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P HE FACE 


I HAVK filreacly Avrittun at (or stntiunts <»f 

aiifKiuity, t.lie niiiuils of the ,i'(‘aorat.ioii Avhlcli pre- 
«‘Cfk‘(.] the battle ol’Actiuni, as au iiitvoduetiou t<» 
lla; lar/’M-T AV'oi'k wliieli 1 still A^aiture to cojiteui- 
plate on tlio history and cojistitnlion oCtlie Jioiiian 
Minpire. lint the wish to jn'esenf in oikj a'Icav the 
whole cycle of revolutions Avhi<‘.h overthrew the 
noblest/ republic of the ancient world, lias indnced 
me to condense the history of an hundred years in 
a, sin^i'le volume, udujjted in its form and character 
to th(f instruetioii of a more u’<‘.n(?ral class of readers. 
My object, has Ixuni to ]>rescnt a rapl<l narrative of 
ifA'ents. HO eroujKid and shaded, if I may so express 
mystilf, as to ti.\ a ]>ernmneiit inipi'essioii U[)on tlie 
mind, luavin^^ minuhf <h;tails to be examined in the 
oriyinnl autboi‘ifi<‘s, wliicii alone can generally iin- 
part intensst. to them, and dispensin;:^ for the most 
]>a.rt AA'itli l,he dis(piisitions oil manners and insti- 
tutions, which if curried out to any profitable ex- 
tent Avould grievously encumber these slender 
pages. It has been thought inexpedient to swell 
the volume by appending references, the number 
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of which would have been infinite ; foi* hanlly n 
sentence throughout it may not be traced to a 
Gi’eek or Latin source. For the sake of bj’cvify 
tJso, and, I may add, as a wholesome corrective lo 
any natural tendency to discursiveness, i laiAc; 
made it a rule to interweave with the text all the 
remarks which it seemed serviceable to make. I'.y 
this practice, whenever it can be ado{>t<i<i, thi- 
reader gains more probably in method and ar- 
rangement than he loses in respect to illustratit)n. 

A period of one hundred years, from tlu; iirst 
agitation of the Sempronian laws to the <f.stidilish- 
ment of the Augustan empire, comprises tla; history 
of the fall of the Roman republic. Witli the death 
of Cato the censor (a.u. 605), the last link was 
snapped which connected the existing generation 
of Roman statesmen with the tiwlitions of sim- 
plicity and moderation derived from tluj (jurly 
commonwealth. The overthrow of Carthage 
(a.u. 608), which doubled in extent the dominions 
of the Romans, and destroyed their last formid- 
able rival, removed all fears and scniplcss from 
the pursuit of luxury and ambition. The fidi 
of Carthage was coincident with the con<inest of 
Greece, the secure enjoyment of pride and pt)wt‘r 
with the acquisition ©f unbounded gnitillcations. 
But these significant events were, as will be seen, 
nearly contemporaneous with the awful revelations 
of the Gracchi; with the disclosure of internal 
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symptoms of mortal disease. The violence and 
party spirit to which this discovciy, and the re- 
medial measures it suggested, naturally led, ope- 
rating upon a jjuhlic mind debased and corrupted 
by prosperity and tyranny, gradually undermined 
the liiws smd raised a inilitaiy dcispotism on their 
ruins. TIui oppression of the provinces was no 
more than a symptom of the vitiated morality of 
the ca])ital, and the liberties of Uomc were already 
long ripe for perishing when Ctesar and Octavius 
avenged Tipon her the wi-ongs of her sulijects. 

On a foi’jner occasion I have mentioned witli 
satisfactioji the advantage I have derived in tny 
study of Eomaii History from consulting the 
Iliatoire dcs ItomaithH of the Frene.li pi'ofessor 
Duniy. His two volumes form a,[>])arently a suin- 
nia.ry of his histoidcal lectures, and combine the 
nau'its and defects of .such an origin. They are in 
some res])ects overcliargiid in colouring, and rc(|uire 
to be read with eauliou, but they abound in just 
a ml striking views, and are cixeented with that admi- 
rable terseness of expression and vivacity of style 
lor wbicdi th(! historical litta'uturc of their country 
is so destjrvedly celebrated. For the neatness of 
bis transitions, no mean merit in a subject so over- 
sowing with characters and incidents, as well as 
for the briUiancy of his stylo, Duruy may deserve 
the title of the Velleius Paterculus of modem 
Rotnan history. 1 have to acknowledge great 
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obligations to him in the composition of tliis 
volume, in which I have adopted many ol' his 
ideas, and occasionally adapted some oven ol‘ Ids 
language. I must ma.ke a similar acknowledgment, 
though to a less extent, in regard to the EIiuJi'k 
V H istoire Romaine of Prosper j\Ieriinec. Thii Intfer 
half of the volume is in a great measure abridge ’ 
from my own former work. 


Lerwfora^ March 8 1858 
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By the law of Manilius, Pompeius obtams the conduct of thy war 
jMithridates. Cicero prastor. 

A. rr. 689. B. c. 65. 

Consuls ; P- Cornelius Sulla. 

P. Antonius Poetus. 

Censors : Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

M. Licinius Crassus Dives. 

Campaign of Pompeius against the Alban! and IbcTi, Failnrc of tlie ih’-t 
Catilinarian conspiracy. C. Julius Cmsar ocdiic. Birth (d‘ tiu- pot-t 
Horace. 

A. IT. 690. B. c. 64. 

Consuls : L. Julius CsQsar. 

C. Maxcius Figulus. 

Pompeius annexes Syria to the Roman emphe. 

A. tr.691. B. C.63. 

Consuls: M. Tullius Cicero, 

C. Antonius. 

Death of Mithridates, Pompeius subdues Palestine and PhmntcKu Triutiiph 
of Lueuhus. The conspiracy of Catilina detected by Cicero, and hi-; 
associates put to death. Birth of C. Octavius, afterwards Atigiistus. 

A. u. 692. B. c. 62. 

Consuls : D, Junius Silanus. 

L. Licinius Murena. 

Defeat and death of Catilina. Hetellus triumphs, atid receives the title of 
Crcticus. Caesar praetor and pontifex maximus, 

A.tr. 693. B.C. 61. 

Consuls : M. Pupiits Piso. 

M. Valerius Messalla. 

Return of Pompeius to Rome in the winter and triumph in September 
Process and acquittal of Ciodius. Caesar jiroprsetor in Spam, 



CIIU< i^ulAUilHAL TAiiLIi, 


A. u. 09*1. IJ. i% 60. 

Co/hsuL' : L. Afniniiis, 

Q. Ci'.‘eilinH 0‘!er, 

pi*«>jira*i(ir iii S|i!iin. 'Tin*. Si-.Hiitt* rf.-fsiKo:-; fo rnlily Ilic acts ot 
Poiiifx.'itis. Tlie A;4'r«r2iiii iaw uf tin; trilmin; rjiiisas (listuri>a;Kvy- 

VA iJn‘ ciity, aiiii is \vi(hdr.'L',vit fit tin; ut' !*£nn ,;•«'! ns. (.'astr. 

< 'i':issiis, ami J*njiipciuy, ciilea* iiitu au iaiia.mn*, auilnl fin.*, first Triimivira.te. 

A, U. lU c, .00. 

OojiSfila : 0. tliiliiis Ca'.sjir. 

M. (jaipuriiiiis Jjjlmlus. 

Th<j tTtiliiui litu'S, I. ITor tin; rnlensii oC lln* iMiMii'jai;': ai A‘.ia from thair^*.'- 
na rniju iilis ; ii. jr<tr a dixisiini of laiifLs in ( ’jintjciiiia, 'i’hn aatr- 
lOniipnius (;oi!/irnit‘<l f]ir(in;^li CV.*sar\s inllimijr**. jllyrlt-mu ajiO the tn**^ 
Gaiiis assi^^inni to Cnssar for his pruviiico. Dirlfi of the liistoriaii Livy. 


A. a. 690. U. c. .08. 

Counitls : L. Cal pun I Ins l*iso. 

A. (lainjiius, 

proconsul In Guul. First y(‘.o.r of the. Clnllic wiu*. Defeat of the 
ih'lviLii and JSuuv'i. UVihniuitt; of i\ Cl» alius i'ulchc.r, jiiinishtaent of 
Cie<;rf). Cato Sent to tJypni,«. 


A. ir, 697. n7* 

Cimsuh: P. Cunuditts Lcnfulns Spiniher. 

Q. Csccilius jMctclIus Nepos. 

Sccoiid y(‘ar oflli'S fiitilic. war, <fir.s*ii* fuihdiirs fhc nrlj/jiiin trihes. Victory 
ovi'v the Nervii. Chccro rc<*:il[i!d from hahi.''hmcnt., 

A, IT. <VjS. ij. ar», 

(JoitHtiln: C. f^ornclius Lcfifnius .Manadiinns. 

L. IMaivius riiilippns, 

^rhinl y<'nr of flu* (iallic war. Caesar conqmw the Vcntdi, Subjugation of 
the wi'st and s<aitli of (laid, 'rin* iriiunvirs timet at the eii<l of the year 
at laua-a. Cato rctiini.'i fonn Cyprus. 

A. U. iVMh ». C. 55. 

CtmmLs : Cri. FoiJipciiis MagijuK II, 

AI, hicinius Ih’u.ssuH If. 

LV/z-vo/w; M. ViilnriuH Messalla. 

I*. Scrvjilus Viithi IsiutriciiR, 

Fourth year of the GjiIHc. war, Cicfliir crosses the Biime, and invades 
Britain. GahitiiuH rcHr(m‘« Ptoicinams Aiiletus to the throne of 
Dedication of the thcaire of Poinpeius at liome. 
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OHKONOIiOaiOAL TABIiE. 


A* tr. 700. B. C. 54, 

Consuls : L. Bomitius Ahenobarbus. 

Ap. Claudius Pulchei’. 

Fifth year of the Gallic war. Caesar’s second expedition against Britain, 
Bevolt of tho Belgian tribes at the end of the year. i:>cstruetiou of Cottu 
and Sabinus with their inmy. Crassus proconsul iu Syria, rroeess of 
Gabinius. Death of Julia, wife of Pompeius. H. Cato, proitor. 

A. u. 701. B. c. 53. 

Consuls : Cn. Domitius Calviniis. 

M. Valerius Messalla. 

Sixth year of the Gallic war. Campaign in Belgica, and destnietinii (»f the 
Eburoncs. Expedition of Crassus against tho Pai'thiausi JUuUie of 
Carrhse. 

A, TT, 702. B. c, 52. 

Consuls : Cn. Pompeius Magnus IlL alone. 

In the last half of the year, 

Q. Cmcilius Mctellus Scipio. 

Seventh year of the Gallic war. Revolt of the Gauls under the coininan<l of 
Vcrcingetorix. Battle of Alesia. P. Clodius assassinated, ih'oecss of 
Milo. Death of the poet Lucretius. 

A. u. 703. B. c. 51. 

Consuls : Serv. Sulpicius Rufus. 

M. Claudius Marccllus. 

Eighth year of tho Gallic war. Final pacification of Gaul. Cicero pro 
consul iu Cilicia. Pompeius falls sick at Naples. 

A. rr. 704. B. o. 50. 

Consuls: L. ^milius Paullus. 

C. Claudius MarecUus. 

Censors: Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Cassar regulates the affairs of Gaul, and makes a progress in the Cisalpine. 
The Senate requires him to surrender his command. Tribunute of Chirit/u 
Imminence of Civil war. 


A.tT.7Q5. ac.49. 
Consuls s C. Claudius Marcellus. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus. 

0. Julius Csesar Dictator L 


Outbreak of the second Civil war. Pompeius evacuates Italy. Cicsar re- 
duces the legions in Spain, and takes Massiiia. lie is created dictator. 
Defeat and death of Curio in Africa. 
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A, u. 7nr>. u. <\ 4v> 

Ctm.suls : C. fTiiliuf) Ciesia* f r, 

J\ Scrvilins Vuiiii T^tiuriiMW. 

in IJattlf: f>r rijiiraaliiu nf Ptjm|ajiu.s lani hi.-j 

; US' a.-si nation in K'^ypL Oavai* Ininls at A^* aiatiria, and i:i a 

war vvilli tlia K^^yptiaiis. 

A. 1 . 7 U 7 , n. f. -ir. 

Cofisufa : Q, FidiiiK Cakniuii, 

1*. Vathijiis. 

(A Julius (Jinsiir dirtator IL 

'rin* war dautli <d‘ rtoh-iiifniis, ami rt-.-lonnioii ol* <'1(*i ipid'nu 

Tliti war ap,Miiii>t IMiarmuH'K. (’ar’ai* naiiruh lo Uttna* ami tiindls a tauhLiy 
anion^j; Ills buMicfs. Conuiicm*mat'jii oTtiio Afriran war, 

A. U. 70iS, U. O. 4d, 

CVm‘w/.v. C. Julias Cmsar Ilf. 

]\r. -/Kmilius Ij^pidus. 

riio war ill AtViaa. IJatllo of 'rhap.aiM. ofCalo at IJlifii. ('jarar 

ratiinis to 1 Ionia and triuniplis. Ouiinueiicmimnfc ol* ihc war af;,ii,iiiat 
Cii. Pomiicdiis in 

A. ir. 7011. a. 0. 45. 

Omsids: 0. Julias (Avsar TV. 

Q. Faldiis Maximus, 

0. Oaiiinins Hcddlus salHwt. 

C. Julius (J;(*S!ir diatat(»r Ilf. 

Thu first yi^ar oi' iliu Julian culnmlar. (7n, .ruiiipidus duf\‘aLtsl and slain. 
Ca'sar trimnplis. Omiiplutu t^j.tahlislmumt of ids innvur. 

A, TJ. 710. Jt. C, 44. 

Oimnitls; 0. JuliuH Ca*siir V 

J*. OornuliuH llolahulla siilUnd, 

M. Autonias, 

OttJ.sar assaHsinatcai, Jutrij 4 iM*.s of Antonins. I)islurlmiir(‘S «t Civnar’s 
fimuraL Flight <d* the 1 JlHTat»»rs. Orfuvius aHmunuH tlm iulnTilaiuas of 
Oiusar. JualmtHy lu-twrun Iiim iiud AnUaiiiiH, and iiuihud pru|MU-atiuu« 
for war. l^rutiis and tiabsias arm in the Kast, Dccinam in the Cii}al|)ine* 

A. If. 711. me. 40. 

Vomuk ; C, Vibins Fanaa. 

A. Hirtuifl. 

C, Julius CfBsar Octavianus (Octavius), 

C. Carrinas 
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CimONOLOGICAL TADLB. 


Q. Peditis. 

P. Ventidius suftect. 

Cicero’s patriotism and activity. Battles before Mutlua, and denths of 
Hirtius and Paiisa. Octavius seizes tbe consulship, and unites 
Antonins and I^eiiidus. The second Triumvirate. The i>ru&‘rli*tit ns. 
Assassination of Cicero. 


A. tr. 713. B. c. 41. 

Consuls : L. Antonius Pietas. 

P. Serviliiis Vatia Bauncxis H. 

Antonius in Asia Minor and Cilicia; goes with Cleo]>atru to Ivewni. 
Octavius at Borne. The war of Pernsia. 

A. tr, 714. • 13. c. 40. 

Consuls : Cn, Domitius Calviiius II. 

C. Asinius Pollio. 

B. Cornelius Ballnis, P. Canidins Ornssus, sudVeti. 

End of the war of Perusia. Antonius leaves Kgyj>t ; ineeta Fulviu nt Sirvnn, 
Heath of Pulvia, and peace of Brnudisiiiui. Marriage of Aiitfaiiin- "and 
Octavia. The triumvirs make war upon Scxtns I^oinpcins*. 

A, u. 715. n. c. 39. 

Consuls: L. Marcins Censorinus. 

C. Calvisius Sabiiius. 

The peace of Misenum. Octavius and Antonins in H»nne. fhdavin-. irj 
Gaul. Antonius at Athens. Ventidius defeats tbe i'artblans. 


A. 17. 716, I3.C. 38. 

Consuls . Ap. Claudius Pulchcr, 

C. ISTorhanus Placcus. 

The Sicilian war. Antonius at Samosata. Ventidius triinnpiis out the 
Parthians, M. Vipsanius Agrippa crosses the Uhiue. I’lie trlunivnuM- 
prolonged for a second term of five years. 




A. XT. 717. B.C. 37. 

Consuls : M. Agrippa. 

Xj. Caninitts Gallus, 

Continuation of the Sicilian war. Octavius and Antonius mcc*t at 
rentum. Construction of the Portus Julius by Agrippa. 

A. XT. 718. B.O. 36« 

Consuls : L. Gellius Publicola. 

Ii. Mtmatius Plancus n, suffect. 

M. Cocceitos Nerva. 

End of the Keflion war. Overthrow and Kight of Soxtng Pomneiua. 
Deposition of Lopidus. Disasters of Aiitonins in Pnrthia, ** 
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A. jr. 71l). 7:. c, ;i5. 

Ouisnls : L. C<>rnifi‘'ius. 

Hex, pDTiijM'iii.s tlni .-ou f»i‘ T^iiia|U'inr. 

Oetiiviiis \y;ir llir .Mpiiu*, Irlltrs jjitd in iilyn<;uiii. Hrxti;- 

hi!:uJi in Asj;i. Antonif:-. witii Cli onniru hi Jle f-jrbkiw 

Onlavin- to eoiiHi to Ijtni. 

A. ir. K 

Cofhsfffs : L, »S<Til)onius Liho. 

AL Antuaiins U, 

L. Heinpronius Atrutinns ..uIiItL 

Ontnvias sulMlue.s thcDidninrjL* in Anlojriiis <‘npfMn\s At’tnv n^tlejs 

of Armenia, Assumes an iirru'jjaiat ttein(‘aiiuJU" at AIt*xan<lriu. 

A. 72-M. Ji. c. .‘io, 

Cotisuls : C. Julius Ou‘Kir Oetavinnus H. 

1\ Antninius Pant ns sujns't. 

L» Voleutius Tull J IS. 

Tliiivl ctinipalii’ii orOetaviu^j in Illyrinum. Antnnin.-; at Aloxuinlrm, 

A.i:. 722. Ji.e. .‘12, 

Cu7mds' : Cn, Domitius Alieiiolfarluis 
C, Hosius. 

KiipUirn kutwecui Octavius' uud A nloiiiua. lYi'iiaraijou- liu' war. Antuniu,'T 
winters in Hiimns. 


A, t:. 72.T li.r. 

(h/isnis; C. Julius Csor-ar Oriuvianiis III. 

AI. Valerius AI<*.s-ala (Jorviiius. 

IJattle of Aetium. Kiii^Iit fjf Antonins ami Cleo|itJtr;i to I'^vpt, 

A. r% 721. li.r. 

{JunstiLs: C. Julius (’jcsur Oet’.niaims JV. 

M. LiciiiiuH (iras.HUM. 

OrtaviuH readies I'Vyjit in ]»ur‘-utt of Aiiioiiiti.. IhiUlli of Autouhis and 
Cicopiifru. I'cdueed lo tlm iWrm of a pi oviuec, 

A. r. 72A, 20. 

fjotimih: C, Julius Cmsur Octuviaims V* 

Httx. Appulduw, 

Octavius passes tlirouf^h Asia ami Greece : rctuni» to Boiue iu the swmmar. 
His three triumphs in AugUfrU 
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THE FALL 


Of 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 


CHArTEE L 

THE Uia.CCHI. 


A, n. 617— C3f5. IS. o. 137—121, 

Tibkhtos Graoctius, a young Plebeian, of the noble 
family of the Scinjsronii, wn.s traversing Etruria in the 
year of tho city 017, on his route to join the armies of 
Kome before Numantia in Spain, lli.s way lay through 
i-evoRil of tho most nmowned cities of that illustrious 
land, the fame of ivliieh, as centres of arts anti civili- 
zsition, .'iurvived the comiucst of the country and the 
duojiy ol' its national spirit, I'hc.so cities, indeed, were 
rapidly dcgoncraiing IVoin their ancient glory; tho de- 
scendants of the imignllicent Luemnons of Etruria had 
either perished in the defence of their country against tho 
Homans and the Gauls, or had attached themselves as 
clients to tho noblest families among their conquerors, and 
crowded into Romo to hide their humiliation from the eyes 
of their countrymen. The few that still continued to 
inhabit tho palaces of their ancestors had ceased to be the 
chiefs and leaders of the people, and were only the volup- 
tuouB masters of hordes of miserable slam 13 » Einuan 
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2 FALL OF THE BOHAN BErtTBLIC. COhap. I. 

conquest had been attended with the confiscation vast 
portions of their territories. In a i'ew chosen spots th<! 
republic had planted colonies of her own citizens, assii'iiiiiLi; 
to each community a certain extent of land, ilenoiniiiati'd 
its affer or territory. Large tracts, however, she had 
reserved for her own public domain, and tlsoe were in- 
tended- for distribution among the conquerors, as occsisioii 
might require, and for the relief of tlic Stale, by inetuis of 
a small land-tax, from a portion of her fistial hardens. Ihit 
lands thus reserved for future assignnieut fell ueliiully, as 
might be expected, into the hands of the riehe.-t and mo.-t 
powerful class of citizens. \Yitlumt gi\ ing away their ifiil ire 
ownership, the State had allowed them to he tlins oeiaifiii'd 
and enjoyed at a trifling or nomiiull rent-el large. 'IheH! 
splendid estates, which for many gciicrations liatl ilcceiided 
from father to son as regularly as freehold projjerly whieh 
had been bought, exchanged, or settled at the I'lipriiu' of tin: 
occupier, were seldom visited by the rich projirietors who 
claimed their produce. The Koiasin noble, living in pro- 
fuse magnificence in the city, or at some choice villa 
among the Sabine mountains or on the const of t*am- 
pania, abandoned for the most part the cultivation of these 
wide territories to slaves, under a bailiff who was himsidf 
a slave also. The Romans entertained a notion, equally 
false and fatal, that servile labour, being compulsory, is 
cheaper than the exertions of the freciuun, who ilcmaiids 
wages as well as food. There was another motive also for 
this impolitic preference; for in the Italian states which 
were debarred from the Roman franohiao, the uonaeriptioa 
for military service, which in Rome was restricted at this 
time to the classes possessed of a certain property, was 
apparently subject to no such a limitation. The freo 
eo^nus, therefore, though a mere day labourer, luigUt at 
any moment be carried ofiffrom the fields and drafted into 



A. IT. r*17— DECLINE OF IIUEAL POPULATION. 3 

the auxiliary coiitin,i^cnt f>f tlic stai.e to which he belonged, 
whil(j the enlhtjnciit of slaves was imperatively forbidden. 
But the labour of these reluctant instruments, unpaid and ill- 
fed as tluw wHirCj, avjis really little t'emuneralivc. Even the 
rudest husbaialry demands some skill and oliservation, and 
the numtal (ifUu't it requires can hardly ho extorted from 
the opi »res.-(‘d uml utterly inlsorahle. The o[)<3ratians ot 
agriculture claimed aecM>rdingly the exertions of more 
hands tlian ever; and tiui increase <»f the mnnher of his 
slavi‘s was not c>nly an expense hut a source of increasing 
apprehension to the master. The eiujdoynient of them was 
curtailed and their numbers reduced. Extensivx^ tracts 
of Itind were transferred from tillage to pasture. A few 
mountiid shepherds could keep watch over large droves of 
eatthi in tlic plains, while swine were sdlowaal to run 
almost wiki among the forests. T\rik‘,s and miles of gene- 
rous soil were abandoned to the hoar and the bulFalo. 
Here and there a solitary herdsman nfight ho seen with 
his stall* or pike, to defend himself against the wolves and 
boars of the mountains; but in s(iasons when the slave 
population caused more than usual alarm, even those 
wretched wcai)ons were f<»rl)iddeu him. If Tiberius 
paused on his route to luldress these people, he found, witli 
disgust, that iluy were foreigners and barbarians, men of 
strange countenance and unknown idiom, Thracians, Afri- 
cans, or Ilxa'ians; and, from town to town, these st»emed 
the only inhabitants of the s(nl. Ho rememhered the vast 
armies Etruria bail once marche<l against the Koinans and 
her other enemies: ho asked himself, had these millions 
sunk into the* earth and left no trace behind them, either of 
the conquerors or tlic conquered ? 

Those observations made a deep impression npon tlie 
warm heart and generous imagination of tli^ youthful 
trayeller* Tiberius Gracchus was the elder sou ei a Seujk- 

a ifei 
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VALt. OF THE UOMAN EEFUBLTC. [CnAP. I. 


proTiius, who had been censor and twice consul, anti hud 
obtained the rare distinction of two triuinj>hs; his iiK^tluT 
was a Cornelia, daughter of the older Scipio, who had 
gained the surname of Africanus for his groat victory uvrr 
Hannibah Tiberius had been brought up by his ftiihor to 
espouse the interests of the inferior citizens, the mass, that 
is, of the commons, who were constantly?' (uigiiged in 
struggling against the encroachment ot* the n(d)lt*s, tind hi 
claiming political privileges for the preservnt ion of* their 
rin:hts. After the father’s death his mother had eduoalod 
him in letters and eloquence, witli the aid <tl‘ the jilih'-t 
foi'eign professors of Grecian learning, lie had a yoiniijrr 
brother, Cains, whoso cai-ecr will he presently imlicid, 
and his sister was married to Scipio -^^Kmilianns, 'rilierius 
coirtinued his route into Spain. In that e«mntry he a«-t<‘d 
as quaastor to the proconsul C. Mancinns, no hud inun, as 
his countrymen averred, but the most unfortnaate tif 
generals. Amidst his leader’s reverses Tiberias aetjaired 
military experience, nor did he fail to obtain some jnuvoiml 
distinction, while his devotion to his iiaperal(»r was re- 
garded as a bright example. At hist, his address, eoaplod 
with the confidence with which he had inspired the emnny, 
enabled him to effect a treaty at a critical moiuent, and 
save 20,000 Romans from death or captivity. The re- 
public, indeed, refused to ratify this capitulation, as unttu- 
thorized and dishonourable; but while to maintain the se- 
verity of the ancient manners she gave up to the N uitian- 
tians the general whose convention she disowned, she 
heaped rewards upon his subordinate, already a favourite 
with the people, for the dexterity he had evinced in con- 
ducting it. 

Tiberius, however, on his return home, had not for- 
gotten what he had witnessed in his Journey through 
Etruria. He had now learnt, by inquiry among men 
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mt)rc cxporicnccd tliaii lihnsclfj, that the melancholy con- 
dition of Etruria was common to tlic gx'eatcr part of the 
whole Italian peninsula. Almost evei’vwhere the old no- 
bility had liiddcu their hetnls in the towns, and abandoned 
the country to depopulation. Vast estates had fallen into 
the gras]) of the wealthy few, who had chtiscd the free 
natives from, tlio soil, and employed only scanty hands of 
foreign shives for its ap})ropriation. The disasters of the 
Jloinan arms In Sjaiin had revealed to him the atttual 
weakness of the military power, which provoked hostilities 
at the same time on every frontier of her wkle-s])rcad 
dominions. Once uj)on a time, Tiberius might have road, 
Italy could arm 700,000 foot soldiers, and mount 70,000 
c«ivaliei'S, all freemen, all expert and trained waindors; 
but now, if another Hannibal or Bremius should cross the 
Alj)s, where was the power of Italy to resist him? Were 
the Italian tribes themselves to rise against their mistress, 
by what force could they be controlled? Should a vic- 
torious general dare to tui*n his arms against his own 
country, wdicre was the nation which shoidd rise and over- 
whelm file parrkade ? llomo seemed to lie at the mercy 
exthci: of ioreigu invasion or domestic treachery. 

The incture which the young enthusiast thus drew to 
himself was, doubtless, over-coloured in some degree by 
his glowing imagination- A few years and Italy wars 
destined to heoume again the theatre of domestic wars, 
and to prove on a hundred battle-fields how much blood 
yet flowed in her aged veins. I'or yet another century 
Romo found means of recruiting her innumerable armies 
from the annual cotiscrii)tiou of Roman or Italian citizens, 
and opposed her cohorts in every quarter of the globe to 
the barbaric hosts of Eui’ope, Asia, and Africa* Vast 
must still have been the resources which could supply this 
incessant drain* In noticing the depopulation of the 
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country, Tiberius, we must presume, had omitted <!n!j- 
eider the increasing number and magnitude <d* the tnlh-s; 
and in i-emarking the decay of Italian lu^dKindry, Ife, 
was not aware, perhaps, of the supplies poured f*n»iu 
foreign gt'anaries into every harl)Our of tlui p(unn-^iil:i. 
Nothing indeed is more delusive than the easmil ob-tT- 
vations we make uj)on the movement of 2)o]>ulaiion, whnv 
we ax"e destitute of actual enumerations to giiidi'. ioid .-ohi r 
our imaginations. Wc must, indeed, admit that a moiutuw 
tons change was actually taking jdacc at this tlmo in the 
occupation of Italy; but tliis has been triurrd to naiinal 
causes, and no legislation could liave (‘ill‘(*t nally rouirolh il 
it. It was comiiioii to other countries besiilos Italy, 'i'ia* 
two peninsulas of Italy and Gi'ceco, \vhi(*h ]>rpjia*| m* 
deejdy into the Mediterranean, had both t:iiuou> at 

an eaiiier period for the abundance <»f their <u*op.- of grain, 
and the dense poimlation they laid nourished at ila* loot <*f 
their gigantic mountains. But tliis was at a tijou wliou 
both these regions were divided politically iiito iiiuuorons 
petty states, and occupations of land wtuv nrc(‘ssarily 
small, whether of hill and forest, or of mcadtiw and jilairu 
But both Italy and Greece arc iicculiarly adapted for the 
nurture of cattle. They both abound in cool pasturtfs 
among the mountains for the summer, and wanm;r tracts 
of level land for the winter. As soon us political 
striotions were got rid of, properties became cuhirgcd, and 
embraced tracts of both hill and plain together. Then 
first these countries began to reap tlie fruit of their 
natural capabilities. Proprietors found it their interest 
to breed cattle in greater numbers, and to reduce in the 
same proportion their cultivation of grain. An attctn}>t 
to check by violent means tlio course of this natural 
process could hardly fail to be attended with disastroui 
consequences. 
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'J'ihovius, however, coiituinctl to brood over the plague- 
s|M»t Jio (li.scovercil iii the vitals of his country. His 
gloomy a]>{)j*(‘lientions wore lieigh toned by the declumations 
}ic had hoard frean his fulhor’s IVionds concerning the cor- 
rtiplitms of so<^k*ty and tlui decay of nntkms. The gravest 
and most virtuous of the Jioiuans had l)egLm, in tlie gene- 
ration pnit^eding liiin, to iij)on the apparent decline 

of pul)li<‘. virtue, and to sjMiculate upon its causes. They 
had heeu letl into tins train of thought j)artly hy their own 
o]>.servatioiii of the inanners of their conntryiucn ; but their 
c<*ns<fiousness had been awakened by the lessons they 
imbibed from the Greek philosophers, who then first found 
their way to ]u>mo, and who brought with thorn the 
gloomy views of human life and destiny, which they had 
lesuaied themselves amidst the decrepitude of the old Gre- 
cian cilk's. Til>orius had prollled by the C()nvcrs«atiun of 
tlutsci foreign instructors to shake olf the trumiucls of class 
j)r(*judices, Jlis 7-enl in the cause of the couunons of the 
city was quickened porliai>s by the ambitious promptings 
of Ids motlier, who freqiuintly reproached her sons, that 
Ihe Homans still calhal her the mother-in-law of Scipio., 
but not y<d, the mother of the Gracchi, Some ])orsons 
ascrihiul to him tluj still hnver uHJtive of jcalousj^ towards 
a popular conlcin|>orary, Hjairina Postumius, lint, in fact, 
the evil whicdi Ti])erius j>erc<fivcrl, and wished to cure, had 
been notic,ed before, and attempts had ah*ea<ly been made 
to obviate it, .Liciniiis Htolo had enaeted, two hundred 
years before, that the amount of public land tenable by any 
high citissen should be Undted, and that on every estate 
at least one-third of the labourers should bo free men* 
These regulations, inde€<l, had fallen into desuetude ; but 
wise and patriotic men had pointed out their supposed 
advantage, and sought to re-enforce them. Among these 
was C. Lsolius, the friend of the elder Scipio, but his 
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sagacity perceived, perhaps, that the attempt cotild onljr 
result in greater evils, and when he declined to press a re- 
form, the monopolists complimented him with the title of 
Sapiens. The evil continued to grow uncheckefl. The 
increase of opulence and luxury, and the imitation of 
foreign civilization, tended to contrast still more strongly 
the condition of the rich citizens and the poor. ^Vlliie 
the old legal distinction of patricians and plebeians re- 
mained only in certain formal usages and privileges, tlio 
substantial distinction lay between the few families which 
rolled in wealth, and grasped all the honours of the state, 
and the miserably poor who were entirely destitute of 
possessions of their own, and lived either upon piiy in tho 
field, or upon the gratuities of the nobles and the state 
in the city. Commerce and handicraft occupations were 
proscribed by the military pride of the Komans, and tho 
great middle class of our modern communities was thus 
entirely unknown among them. The mass of tho free ci- 
tizens of the republic, amounting perhaps to 400,000 adult 
males, lived upon the produce of their lands or tho s[>oI!a 
of conquest; yet of all this number, but a few years later, 
only 2,000, it was affirmed, could bo designated as men 
property. 

But the nobles, surrounded by troops of clients, pnni- 
sites and partizans, shut their eyes to the danger of this 
state of things, as well as to the violation of express law 
from which it in a great measure flowed. 3.iong usage 
had fortified their usurpation of the public lands, and they 
were but half aware, perhaps, how illegitimate their tenure 
really was. No sooner did Tiberius state the claims of 
the commonalty to a division of the public domains than 
all their prejudices, as well as their interests, were in arms 
against him. Tiberius, however, was not destitute of 
counsellors and abettors. Among the friends of his fatnily 
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were P* MuciiLS SeuivoLi, llie a1)hu«t jurlfcit of tlic dnj^ L. 
Liciifius Cnisfcius, the most rcnowneil onitor of the forum 
and the senate, and Ap[>ius (daudins;, the })rotMlest cham- 
])iun of the olyarchy itself, wlio hiul ilistino uifcjhcd 

the young aspirant for jH»liti(ral lionours by seleeting him 
from the whole lloniua aristoei*aey to ho the husband of 
his daughter. All these were ini*.n of In-oad and eoinpre- 
heusive politk?al views; though attached to the interest of 
the nohlcs, they saw that the iinuj was couie lor niii)dilying 
privileges whicli had hccome dang(irous to tlu; state ; and 
they all united in countenancing the reforms which Tibe- 
rius contemplated. 

There were two roads at Koine to honour tuid influence; 
the one lay through the oi*<lIna.ry tsourse of the puhlic 
magistracies, fur which anycIti/Am, indecitl, ^vas now com- 
petent to sue, though none but men of birtli and connexions 
had ordinarily any chamsc of success. With these advan- 
tages Tiberius was richly endowed. lie had reaelied the 
age when he might have become a eaiuhdate for tlm 
quojstorsbip, from whence the next step wouhl have led 
him to tlic post of sndile; and in process of time he might 
have attained the pnetorship, and event naily, I)Ut not 
before his Ibrty-third y<jar, the suprenuj magistracy of tlie 
state, the consulship. In the otjcupation of these succes- 
sive dignities ho might have found means to enact many 
salutary laws, and gradually to dispose his class to scan 
with wisdom and modiiratiou the actual csonditioa of aflaii*s. 
But such a career was slow; its success was precarious; 
above all, a man who once embarked in it was almost sure 
to get entangled in the views and prcyudices of hia asso- 
ciates, and, from a popular reformer, to become a fierce and 
obstinate champion of existing abuses. But there was 
another course open to Tiberius- As a plebeian he wm 
eHgibie to the tribuneship, an office which required no 
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apprenticeship of long public service, while, without the 
honours, it possessed many of the powers of tlie consfilsliip 
itself, and, above all, afforded, in the inviolability wdii<‘Ji 
attached to it, a ground of vantage to the oppugners of 
rank and authority* The person of the tribune was con- 
sidered sacred; and, while his single veto could ^juash tiai 
legislative projoosals of any other officer, he litul hiinsclt 
the right of proposing measures to the people, which, il 
carried in the assembly of the centuries, beenme law to all 
classes of the commonwealth, Tiberius sued ibr the tri- 
buneship, and the peoi)le elected him with neclaniations. 
They were aware of the projects he entertained for tluur 
advantage, and stimulated him by a})pcals inscribe<l on the 
porticos, the walls and the tombs, in c*v<n*y open pltu*c of 
resort, to recover the public land for the poor. 

The new tribune immediately proposed to re-eimot the 
Licinian law ; but while he demanded the resumption by 
the state of all the public domains under lease, and <lu*ir 
re-distribution as freehold property among the poorer 
classes, he proposed at the same time some plan f'or 
indemnifying the noble occupants who had been wont ti» 
regard them as their own. He allowed these chiimantH to 
retain in possession five hundi'cd jugers each, t(>g<*tln‘r witJi 
half as much in the name of their children ; and this was 
the extent to which he limited the assignment of lots to 
the citizens generally. Those who insisted upon the 
abstract right of the state to resume the use ol* its domains 
regarded this arrangement as studiously mild and mode- 
rate ; the nobles, however, resisted it with vehemence, and 
denounced the proposer as a demagogue and revolutionist. 
It is remarkable that the Italians generally, from whom 
these domains had been originally wrested by conquest, and 
to whom the mode in which the conquerors disposed of 
them might be supposed entirely indifferent, sided in thm 
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quaiTcl Willi the nobles, mix! PX<il:uin(Ml nfrainst the new 
measfire with hardly Ic^ss vt*h(iiiioix*e than tlicy. Possibly 
the ])iilri<‘iiin oe(ai|>itM's bad left iboir <fsiatt‘s to a uvi^at 
exfcait in tlui bjuxls of Italian leiiants, and th</sn Iona, nts 
nn«dit fear to bo tunu‘d ont of tlioir luddino;.-^ bv ti now 
race of rosi/lont landlords. 

Ijonsr and lie roe wore th(‘. dc‘bal(\s whi(.*li (njsiUMl atlloiuo. 
The ar^iunents of the actual o<uai|H(n's, founded on lojc^ 
])ossesvsion anil fanchid socnrily, laid no little inlrinsie 
strength ; but, after all, the <iuostifni once raistjd was s<M>n 
removed from the I’egiou of debate, and the elainoiir of 
the masses drowned the vriieo of reasoning and eIor{n<aua\ 
The senate now resorted to the nu*aus it poss(.*ss(Hl of 
counteracting the popular influence i/f an a<jrgr(!ssi\‘0 
tribune. It prevailed on anotiuu* of the tribunes nanuid 
Octavius (f<»r they wore ten in nuuibm*), to inti*rj>oso Ids 
official veto on his colh^agmfs motion, '[rilaadus was in- 
censed at this uuexj>ccted (*bst!adt^ .Forgc^tfnl, in his 
generous iinpaticneo, of all the tbrnialiti(‘ri of the laws, the 
sanctity of which he so strongiy advo<^ated, he proposed 
to the, tribes the instant de.position of his e,olit*agm^ Hucli 
a measure was in itself utterly violent and illegal ; in 
urging it, however, ''riherius pnsserved some show of dig- 
nified <i()nsideration for his vhdim. When the first sevens 
tecu of th(i thirty-five trilxjs hu<l all vot(*d successively ftir 
the deposition, he turned to Octavius and entreated Ifnn to 
withdraw his untimely and fruitless <»ppOvHitioii, and avert 
the int!vi table degradation which must follow upon the 
impending vote of tJio majority- But Octaviiis remnined 
firm, “ he rej>lic<l , work you luwe hegun*^ 

Tiberius put the ciucstioa to the remaining tribes, all of 
which, one after another, pronounced fur his expulsion 
from office* Octavius resisted, and in the tumult which 
ensued, one of his slaves lost an eye, an accident which 
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at the time caused a painful sensation among the citizens, 
A few years later hardly an election of magistrate^ took 
place without costing the lives of many freenien* Such 
was the violence by which and amidst wliich the /tvi? 
Sempro7iia was passed. TiberiuSj, his brother Cuius, and 
his father-in-law Appius Claudius, were named triumvirs, 
a special commission of three, for carrying it into ciicet, 
with all its intricate provisions. 

But the appointment of this commission was only the 
commencement of the tribune’s difficulties. ^J’hc domalu 
lands had to be ascertained, to be recovered, to be appor- 
tioned among a host of claimants; the regular distribiuion 
of equal allotments to be carried out in spite of every in- 
equality of surface, soil, and natural limits; a little lost in one 
corner was to be compensated by a little added in anotiuo*; 
indemnification to be made to existing occtuplers; the 
respective pleas of Romans and Italians, of the near and 
the distant, to be considered; and all this in the teeth of 
a hostile opposition, both open and disguised. The mihles 
had recourse to the old artifice of representing the dema- 
gogue as covertly aspiring to the tyranny. This dev5<re 
had succeeded against Cassius, Manlius, and Spurins 
Maslius. Tiberius, it was now insinuated, had act*epled 
a diadem and purple robe as presents from some I'oreiga 
emissaries; and the tribune, compelled to strengthen himself 
by aggression equally unscrupulous, decreed the distribu- 
tion among the citizens of the treasures bequeathed to the 
state by Attalus, king of Pergamus, in order to defray 
their expenses in entering upon their new allotments. 

This decree was an attack upon the ordinary prero- 
gative of the senate, which claimed the right of ad- 
ministering all foreign affairs. It inflamed, of course, 
still more the angry passions of the nobles. Tiberius 
rushed upon measures still more popular. Ha proposed 
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abridging the term of iiiililary 8ervic<s nnd j<aning the 
kniglits with the Hcnators on tint judicial IrihiuiaR The 
|m‘nigativc of presiding in llui Jndic:ht^ or trials lor public 
inis<lein(‘anours, was a iiHicb-cov<‘teil distinctirm. It con- 
ferred authority over the lives and ibrlum;;s of the most 
e:x:iilted servanls of the state, if iiupeafdied by the agents 
of bold and nnscrujadous faelioiis ; ami in llui growing 
coiTU]>ti(m of the times it was alrettdy made an iiLstrumont 
for extorting money, no less than <!ereroruH) and awe. 

But the tribune knew that as s(»un as ho descended 
from his inviolable office, Iiis ptn'son would be no longer 
secure. It was necessary to obtain a renmval of his leriu. 
He deiniindcd re-election for the year ensuing. But in 
the month of June, when the projicr time arrived fir 
holding the comitia, jnany of his stanchest adherents were 
detained at harvest in the country. ^Some of his own 
colleagues wore induced to obslrm^t his movements. Still 
he persevered. In spite of every disadvantage, still the 
prospects of his election sceiTUjd iiivomublc. 'I’his noJ)k*8 
exclaimed with indignation that a rcmowal of the tribuno 
ship was illegal. Both parties wore, ptubaps, preparcMl 
for an appeal to jihysical force, 'fhe first overt acts, 
however, came from the side of the stniate. Tiberius 
called upon his friends to help him, and in tlio noise and 
tumult raised his hand to his head, to indicate that his 
life was menaced. Ih demantU thn dkidnn^^ exclaimed 
the senators with a burst of protended patriotism. Scipio 
Nasica, a chief of tlic nobles, the foremost man of the 
times, urged the consul Scasvola to destroy the tyrant and 
save the state. But Scievola was mild in disposition and 
calm in judgment. He refused to interfere with illegal 
violence, while at the same time he promised to prevent 
by legitimate means the enactment of uneonstitutional 
measures^ Thereupon Nasica, leaping frcm Mb seatj, mm^ 
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moned the citizens to his aid, exclaiming, SuiCfj tha 
consul shrinks from protecting the commonwealth^ fuUoio 
Throwing the skirt of his toga over his bond, as a 
hasty defence against the rude blows of the imibit.iido, 
or in token, as some might understand it, that be was 
performing an act of religion — for be was clfiel ol the, 
college of pontiffs — he rushed to the Ca|)!iol, and was 
followed by a handful of nobles, with their slaves and 
clients, armed with sticks and fragments ut chairs and 
tables. Tiberius and bis friends had, meanwhile, fur- 
nished themselves with similar weapons. The two parties 
met, jostled, and struck. Some were slain, otltc*rs driviai 
to the edge of the Tarpeian rock, and hurled to the 
bottom. Tiberius sought refuge iu the temjdc of fJupitcr, 
but the priests had closed the doors, in the hurry of 
his flight he stumbled over a dead hotly, and Icll at iln) 
foot, as was remarked, of the statue of one t»f* tlm untdtuit 
kings. As he rose, one of his own colIeagiU‘s, naim.'tl 
Sdturninus, struck him on the head willi a chib, ami a 
second blow from another despatched liim. jMore than 
three hundred of his partizans pcrislicd iu the iVay, and 
their corpses were dragged iguomiuiously to the Tibtir, and 
cast into the stream. 

This, it is said, was the first disturbance at Rome wince 
the expulsion of the kings, which ended iu blootUhcd and 
the death of citizens. All previous disputew, though 
such there had been neither few nor trivia!, were scttleil 
by mutual concessions : the nobles yielded througli fear of 
the people, and the people yielded from respect to the 
senate. The Romans of a later age persisted in believing 
that, even on this occasion, Tiberius would have given 
way eventually, or the people would have refused to sup- 
port him in asserting his principles by main force* The 
nobles, it seems, were the actual aggressors ; and when the 
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affiiir caino to l^lows, multUiulo, ovultinfly nliniok 
fnmx a contest in which they niit-l hav<^ ht*i‘n 1inriu'U.^t*ly 
superior in lunuhtu's. ^J'ho iiohh'S lolltnve*! up tl]u»r 
tory with a lerocity which scenis to show ilisic th.Tir 
motives were ]>(*rsoiial rathm* than jnitrlotic-. They rt*rust*d 
to listen to the re<jue.st of the murdetrod inan\s brot!»er, to 
take up his body and bury It privately, but tlin‘\v it into 
the Tiber with the othcir ( 5 orpSi»H, They ]»nM*t‘i*ded to 
biuiish some ol* his IVicmds without trial, and oIIku'S they 
put to deatlu One Caius Villius they sluit up in a vessel 
witli snnkes and vipers, tlie liNarful death ob a parricide, 
IJIossius, the Greek sophist of Cunae, one oi* 'riluirins’s 
teachers, being brought belbro the consuls, and <pie.stioned 
about what had passed, admitted that be laid shrunk IVom 
nothing at the bidding of Ti))erius, On 2shiHi<ai asking 
him, JVhat if TihrriuH had told //on to bum tho (Jupifidf 
Blossius replied, tliat Tiberius would mi via* havti givam 
him Biich an order. The same quotiou being often put 
to him, and by several persons, he addtMi, //' ho had 
conimanded mo to bam the (UtjdJid^ it O'oa/d have bran n 
good, dvrd Jor mo to do; for 'J'lborias v^onttl oot hare 
given such an order aulrss it lOf ro for the intoroM of the 
poojdoj*^ Simli was tliu iidbicm^e tlu*, young refonma’ ha<I 
gained over the minds evmi of his own instil let ors* Jlis 

motives were pure, and his ambition giaie.rons ; but lie 
was unwise in the attianpt to stem a change in society, 
w’hicli eireumstances hail reiuh‘ri*<l inevitabhi, an<l resist- 
ance to which could not fail to engemler even worse evils* 
He exhibited some violence ami unscrupulousncsa in his 
short career; and it is fortunate perhaps for his good fame 
that he was cut olf before being precipitated into more 
flagrant enorxuities. 

The nobles had effected the destruction of their enemy, 
and had blackened his memory with the moxaustrous charge 
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of aspiring to the tyranny. But this had not sufRcerl to 
deter the people from the projects he had proiuiilgatod, 
and his opponents dared not repeal the agrarian law which 
now went by his name. Appius Claudius died about the 
same time; but the places of the deceased triumvirs were 
supplied by M. Bulvius Flaccus and C. l^apirius Car]»o. 
The nobles trusted to time and opportunity, together with 
the inherent difficulties of the scheme itselF, to tloitaifc the 
enactment which they shrank from directly abrogating. 
The triumvirs could not move a step witliout increasing 
their own embarrassments. Every partition they pn^poscil 
was parried by excuses and evasions. The occupiers re- 
sisted, the allies complained, documents were lost, limita- 
tions were contested; the tribunes, some hostile, otliers 
lukewarm, gave no aid to the perplexed and menacu<l dis- 
tributors; tbe senate covertly undermined their authority, 
while the attention of the people themselves was di\'ert<^d 
to other objects. All that resulted from the labours ot 
the commission was general disquietude and the su^sptjiifilon 
of business. Of all the provisions of the lex t he 

prohibition of the sale of domain-land by the occiipierjr 
alone was carried into effect. 

At this conjuncture Soipio -dEmillanns returned victorious 
from Numantia. His exploits, and the brilliancy of a 
name which united the glories of two illustrious families — 
for himSelf the offspring of Paulus JEmxlius, he had been 
adopted by the son of the great Soipio — together with 
the renown of his patriotism and virtue, might point him 
out as the fittest umpire between the rival factions of the 
city. But he was by character as well as by birth an 
aristocrat; and it was reported that on hearing of the 
death of Tiberims, his own brother-in-law, he had not 
scrupled to exclaim, in the words of the Homeric Athene,— 
** So perish all who do the like again.’^ 
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Willi prqJudiotiFp and sucli r>oklnoss in e:r:Y)rcps! ng 

theiii^ It wiLS not to 1>C5 cx])OCte(l that ho would arbitral c 
tniparlialiy. Wilhoiil^ liovvevor^ iiuyving tlH3 rcjcctinn, of 
tho iiHpniolirahh; incasiErc,, ho c<;nloiiliMl hhiisoli' with 
throwing sui'picion <ui ijkj ikirncisw of tho l /iiiuivirH, while 
tui exposed the inSidheiojicy of their powers. Ho adn-iti ;; 
coHtriv(!d to gel tlui lurilier proseeniloii of the ailhir t ra es- 
It iTod iVoin the commiss.iun to thci consuls tlK^inselv. s. r jid 
Hie pretext of a war In Illyria was pj'es»3nily ser/.i d lor 
poslpi>ning tlie exeeutiun of the li'j: Sa/tprihutf^ and let ting 
it fall iut-o aheyanoe. 

Hut >Sei pin, at least, is not to hi? eonfoundtMl whh the 
s(‘.Uish and tyrannical noides whose views he seiancd in (his 
instance to espouse* Ife was a man of a geina’ems dispo- 
silioii and cnlightijiied views; and possibly liis long :i]»seuce 
from Homo, at the hear! of her armies, had re>ao,/'d him 
Ironi the focus of prejudic.es wJuc.li wouhl olherv^ht*. liave 
entaTiglc<l him as w^^ll as Iess<‘r men. Among tiu* i*o!diers 
of the r<‘.puhllc, Scipio had rccogniscjd llui vjdour »>!* the 
Italian allies; juid lie had learnt to despisi? the rahhio th<i 
city, Arlilcli, %vhile it claimed the right of lioinan suHhigc 
:vid the privil<‘gc of electing iritmiK‘S an<l eonsids was 
deemed unworthy (o he entrusted witli the del'enet^ <»i* the 
vepuhlhi. 'iriiis rahhie %vas e<mi]ios(i(l iu a grcrat measure 
of enlVunchlscd s!av«'.s, ^Yhu had heitn transtovmcd, hy tlie 
mere will of an indulgent master, from liurhariauH and 
strangers into Itomau citizens; while the iVeemen of 
Sauiuium and Etruria, of Umhrla and the tJisaljnne (iaiil, 
who had shed tiudr hliKnl for Home, were dt*bai‘ri‘<l from 
even nominating to h<*r magistracies. Silence^ Mome^» 
Mpurious childreiit^ JScipIii had exclaimed, when intcnTupted 
by popular clamour in the forum ; iJardt ye that I regard 
the cries of citizens wham I myself have brought captitm 
into^ ftalyf^* The Italians rejoiced in the regard with 

0 
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which the Koman hero distinguished them. They fearer! 
the results of the new agrarian distribution ; they hated 
the miserable hordes which claimed to be their coiirjuerors, 
and sought to establish themselves on their lost estates ; 
and they now aspired to be admitted themselves to citizen- 
ship, and obtain, at least, a share in the privileges of their 
rulers. They chose Soipio as their patron, thus giving 
him certain legal rights for the advancement of theii" in- 
terests. 

The nobles may have countenanced these asjiirations ot 
the Italians, as a set-off against the aggressions of thr; 
commons, but at heart they were hardly less jealous ol' the 
one than of the other. Soipio had been twice advanoerl to 
the consulship ; and now, at last, wdren the niuiio r.i’ riictii- 
tor was pronounced by the classes which demandetl ro.-t 
from unceasing agitation, no man could staurl in eoiiipir- 
tition with the conquei'or of Carthage and Nuiiiuntiiu 
‘‘A tyrant, a tyrant,” exclaimed Caius Gracchus, wlulc. 
Fulvius threatened the vengeance of the people. ‘‘ '/’//. 
enemies of Jtotne do well,” Scipio replied, “ to wish me th ml, 
for they hnmo that while I live Rome catinut jwrish.” But 
Stdpio was about to die, and genuine freedom was de.“tim‘d 
not long to survive him. He had retired to his chamber 
to meditate a discourse which he was to pronounce on 
- the morrow before the people ; on the morrow be was 
found dead in his bed. No wound, it was assorted, ap- 
]}eared on the body ; his slaves, however, being put to the 
question, affirmed that the house had been entered <luring 
the night, and a murder perpetrated. The persons of the 
assassins were, they declared, unknown to them. Suspicion 
fell sometimes on Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
sometimes on Sempronin, the wife of the deceased, who 
was supposed to have causes of domestic chagrin; but 
wlien the senate faileil to institute further inquiries, and 
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shrank from avcngnig the noblest of the Komans, some 
sliarc of the suspicion might natiu'iilly atitich even in that 
illustriotis quarter. 

The Italians were struck with consternation. Kilenily 
and almost luiporccivod, Ihcy had )>t;en making their way 
towards tlieir cherished object^ (lie franchise of the city. 
One of thems named Perpermi, a distinguished soldier^ had 
just heou allowiid to attain the consulship, ainl with the 
aid of Sci[»io they hop<^d to break down the interests still 
armed agahist theta, lint his <leath was tlici signal ha’' 
a, more violent ja’oscriptlori of their claims. I'he seaiate 
decreed tlnit all Italhuis should bo expelled from iIkj city. 
P(3rperna himself was included in the sentence of haiush- 
numt. Ifc snatched the fasces from his mansimij and 
(tarried them to the scat of his ancestors, among the 
Samnian mountains, chased with ignominy from tlie city 
in which his son had merited a triumph. 

At this conjuncture the loaders of the popular party 
stiddenly changed their tacti<^^. Cains (iracchns, witli 
politic boldness, offeretl himself as the dehmder of (he 
Ittdians. Ifulvius seconded this new nummumt. Klect(*d 
consul, ho allowed the exiles to appi-‘al to the p<‘oplo 
against this (kIIous deen'.c. lAiriher, in onler to (conciliate 
in one league the opposing iiuerests of tlic Italians and 
the Koman commons, he proposed to give the fran(rhis<{ to 
all such as hIiouM fail to obtain a portion of tin? public 
lands. The senators could not be cxpectetl to .ratify such 
a measure ; but ITiilvius refused even to ask their opinion. 
It would have been ratified, however, by popular accla-* 
mation, had not l^'ulvius been compelled to withdraw from 
the city, and take the command of the national armies in 
defence of the MassiUuns, who claimed the aid of the 
republic, as their ancient ally, against some neighbouring 
aggressors. At the same time Cains was got rkl of for 
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the moment, by means of an official appointmcat in 
Sardinia. The Italians were exasperated; perhaps tliey 
conceived themselves deserted by their pretended friends. 
The little commonwealth of Fregelhe rashly flew tu arms, 
and the praetor Opimius marched against it. It was 
betrayed by one of its own citizens, who was brrjidcal 
to after ages, even by the Homans themselves, ])y tne title 
of Numitorliis the traitor, Frcgeflte was s:u*l:ed ,intl 
destroyed, and the bloody execution done upon it an'osird 
for thirty-five years the insuiTection of Ittdy agairist 
Home. 

The Italian states had refrained from succouring 11 air 
comrades in their extremity, and the senate had fullod tc* 
connect any other of their allies with this abta'live n-voll. 
Convinced, however, that a single petty community wouhl 
not have ventured on such a step without instigators mul 
accomplices, it looked for the real pr<jniot<jrH of the re- 
bellion in Rome itself. It pretended to dis<?uvor in 
C. Gracchus the real author of tlic revolt, and (‘uusod him 
to bo impeached for ti'easou. This w'as a rash move. 
Caius had acquired pojnilarity with the soldiers in his hUo 
office; he had displayed courage and conduct in the fndd ; 
and he had devoted himself to the comforts of his 
comrades in arms. The citizens had already scroened him 
from a petty charge of having quitted his duties, and re- 
paii*ed to Rome, without his conunander’s pcjrmissiom 
When, therefore, the graver accusation was advanet^cl 
against him, his eloquence, which was bold and miinly, 
fell upon favourable oars. Not only was he aequittecl 
with acclamations, but his suit for the tribunate was 
crowned with success. The influence of the nobles indeed 
effected that he should bo elected fourth instead of first 
on the list; but, once installed on the tribunitian bench, 
his zeal, activity, and popular maimers, soon gave him a 
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virtual preonilnonco al^ovo all his c<>lle:ip*ue.s. IMorc am- 
tiiini hia ln'tsther, ho wa?i ihr Irv'.s .scriqmluns in 
ilic ot‘ lii.s iiKiims. Conun'i: isocund to tho contcyt. 

he had alrca-d}'' had his wiiriiiiiy;s;, and lui IkuI defceniiiiHit'i 
to profit by them. Tiberius, iinii iii his own ijjfe[j;rity 
and the justie-o oi' his views, had veiiturtnl to a-ltneh die 
senate, without first se«‘unug the peuj)le on his i)Wii side. 
IJaias r(?soIved to seeur<^ his own position in the first In- 
slanee. ^.riherins htid ibr Ids o]»jeet, to ]»etter the eoii- 
diiioD ni* the ])oorer classes. CJains aimed at a ree.nn- 
strucainii t>f‘ tlm national polity. Ills mother Conu-lri, 
t<*rnfied by the slaugliter of one of ln r sons, urg<jd him, 
it is said, to abstain from the iruhless attempt,. Ihit 
a voice sountled in his oars, lint the desliny of hath tlui 
tJra<M*iri was the sam<*., to hi^'ht and di(* ibr th(' pt^iple; 
mid with the mixitd leeliTnjjs ol* ytmtifeaniH*, of imlinnia.-* 
tion, of pa,1riotlsm, juid of amhition, lui troilc boldly 
ami resolutely in the bloody Ibotstc^ps of his broilierV 
c;are(!r. 

'J\) vcn^ean(ie his first thoui*;hts Wi-re fi;ivtm, his lir^t 
measures direided. He causecl two laws to 1m, *, (mneted; 
tlie one levelle<l af!;ainst Octavius, hi the <‘(!e<'fc that a 
person who had omie beam deprived of a jmblic. ehar<^e 
should he inell<j;ihle to any oiliee in luf.urc; tlui other sub- 
jcctctl the eousui Po]>iHus io im peach nuiut for the banish- 
ment of citiz<jns, IVitnals of Tiberius, without ft Ibriual 
trial. The first of* these laws Caius himself*, at his nmther’s 
instance, annulled; but ihipilius was eonstniiucd to with- 
draw hhnsidf, by voliintai'y (^xile, from the terrors of the 
other. This second enuctmeut, which was indeed only a 
more solemn ratification of the old constitutional principle 
on which the commons liad been wont to insist, which 
secured a full trial to every Koman citizen in matters 
aHeoting his life and station, became important in the 
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later history of Rome’s civil commotions, as a safeguard u! 
liberty or an instrument of vengeance. 

Having offered this sacrifice to the shade of his brothe r, 
Caius proceeded to develop his own policy. He coiifinncd, 
by reiterated edicts, the principle of the agrarian law pr<i“ 
mulgated by Tiberius, though he advanced no neai’or 
its practical execution. Caius, it is said, waH the first. 
Roman statesman who appointed a regular distribution of 
corn among the poorer citizens, requiring the stale tt> buy 
up large consignments of grain from tlic j^rovlnces, aial li» 
sell it again at a fixed I'ate below tlic natural prica*. 
nobles themselves seem to have acquiesced without ahiria in 
this measure, by which they hoiked to secure the cit}^ IVoiui 
seditious movements in time of scarcity; but they lailiMl 
to foresee the discouragement it would give to ind n^^try, 
the crowds of idle and dissipated citizens it w<uil<l enlifa» 
into the forum, the appetite it would create for i^how.-, 
entertainments and largesses, and the ptnver it would 
thus throw into the hands of unprincipled (]einagogut\^. 
Caius next established customs duties upon variou*^ ar- 
ticles of luxury imported into the city fi>r the wc of lluj 
rich ; he decreed the gratuitous supply of clothing to the 
soldiers, who had hitherto been required to provide them- 
selves out of their pay ; he founded colonies for the iumui- 
diate gratification of the poorer citizens, who wore waiting 
in vain for the promised distribution of lands ; ho causcil 
the construction of public granaries, bridges and roads, to 
furnish objects of useful labour to those who were not 
unwilling to work. Caius himself, it is said, directed the 
course and superintended the making of the roads, some 
of which we may still trace traversing Italy in straight 
lines from point to point, filling up depressions and hollow- 
ing excrescences in the face of the country, and built upon 
huge substructions of solid masonry. Those who most 
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ieiiriiii tiud lulled lilm coiiics.^cd iluAv ninuzemcnt at the 
luoLrnificcncc of liis projcclrs and tliu energy of his prcx^eed- 
iiigs : the people, in whose iuic]*est.s lu^ Kaled^ W(*re filled 
with adiiili’atioii and delight, when th(^y .saw liini attended 
rn.aa inoniing to night by crowds oi‘ contractoiv:, artiflcoTs, 
ambassadors, magi si rales, soldiers, and men of Jearuing, 
to all (d‘ whom he was easy of access, {idapting his hehavitmr 
to the cuiiditiou of each in turn; thus proving, as they 
declared, the falsehood ol* those wlio presumed t(^ call him 
vloleiit and tvrannioah Ife thus diovved himself mta’e 
skilful as a popular leader in his (healings with men lh.*ni 
in his harangues from the rijstra- ]5iit his .spc<*ches svere 
<llstinguished not only ibr their eloquence, Imt for an in- 
nf)varK)n of peeuliar signiihaince. Jhifore his lime, tin; 
speakers in the Jorum were wont 1o turn towards that j»or- 
lion of the tq)en spac(3 <‘jilletl ihe taimitium, wliich properly 
belonged to the patn<fian curies; but (laiii.-^ (iraccims 
addressed himself to the mass oJ‘ the citizens l)ehiml the 
rostra, a jaaicticc which from thenceforth hectime usually 
adopted. 

By these innovations Caiu.s lai<! *a widii basis of p(»pu-* 
larity, Theiaaipon he commencetl his nK‘diiaK*d altack 
upon tlio privihgiid clas.se.s. possi'ss at least one 

obscure intiiuati(m of a eiiange be idfci'ted or proposcnl iit 
the manner of voting by cemturies, wlilch struck at tin? 
influence of the wealthier cdas.sus. He eoiifirmccl an<l 
extended the Porciau law, for the ja’oteidion of citizens 
against the siggrcsHion of the*. inagistratcH without a formal 
appeal to the peojde. 3^1 ven tlie powers of the dicfatorshii), 
to which the senate luul been wont to resort for tlic co- 
ercion of its refractory fjpponcnts, were crippled by these 
provisions ; and wo shall sec that no rccoiirso was again 
had to this extraordinary and odious appointment till the 
oligarchy had gained for a time a complete Yxotoiy over 
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their adversaries. Another change, even more iinpnrtiinr, 
was that by which the knights were admitted to the gretJier 
share, if not, as some suppose, to the whole, (?r the juuh'K.i 
appointments. In a republic, it may be 
judicial prerogative is the most impoiTant of :dl pub » 
functions. If it fall into the hands of a class or y in 
the state, it becomes inevitably an instrihneijt ol* 
lion and aggrandizement. As long as the soriaoa**; Wi-ro 
the judges, the provincial governors, who weri; 
senators, wore secure from the consofiuontaj ni' iiupoaili- 
ment. If the knights were to fill the same office, it luiyhi 
be expected that tliQ piihlicem?.^ the fanm.‘rs oi‘ llui rovoimo- 
abroad, would be not less assured of in^uuiity. wlmb-vi r 
were the enormity of their exactions. Ihit at tht.-i nuunent 
the provinces wei*c cxclaiuiiug against an Aun^lins 
aLivius Salinator, a Manius Aijuilius, and lln ir - 

were vainly soliciting justice against these i*x(orlinii:iii 
proconsuls. The tribune took advantage of iluj scandal ol 
this grievous iniquity; he proposed a iiindammdal ehan-r 
In the constitution of the tribunals, and the knights were, 
suddenly installed in the seats of justice. 

It was vain, indeed, to expect greater purity fVnni the 
second order of citizens than from the first. If the sonaforH 
openly denied justice to complainaiits, the knights aliuosi 
as openly sold it. This was in itself a grievous (hjgratla- 
tion of the tone of public morality ; but this was not all 
the evil of the tribune’s reform. It arrayed the two pri- 
vileged classes of citizens in direct hostility to one another. 
Cams made the republic douhh'-keaded^ was the profound 
remark of antiquity. He sowed tlio seeds of a war t>f an 
hundi^ed years. Tiberius had attempted to raise up a class 
of small j)roprietors, who, by the simplicity of their 
manners and moderation of their tastes, might form, m 
he hoped, cl strong conservative barrier between the 
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tyranny of the nuhles ainl the envy of the. peo»)Se; l>at 
Chiine?, on llic failure of this aUein])t, wtis content to 
elevate a chiss to power, who slumhl npejn hotl: 

exthaaes of the :;«;(*, ial scale, —thfi rich by tla-ir \v<‘:ilt!o 
and the iio(/r by llseir oFrj.in. Unforiunr.ti'Iy Ihis was 
e.reate not a new c‘Jass, l»nt. a. ihov parly. 'fiKs 
the niorfaid Uhai, liio iiiiaiufial au;eiit.s of the ri^publie, aw 
home and abroad, ha’iued already a powtirfiil (^orporafiojn 
(‘luse.ly allied in interest and synijruliies, the, last of a!L, 
ir'rhapii, lo whom the privllivj;c should laivii htajn eiitru’-te f 
of til'- pen SI 11 <j; justice between <*Jasscs and jrirlies in the 
<a»THiuonwca.llh. Oti more than one ocjctision., ind(*eil, we, 
shall lind the kniahts do ijjood s(a*vl\*e to the (*oniM»on- 
wealth in previmlinji; (fiircrent Kcetions of Ihn nobllHy from 
dying at each other’s thnHits, nfid inai?ilainlng the e<|ul!i- 
briniu of governniciit against the atta<dvs of Ibe governois 
ibeanselves. JJut as regardtiil tlaar Ircalnajut of allies an S 
sabjecits, th<3 second order was no h'l-js violent ami rapaeion- 
than the Jirst, ami both conspired hgetlaw to lill the 
measure of the national iifapiitu^s, mid draw down upcni 
tlie re])nblic their ajipropriale r(!tributioiu 

<lno din^ct advantage, at all cv<'nfs, (fains (*x])ecte<l to 
derive, besides the liuniiliution of his l)roth<a'’s inurdt^mrs, 
from this eh‘,vatIon ol* tins knights; la^ hopt^l to Hccun* 
their grateful co-ojK‘raliou towards the iinpoHtmt object he 
next hail in view : this was no less than the, full ialnnssiim 
of the Latins and Italians to the right of Bidlmgc. We 
liave scon how nnnjh the policy of the Koinan statesmen 
had vacilhitml on this subject- Tiberius Gracchus ha<l 
desired it, but tlie people, in whose interest lie was acting, 
were too decidedly opposed to it to allow him seriously to 
entertain the idea. 8cipio iKtnilinnus had espoused the 
cause of the Italians, and excited thcreliy the jealousy of 
the senate itself. His premature death had i^nstraied 
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whatever design he may have really conteuiplatcd. Cuius 
had boldly assumed the patronage of the saine liboi*al 
j)olicy, though he could not hope to cany it at once inlo 
execution against the I'ooted hostility of the classes ho 
pretended to lead; but his enactment for the distribu- 
tion of corn among the populace helped to soothe the 
jealousy of the commons. Their own SLil)sisteiu'.o 
assuredj they felt themselves no longer consti^ulnoil tn 
struggle against every other competitor for the luotni'i 
of living. The chief boon which the franclilse coiilern‘(! 
was exemption from tribute to tlm national treasnr\\ 
which had been remitted to the citizens since the. 
quest of Macedonia ; but the admission of a larger nnmbcj 
to this immunity made no addition to the burdens of tho.-e 
already relieved from it: the enhancement r»f taxation 
required to replenish the public coifers would lull iiiwui 
the provinces, and more distant subjects of the rejmblh*, 
To acquire a share in the opportunities for honour and 
advancement, in the use of public domains, in the founda- 
tion of colonies, in the distribution of largesses, was an 
object of natural ambition to the Italian population ; 1ml, 
besides these direct advantages, they longial for the right 
of citizenship, to relieve them from the tyrnnni<ad <»p]>n‘s- 
sion to which, as conquered foreigners, they were too (jften 
subjected. The officers of the haughty republic allowed 
themselves to treat the Latin colonies, even within a few 
days’ journey of Home, with the same overbearing iilso- 
lence they practised upon the barbarians of Spain, or tlui 
effeminate Greeks and Asiatics. The Roman pcipulaecj 
itself was disgusted at the wanton enormities their noble 
magistrates perpetrated on the helpless Italians. Caius 
could appeal to a sense of humanity, even in the Roman 
forum, and urge the claims of his clients by harrowing 
tales of the atrocities they -were made to suffer from 
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ihcir Iloniun j^ovoniors. A ]iO gitsid^ 

ftnlvrad Tt>tnium : hin wtftt a -ir/\sh L) htUlia hi 

f:hf* 7 /ii^n s htifhii, '.riiv tdiivf nifn/htrah^ af Ihv, town 

qtilomljf ordered the htiUiers to reinuee^ llie htdij^ /a//r» 
#'/v'/v coatphtiHed to her htfAxwd that the htilhi^ irere 
ted cl(‘iit‘ed saofi emuufk^ ttud ire re imi an ilea a itr 
n.eal as tlleif should ham heeiu IfluTeapon the eoasof 
'^aused the mai/lslrale^ a ‘man of hajh hhlh as 'ireh 
as slalion^ to he hoand to a. slalot ht the marhet* 
plae.e^ to he stripped and heaten with rods I! he a eommon 
slaref Siicli a boating, bosidtss its ignominy, gouornlly 
<mdo<l in <lt^iitli. At another |/lace, a local Jnagustrato oai-t 
hiinsoir lierullong from tlie walls Ut escape a siniiiar in- 
dignity fur a similar dolhiftuency, ^Flic wretched ]H»op!(* 
proclaimed ihtit none should venturi*. 1»> use the public 
baths \vh<mever a Kuman oiiicer was in their city, ('a, in.-' 

had another anecdote to tell. Ac/ me shorn poa from a 
sha/le examphf lie sjiid, ** the viofenee ami reehh'ssness o f 
our ijounp nobles. A few pears since a yoniaj hyalas was 
jaurnepinp home from Asm. J/e was rarricd hi. a closed 
litter. As he passed throuifh the territory of Vi tnishim^ a 
rustle herdsman met him on the rmaf and ashed. th(‘ hearers 
in jest whether they were, carryimj a. corpsef^ Jt \vas a 
word of evil omen. ^Vhe yoiuiy man eaased the hearers to 
set him dawn^ audy imfusleniny the straps of the litter^ 
task the wnf ofdnnala couidrymuu till he expired under their 
hlowsJ* 

''riicso stories, the general truth of which unfortunately 
cannot l)c doubted, made a grave impression ujiou the 
Koman people. When Caius elevated tlic kniglits to the 
judicial bench, in the place of the senate, he had been 
taunted, as we have seen, wdth raising a perpetual source 
of division between the dominant classes of the people* 
The cammonwealthf he might have retorted with at least 
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equal justice, continue dimdcd agaim^i u',< 

long as the Romans and Italians are arrayed in a himiiiv 
attitude against each other. Let the two natnais r*/* 
ulesce finally in one^ the stvevgth oj the r< jathha irdl / r 
douhled^ and the period of its einpire ihdrjinitcly pro- 
longed,"^ The nobles perceived -willi alnnii that ihrir 
enemy had excited the sympathy of his audietieo. 
more were they alarmed when he proposed and carrit'd a 
rogation for the foundation of ample eoltuuos, on the ry 
spots which had been signalized liy their powerful rivalry 
to liomc. Cains undertook to restore Ihc iK>litiral im- 
portance of Capua and Tarentum in Italy; uiuh in .'pire 
of the imprecations denounced against iiny one who ^^huuid 
dare to rebuild Carthage, to found ui)ou its ruins a colony 
of plebeians, hardly less hostile, it might be foan^d, to 
the actual government of Rome, than the Cjirthagijuaufn 
themselves. 

This noble idea of restoring the capital of Africa, which 
the conquerors had so ungenerously <Icstroyi*dj» hcTanu* 
fixed in the minds of the democratic rtd'ormmM of ilut 
republic. It was destined to be achieved by a greater 
man than Caius Gracchus, almost a century later; hut 
the tribune was thoroughly in earnest; and in onhr 
perhaps to expedite and secure the accompHslmuait <»f tlui 
undertaking, in the face of the jealousies which it would 
excite on the part, not of the Romans only, Ijiit of iliti 
local colonists at Utica or Hippo, he crossed the sea in 
person, and spent some months on the spot, laying th<! 
new foundations, and inaugurating them by religious cero 
monies. On his departure the work seems to have lan- 
guished, and was speedily extinguished. But, in the 
meanwhile, his absence from Rome had given an ad- 
vantage to his adversaries. The nobles, who had long 
vainly opposed, had suddenly offered to outbid him. 
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* Ti. nir -fwirs.*! CATUS lose?; lifs PC/ruEAiUTT. 

They pfit fiJj’Wiird oiv*. of* Uie irihuiuiSj had 

p;iun(jd 3 rinnK'<’ UrcK-^u^'s to |;n?|Kthe llio Ibuiidiiilhjn 

not of* three <*nlnn5o.s ^^aly,, hut td’ twelve, to suiind l!f.o 
rent-elijir^'c, vdiieli (\*:uis laid re.^erved to llie wtaio oo 
l!»e hnul?^ disl rihuh*:! to llio poor, iUid to e:d(iO<l to 
Latins iniiuiuiity from corporal pnj)Is!uuont, aionrj; wiih Hio 
Ollier Loman j^avileocL-j v. liieh !je lifu! chihui'iil (or l!aau« 
J{. was iu the. iiihlsl of the ea,;ise«l hy thi;*j 

inmneiivres that trains had imjaaidiaitiy quillt'd l!iti <*ity. 
Oii his return lie found the basis of his popularity under- 
mined, and his <uvn safely nnaiaeed |>y the suit i‘or the 
eonsulshiji of Dpiniius, ilie <1<‘. Iroyer of tie* 

most inveterate of his peivonai loes. The trau'ed;> of 
'Tiberius, it was hut too fijiparout, was about to he' rt*- 
enacted. Caius Jihaudonetl his staU'Iy mausifni on the Pa- 
latine, and took up his nc-'uhnuio, lor the saJas of s^ euriq. . 
in llui mhlst of iIkj people near llu? Pornni. Ife eulioti 
upon the. Latins !<» eity loi’ liis prolue.lioiu Put 

an edict of' the consul connuanth.'d itviny ffaliau fo Iea\ * 
Lome. TjH) trihunc protested at!;ainst tla^ deereo, \vhii‘h 
he danal not forbid. When one. f»f his iritUMp, a p'liest 
from Ittiiy, was dra^cjeetl to prison bt foirc his ewes, he 
shrank Ironi defenifun,^ Ifun. The* confession of his own 
weakness was fatal to him. Tlie pef>plc dr(iw hack 
coldly from their patron, and luj failc<l in his suit lor a 
third tribunate. 

Opimius, on Hutaiecdlij;^ to IIhj cojisiilship, decreed an 
inquiry into the condition of the new colony of Carthage, 
and vaunted openly an intention of rescinding its charter. 
Cains, no longer tribune, and divested of personal in- 
violability, was called upon to defend it at a serious dis- 
advantage. He despaired of success by legal means, and 
prepared at once for force. His mother Cornelia aided 
him with masculine resolution. While he mamtainad 
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himself in the city, she collected a number of foreigners, 
and sent them armed, but disguised as rustic labourers, to 
his assistance. These men had fewer scruples than even 
the degraded j)opulace itself. When a lictor ol* the 
consul insulted Caius and his friends, by calling on thoui 
to make room for better men, these hot parllziuis struck 
him suddenly to the ground. The senate, hastily con- 
vened, declaimed the state in danger, and invested (‘Ipimius 
with arbitrary powers. He armed the nobles, the knights, 
and the slaves; he occupied during the niglii tin,* Ca- 
pitol and the temple of Castor and Pollux in tho Forum, 
and next morning summoned Caius tuul Fulvliis to 
answer for the murder of the lictor. Far froiti obeying 
the summons, they too distributed arms to their tulluirents, 
and seized the temple of Diana on the Aveuitine, from 
whence they issued a proclamation, in wlfmh they pro- 
mised freedom to the slaves who sht)nhl join them. 
But this invitation met with no response# Th<i consul 
offered pardon to all who would abandon the cliu'ls ol* ihii 
sedition, and the band of mutineers melted rapidly tiway. 
Fulvius vras discovered in a deserted bath, and put to the 
svvord. Caius fled by the Sublician bridge, and two of 
his companions sacrificed their lives to retard the pursuit. 
With a horse he might have escaped, but though he loudly 
called for one, no friend or adherent cumc furwanl to 
his succour. He cast himself into the sacred grove of thi^ 
Furies, and there caused a slave to give him the death 
blow. Opimius had promised to pay for his head its 
weight in gold. Septimuleius, a friend of the consul, who 
had acquired the precious trophy, extracted the brains, 
replaced them with lead, and so claimed the reward. A 
massacre of the rebel’s adherents followed, and three thou- 
sand arc said to have perished. Their houses were razed ; 
their estates ^sonfiseatod ; their widows forbidden to wear 
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itioLirning for tlieiu : tho wifo oi‘ Ciiuis was even tleprivi^i 
ul* her dowry. 

At a, later peritjd the j)eop!(; ereeied statucH to tlie 
(frarclii, and raised allars on lli<! spots where lluiy had 
iallen, on wliieli sji(Mant‘('s t^ontiniied loieji; to he ohhred. 
dlHS lardy ^^Tatitude eonsoied (’orneha, w!io relahse.d in o 
distant retirement iho intnnory ut* ihe .‘^reatne^s ijotli o:' 
her parents and her ollspriiej;. In lua* dwidlint^ 4ns the pri>- 
inontory ot* -Misenuni, sHrr<Mind(i<l hy tiie envoys of kin'rs 
and the refavseidatives ol* (ireeian literature^ siu; n‘joa,ied 
in Hicouriting to her admiring* visitors tlie life and di‘alh o; 
her noble children, without shetldiuo* a tear, hut s[U‘ak-^ 
in!Lt calmly of them, as heroes of ancient days, ( )nly si a" 
would conclude her account of Inn* father Afrlcanns with 
th<^ words — ffViinil-'riiUfh'f'ti of tJu^ (jrent onto * 

/y/y .<co//..s*. ’'riooj pvi'lAfo'd hi iho tnnplea anti f/ron s of fit*' 
f>W,s*, ''thiof doAt'vrvtl to fall hi thoitt htd// aptdit^ for ihtp 
ytwr their it mu far thr nohlrst entf — th*.' happhnois of rJui 
peophJ^ 
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CHAPTER IL 

ABISTOCRATIGAL REACTION AGAINST THE POPHLAi: Li.GI^A.A- 

TION OF THE GRACCHI. VTAXl WITH .J Ut . UI.'Til A AN U 'i Hi: 

CIMBRT. — CAIUS MARIUS. SEVEN CONSELSH IPS. TRUiCNA i E 

or SATURNINUS. ^ITIS OrERTlIROW AND OEA'L’IR 

A. V. 633—654. B. C. 121— lun. 

The nobles celebrated tlieir victory with iasoloni triumph. 
When the 3000 corpses had been thrown into iluj Titn'iN 
the stains of massacre wiped from the street:-,, and the 
price of murder paid, Opirnius commemoratotl tlic bh^Mly 
triumph by a medal, on which Hercules, tlui i!xt<.rininul<»r 
of monstei’S, was represented with his club and a laurel 
chaplet- He proceeded to purify the city with Iiaiiralii.ns, 
and dedicated a temple to Concord, in arrogant imitation 
of the crowning act of Camillus, the fatlua* of liis <.M»unt rv. 
Rut Camillus had not put his opponent ld<*inins tt» d<.‘:ith: 
he had brought an era of public troubles t<^ a <d<»so, wIu'jt^uh 
O pirnius had only opened the door of revolution and 
jiroscription. 

For the moment, however, the success of the rmblos 
appeared complete. With the exercise of some prudciuM^ 
and self-control they felt assured of the speedy reversal 
of all the innovations of the Gracchi They allowed 
themselves fifteen years (n.c. 121 — 106) to effect this re- 
action. Tlie partizans of Cuius Gracchus were not entirely 
<Ifuinted at first. A tribune, named Dccius, had the te- 
merity to impeach Opirnius, on the old legal principle to 
which the Commons clung with pertinacity, for having 
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put citizens to ck-Nlli witlioiit Hr! senute cin^jloycd 

l*upinarf CitrliO. fi. (a>]irtn! ;i1. tin* time, though liimscir a 
frioiul uprI o<llRmU. of tint murdered ifum, to (ielcnd lii.s 
prtMle< lessor in olticc. J>y llfis iMjndcsci-ti: ion Ca-rho ex- 
pectuil perhaps to makt.. his pt^aee with ids old loes, or, 
Ritlier, his jidmissioii t(j the c'onsuisliij# may ha.vo ]>opn t,hc 
»eal oh a ]>reU*ndo<l recoiioiriRlioii lK*1\ve<‘n them. Nover- 
tluih^ss, af*t(‘r sucMR^ssfully ileleiidiiig Opiiaius, Ini was ]iliri« 
self* suldected in the lollowing jR‘ar to inipt'aclmitail, an<l 
.L- IjicininsCrassus, afterwtirds distinguislKMl as the greatest 
of liie Komai}, f»rulors before (dce.ro, gaimid Ins first lunrufs 
in driving lilm into hunHhnionta or, as some reported, to a 
voluntary death. From henceh?rth ihci Semproniau Jaws 
were sueeessively modified or aholjslKal. ''.Fhe Ag’raj’Iuii 
law Iiad hitherto Ixsen very Impt?rle(!t ly (‘xt^enled, aiul the 
prorision hy wliich llin new po.^«^eSi-ors wtaii l‘orhidd(in to 
rdiouato tluiir lots, had matctrially \itiati'd llici boon to tlai 
poorer citizens, who Iiafl little iinjIiuiUion, espiM-iidly after 
tins eshdilishnuiiifc of a Itirgess of corn, to <|uit lla^ vo- 
luptuous idleness of the city foi’ thtj etdtivalion of distant 
farms. I’his proliilntion was ae^eordingly spin dily r(^vt)k(Mh 
The result wlfudi TI}K?rins foresaw imniediah ly folhnved. 
liicli cu]nlalists began to swallow up tluj petty allotments 
of the j>oor, uiul tlie s<de eflect of the Agrarian law was 
to restox*c to the nobles in complete dominion tluj lands, 
the mere occupation <d’ which lia<l b<.*en Khinonneed as so 
capital a grievaiHH). A trilmiu*, named Hp. Tliorius, now 
stepped forward to stay all fux’tlier division of the public 
doxnains. The Agrarian law was definitively abrogated: 
the nobles were confirmed in the full possesaion of their 
occupations, with only a certain rent-charge levied upon 
their lands for the benefit of the inferior citizens, among 
whom it was severally distributed. This was almost pre- 
cisely the same in principle as the English poor-rate. 

0 
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But even this modification lasted only a few years. The 
nobles did not long pause in the career of ix'actiun. In 
the year 646 they prevailed on another trihiint^ to rh-» 
nounce and abrogate this provision also, and iho, p^nplt. 
v;ere s 2 >oiled of their legal and eciuitahle rigid.-' b_\ tho 
hands of their own chosen jn'otcctors. At dje siUiie iiine 
even the distributions of corn, ibr win* i< 

they had renounced tlicir share of the pitblie iair.l-, 
gradually restricted and reduced. 

While, however, tlie nobles galn«;d to tlieir :ddo s > 11*0 of 
the natural cham[duns of their adversaries, tln'y not 

free from jealousies among themselves. 'The .^ubjirjnlion 
of the f)eople only served to revive their cnvii iuh:. tiiie di- 
visions. The conquest of Greece liad opened a. widi^ field 
to new ideas, which threatened to sap the antiqiu,' pre- 
judices of the nation, and together with them niauy th-* 
most obvious safeguards of the existing order of iljings. 
Among the nobles there had always hetm a <dass oJ' liih j-d, 
wolT informed, and specultitive men, who had imronraged 
the dissemination of ideas which they had tla nt . rives im- 
bibed. But tlie greater number, led by some (»f iht: 
gravest and most influential of the consulars and -laiafors, 
had strenuously opposed every social innovation, iVaughi, 
as they jwoclaimed, with danger to tlm austerii virtues tif 
the I'cpubllo* All foreign arts and institutions they laTi 
in abliorrcnce. The scenic representations <d' Ktruriu, the 
literature and jfiiilosophy of Greece, the ndigious mum- 
meries of the East they denounced with equal fervour. 
In the year 638 the censors Metellus, surnamed Ualma- 
ticus, and Iloinitius Ahenobarbus expelled all foreign 
show-mongers from the city. At the same time, in re* 
vising, as was tlieir duty, tlsc list of the senate, they 
erased from the album the muues of thirty-two, of wherm 
two were their •own 2 )redc‘cessors in that grave und honour- 
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iiblc ofraus The liiucrf were not so pure, that the vices of 
victlnjs I^e the real cause of their expulsion, 

may tliat the censurslilp was already etn- 

p!oy<^<K as it was still more notoriously on later occasions, 
ini' Ihci p:ratifitriliou oT personal or party ohjects. Among 
the (C’:pe,!!tHl senators wc^re, doubtless, those whose sy in [jtithy 
with ihe e,i;ioniniis, nr jicrsonal ambition, were most icared 
by tluj! jMnnj»i‘,rtHl champions of iiristoera tic monopoly. In 
tiio Ibllowiiig year the ctnisul Scaurus promulgated a new 
sumpluarv Jaw, anti jdaceil some I'ostrietlons iijiou the 
pu!hii‘al rights ol’ freeduieii. Specknis eti<)ris were made 
for the relonuatina -of manners, an<l vindication ol* the 
national purity. Several vestals were eomleinned l*or 
Incest, and with thcjm their convicted paramours, who, it 
apjaan's, \v(‘re ol* the equestrian order. These judgmeiils, 
it se(mis, lay within the ]n*ovincc of the consul; but the 
political tribunals were still oc.cu}aed by the huights, and 
they carried the war into the quarteris of the enemy by the 
condemnation, c>u various pretences, of Opiuiius and fouc 
othm* <;unsulars. nobles now anneal tliemscdvcs for a 

final struggle. Crassus, whoso oloqu(m(!c was rising in 
laineaial [M»pida.rit y, ph;aded for them heforotho asstanbled 
citi;<ims. Sfira he <*rie(l, ////-.sv; miU. 

whoati ci*ih'ltff Jhr our hhuxl ; Irt us not he wrule 

suhJeH to olhrrs Hum yoarselrrsi Jhr tra rannoty ?re (nujkt 
not to tuire any ntasf.ers hut the juoplti of llie 

peoplt*, already de.haueJied by idlem^ss and indulgence, had 
forgotten all the princiiiicrt fur which the (iracohl hud so 
lately conteiidcjd. d'hc knights were deprived of their 
monopoly of the judmia, and the bench of justice was now 
fairly divided between the two superior orders of the 
common weal tin 

In recovering their ground, the nobles were aided by 
certain external ‘jircuuistancos. In the year 641 th<^ 

n 2 
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republic was first alarmed with the fornui]a!»]e najiaes el 
the Cimlui and Teutones, who, duHceiMliiaj: uiJun the* 
northern flanks of the Alt^s from llu‘. heiut ui' < it rnionv, 
threatened to overleaj) the barrier w hieli defended lial) 
from the barbarians. These two confedta’alo nniiojis Jjnd 
issued, as was believed, from the low euiimne< bel v.neu 
the Elbe and the Baltic, under pre.-fsnre of iunn<!r.l ion, 
famine and pestilence. Ilusliing sunlliwnrd in ijue.-i of 
food or l)00ty, they had pcnetnitt^d the vte-t Ilei*<-sninn 
forests which covered tlic wliole interior oi‘ ]nod< j n t ut- 
many, and had re“ai)peared at tlio loot (d dm Illm lian 
Alps. At this period the Ibniuins \vt‘re >l*.Vily ninkiie^ 
their way against the scattered but wat^hho, Iriln ,^ wiiieh 
occupied the vast I'egions bctwe<‘n the J>a,nnl»(^ atal (lie 
mountains of Thrace. Their consuls svvui Ibrth \<'ur 1 »\ 
year, and won triumplis over the Ikihuutian.', tin* Illyrinn.*, 
and the Carnian or Ilhmtiaii Gauls, '^riu.y tMunniundod I In* 
new invaders to retire from regions which tlu'y had eitlu r 
claimed themselves, or x*eliiH{uLshed to oeeupani^ whom 
they denominated friends and allu^s. '!rhn b!n*hariaii,> \u*r{» 
appalled at this bold defiance from an eneinv tht*y hud 
never yet seen, but whoso fume was J)ruhe<l ihrounhont 
Europe. They paused, and even ollercd to a[»ologi/.e fwr 
their ignorant intrusion. But Pupariua Curbo, tlu? gtintj- 
ral of the Homans, deemed it safer to <lcstroy ilmin liy 
treachery, and suddenly attacked them while awailitig the 
return of their envoys from his camp, lie was mmx- 
pcctedly defeated with such loss, that tlie invaders might 
have cx-ossedthe Alps without resistance, had they followed 
up their victory without hesitation. liut they turnetl 
away in the direction of Gaul, and Home was for the 
moment relieved from her apprehensions. 

Tlie ocouiTcncc of a perihtus crisis gcnernlly unnerves 
the masses, and causes them to relax from the attitude of 
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(lufcnco or a^iigreir^sioii tliey niuy have assumed against a 
doim‘Slic adve-ivary. Tiut at the same time it raises the 
spirits of* the np]K‘r class, rev(‘aliiig* to them the secret of 
tlic.ir stnujgtii, an<l giving them conlideiiec iu their own 
unity and reru^hilion. The nobles umha'tuok with alacriU" 
the (icTence*. ofllai n*jm1>n<‘5 and the subniittecl with 

more apttihy than ever to the iuar<ih of* aristocratic reaction. 
Xinucroiis and wdl-appoinled armies wei*G despatched into 
Gaul to (vmiront the northern ivandc'rers in the (juarter 
which thoyliad now visiUid. Ihit the harharians exceeded, 
both in mimh(‘rs and pcirsonul strength, the legions of the 
repnlflic. Hu\v def*oate<l the eonsnl Silauus on the fron- 
titu’s oi* tlic Jloman province; tlicir allies, the Helve- 
tians, n»ut‘‘d and slew a second consul, Cassius, iu the 
t(‘rr 5 toiy of Sa,voy; while a third imperator, Aurelius 
Scaurns, was captured almost at the sa,mo nioaient by 
another division of the iuvadex's. The finnucss of the 
eaptivxi in defying his victors, and assuring them of the 
iiushakou power and unfailing vengeance of the rcpiihlic, 
seems liav(‘ delerre<l them from mandung upon Italy, 
wlfndi wtis agjiiii open to them. Home recruited her 
aiMuii's, tmd s(mt out two inonj generals to arrest their 
progress. Ihit t,hcs(» too were routed in their turn. Tlie 
camps of (kepio and Manlius, who had refused to unite 
their forces, wm-e lhr<*ed, one after the other, on the same 
day : the rout was more comjdete, and the slaughter more 
ovcrwladming than ha<l hefullcu the rcpulilic since the days 
of Canme aiul the AHia. Once more the victors refrained 
from attatking Italy itself* Separating into detached 
columns, tliey ocanipltHl themsclvos with desultory incursions 
in other quarter's, and even penetrated beyond the Pyre- 
nees, while the Homans recovered breath, called forth their 
vast reserves, and scanned the ranks of their warlike no- 
bility for a general worthy to command them* 
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Durino; the recurrence of these disastrous def ats, ludi- 
taiy events, occiiiTing in a distant (iiiarterj, were 
an impevator for the salvation of the stat(*. 

Since the destruction of Cartilage, nortlu‘rn Ajrioa hail 
been shared between three sovcreiu’nli(.\s ; to the we.^a, tlnj 
kingdom of Mauretania ; in the centre, that oi tin* Nmni- 
diaiis, which streteiicd from tlie iMuUu'ha to the Tuo'a; 
and beyond this latter river the I toinai: pro\iiiec\ (he an- 
cient Zingitana. On tlie eastern iVontIt*r oi’tlic* lh‘evin»a\ 
for such was the s]>ecial designation this po.-.M*-*-!* nj n‘(*ri\t';|, 
Leptis, buried at tlie liead ol' the luhospitaMr S\rtss, 
cited the /riendsh2[) <>t*fhe republic, and ad;oint-il jlj<* jn'o« 
teelion of a Tlointin garrison : still fniiher eastv. iod (’yreijt* 
and Egypt were both dcv<it<*<l to the inten.'ls of iunne, 
whose alliance was also sought by many eili* e\en i»n the 
coast of Nuniklia. The ])er{idy tuid harhariiy of tin? 
native princes hud everywhere e>t ran, cot t tin ir own suhjc(*n, 
and particularly those who laul acquired, in the (nnvuii- o| 
art and comm crcOa sonic knowl(*dge (»f Ikiropi'an eivill/.;i-. 
tioii. The Homans, with their u^ual artiliets had i-opn- 
sented theinsolves as humane delivei*ers, and far ami ide 
the barbarians shook their chains unpatimitly, ami ymiand 
for their aid and sympathy. 

With the Mauretanians or Moors, the nations of 
Europe liud little acquaintance, and the factories estab- 
lished among them by the Cartliaginians for purposes 
of trade had perished with the full of the great Punic 
republic. But Numidia nboiimled, especially in its eastern 
districts, with rich and flourishing cities ; ami Alussinissii, 
its ivicent ruler, liad been Buccessful both in his wars and 
his intrigues^ and had extended his acquisltioim till tluy 
completely enveloped the lioniun province, reaching even 
to the borders of the western Syrtis itself. On the south 
he had pen ct rated tJiruugh the defiles of the Atlas into tho 
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couiUrv of tiic*. 0;ul iiliiius, Tlxi kiiigtloai of Massinissa 
fjir \ni\\i ill and population, the formidable 

riviii luul lately eourpiereil on the same continent. 

S!i5.‘- whs JeiiliMis of its power and :ulvancing consolidation, 
and souu’iO 1o divide lu At the iloatli of Massinissa, 
Seipio /Ihnilianus liad rt*<j!nn;d liis tliree sons to sltai'e 
it, l)t‘1wvH‘!i them; hut two aC them liad died prematurely, 
ami the kiumlom had iaihm Jiu'ain niidtu' the sole dominion 
of lh<^ sur'iivor Miripsa. ddiis moiinri^h jiroposed to divide 
liis realm holw<‘en his two sons, A-dlierbal and Ilicmpsal; 
but touvi her with them hii liad brouixlit upanatural son of 
one of his hr<»tiiers, hy innne duicurtha, who far excelled 
in {ihilities and sjurit the legitimate heirs to the throne. 
While, ilioy were nourishfal in the luxuries of «a court, 
J u<j!;urth:i, like his fj^nuullather ]Massxnlssa, trained himself 
in perils and hard>hips; he was tlie best rider amoi\i^ a 
nali*m of riders, the, hohh^sl hunter of the lions of the 
desert. Mieipsa, alarmed at his ;L!:r<iwin*:!;’ rejjutation, Ixoped 
to ij;cl rid of him in soim^ dane,*enms ami distant war. He 
sent liim with succours to Htdpio bclore Numantia; but 
Ju^'urtba returned with iresli Jaunds, and added to his 
renown a,s a warrior the esteem of the Koman officers, 
txNpericiu’e in lioman taetbis, and a general acipiaintance 
with tlie lioman jioliey. He J earn t llu‘, Hccret, that the love 
of gold was the sordi<l spring of the most brilliant enter- 
prises of the republic, and that in the Koman senate every 
man had his price. jMicipsa Jiow feared liim more than 
ever; perhaps he a<lmircd him* laying soon aftcinvarda 
ho hd't him <m(!-third of his kIng<lom, in the hope of 
securing the remaining portions for his own sons. The 
hope was vain. Keitiurr party was disposed to acquiesce 
,^in this arraugernent. Quarrels speedily arose between 
thorn; Jugurtha found means to seize and massacre 
Ilicmpsal; Adherbal rushed to arms, was defeated, and 
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betook himself straightway to Kome, to Ijis eausc 

before the senate, the acknowle<lgoil arbiter ol inUioiK^. 
But Jugurtha knew how to deal with the Jfonuui.-? bclirtr 
than his rival- He sent his envoys to Italy, laden with 
gold, with which, almost openly admlnisiern‘d, th(*y 
speedily neutralized the claim of justice and the 
of compassion. It was the public interest tiidoiMl of jIh? 
Roman people to foment the division of \uniidia ; and 
the senators recpiircd ]>erhaps no ))ersunal hriln*s lu make 
them reject the prayer of the suppliant, and mmhI eunnui^. - 
sioners to divide the kingdom lK:t\veen the cluiniuuU on 
the spot. 

Opiinius however, the chief jKTSonage tuuoug the ei^ju- 
missioners, had been gained by Jugurtha In lbri* be left 
Rome, and his colleagues were seduced su<H*(‘ssi\idy h\ the 
same influence. They assigned to their patron the larger 
or bottei' share of the disputed inluTittuice. Mv<ai with 
this division Jugurtha was not long coiinad. lie loadi* 
incursions into AdherbaPs territorjcs, <’omplaiHed »d‘ In* 
trigues and conspiracies against luinMdf, forc<?d his rival 
into open hostilities, and after didcatiiig him in a gn at 
battle, drove him to seek refuge in his rnyal fortro*- oi* 
Cirta, from the impregnable walls of wlfudi ht^ di*spat< hnl 
pressing solicitations to the Roiuukh to come to his ri‘s<‘Uc. 
A party among the senators would have sifized this op- 
portunity for sending the legions into Africa, and <m!arging 
the borders of the province as the price of interlenuu'e. 
But the friends of Jugurtha succeeded in averting liiis 
danger, and restricting the interference of the republic to 
the appointment of a second deputation. 

At the head of the new commission was M. Aiinirms 
Scaurus, a man of the highest rank and consideration in 
the state, who had distinguished himself as a general in 
the Cisali>inc and the Carnian Alps, and had attained the 
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digiiifiod position of ]»vince of llio senate. ITe was noted 
for the iiusfnrily of liis ct insular ndininistralion, and the 
strict discijdinc lui had maintjuned in tlie camp. The 
lavisli cor 1*11] it ion hy whicli lie had obtained his magis- 
tracies, tlul nut detmett ainong his corrupt contemporaries 
from tlic renown ol‘ his aiithpic virtues; an<l t lie disfavour 
with 'which lie was known to regard tlie .Nuinldian 
usurper was a jiledge to the Homans that ho would iip- 
hoi<l the character of tluj repiddic for justice, and integrity, 
'i'iuiy were sui’priscd and shucked when tlic envoys shortly 
relumed, <jiuickly followed by the nows that Adliorbal, 
nndefeiKled and unrelieved, had hecu forced by famine to 
surrender, and had perished in torments at the hands of 
the harharian Jugurtluu A iidbiinc Mcminius insisted on 
vindi<\atirjg the honour of the repuliHc by signal vengeance, 
and the jioople, inlhtiucd by his harangues against the per** 
lidy of the nobles, ilemanded that Numidia should be 
occupietl In tlic hdlowing year liy a consular army. The 
]>rovinco fell by lot 1 o Calpurnius Bcstia, who took 
Scaurus with him as liis lieutenant. But the expedition 
ended in a speedy tuid illshoiKinrahlc jicaee. Once more 
^leminitis rose in the forum to denounce the venality 
of the senate, and the in<‘apacity of tlic magistrates. 
He reaniuded the tribes of the tyranny which had 
trampled upon iheui for the last twenty years, not 
with the hope <if recovering their rights for ever lost# 
hut to inflame tlieir just anger against the public trai- 
tors ; not to avenge the slaughter of their fallen cham- 
pions, wliioh could not ho expiated but by the blood of 
citisnons, but to maintain the relations of the reimblic 
towards its acknowledged friends and foes, whom the 
nobles had dared to treat, the one as foes, the others 
as friends. The people, carried away for the moment by 
an appeal, which sounded like an echo of the voice of a 
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Sempronius uy a FulvmSj decreed that the pne.for ( ri-riM s 
ou whoirio lionoiir they relieda should pnjcen'd .i\l 
and suiiiniou Jugnrtha to repair tu 3Toiu<? uiid(‘r sair'^uaru, 
there to reveal the manoeuvres oJ )Scaiiru^ and hi.*^ ao- 
eoinjdices. The Numidian, it seems, e»nild trn-f tn ih<‘ 
assurances ot ])ersonal safety guarantc*t*d him, nnd did imi. 
hesitate to oliey the iii\'iltition. Ihit, wliile 1 m‘ ^hnw^d 
this disposition to submit liimself to ihe uiil td* ihe, 
Romans, he contrived that IulS own uiojith .-«i»*thd l»t' 
stopped hy anoUier liaiid. 'When AK'inmius e^di d fip<nj 
him to speak, anotlier fribuiie, named iijebh;... iniei’po. rf !, 
and forbade liiin to re]>U% The ri^puMie le jit laith witli 
liim; and even when he caiist^il liie a->a,-“inrjtioii ni a 
Islumidiiin chief, who was intriguing with the ."miaJe lo 
get himself nominated king in las room, ;-ho \\;h .'•ati-^fled 
with indignantly commanding him to qnli the shelter 
of her walls* As Jugurtlia pass(Ml the gate* he turned 
about, more tliaii once, io cast a last look upon the Ibrire,— 
of his cncmicjs. O ventd c/V//,’’ he at l.jst t xolalm. d, 
and deatini'd tpi.ickJy to prr} ah ^ wht it.vri v a ynn huHi t* slntll 
ha found for Ihae 

Jugurtha was sjHjedily followed to AlVira by the e«ni>}|l 
Alblnus with a iloiuan army* Tim Xuiuidijui resorteil to 
fresK intrigues, and wore out the year without being 
driven to any decisive (Operations. Tin*, ctnisul rciunnd 
to Rome to hold the couiitia, and left his legions under the 
command of Ifis Ijrothcr Aldus* '’.Fho legal ns made a 
forced niarcdi to surprise the royal treasures: his tnx^ps 
were utterly demoralisced from want of discipline ; tlie 
auxiliaries betrayed their p<)HtH, and his army was routed, 
captured, and paast*d under the yoke* The isenate dis^ 
avowed his dishonourable capitulation, and seat Alhinus 
back to I’ccommenco the war, while the tribunes demandodf 
with louder cries tlian ever, the punishment of the traitors 
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guilty of J»n, ]\inl th(^ adfln.'.'^s 1o g<*fc Iiiniself luimod on the 
(•onanit- siojj ut' Inquiry, aiul coolly [)r(‘widL‘il ni llic conclojn- 
uutitui ol* four Oi»nsul;ir-? {unl ti poid.iir. It waft a sca- 
^^ou of pul )!!<*, {ihinu :unl of pul ►He. st‘V<‘rity. The con- 
sul Siliiuus had just Ixhmil <U‘fcat(*d hy the ff)ruiiduhle 
Ciiuhrh and new levies wtu'e (!e!ii:un]ed to niuinltiiu the 
iroiilitTs ol‘ the tuupiro on the norlln IShivertluiless the 
nilaii's oi‘ AfViea wens (h’uuied at tins moment si ill more 
pn‘ssing. (f.;e<‘iruis jMetellus, the eoHe.ugiU! of Si Ian us, was 
despaleiuMl before the eml <ii‘ the your to sujH^rsede Alhirms. 
d'ho. IK \v etuKU’al was scnsihle how much tint forces of tlie 
repuhiits had sulhjred iVom the relaxation of clisci[)line ixi 
tins fare <4‘an enemy whose arms they <lesplse<!, and whose 
ri\sonrees duty Inul not learnt to measure. 

1 leiore leading his h^gions against the (‘lumiy, ho exercised 
IIhuu in lia* S(*ver(^ JalMUirs of the camp, ami trained them 
to s<dl“e,oniroI and implieit obedience. lie was ahly 
by an ofilcer of rising reputation, a rude soldier 
of tlu*. ohl Homan stanip, who ha<l jaissed tlirough every 
stagat of nfdiiary service*, and was aljout to prove himself 
woitliv to (uanmand. Cuius jMarius, om* of tJie greatest 
names in tlui miliiary annals of the repiiblie, was a native 
ni’ the oh.MMire town <»f Arpinum, in the Volseian moun- 
tains. lie began lifts it was rt’porttid, though perhaps 
mijustly, in no higher eondithm than that <if a farm 
lalamnu*; Imt in his curly y<»ars he enttired the ranks of the 
hfgions, ami raistal Jiimself to distinction hy personal 
courage anti ct)nduct. lie had letirnt the art of war under 
Seipio yKiuiiianus before the walls of Nunmntia, and 
attracted the notice of his general not more by Ins prowess 
than by the readiness with which he submitted to the 
strict discipline which that commander restored to the 
camp. When Scipio'^s flatterers asked him where the 
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Romans would find such another leader when he w;m 
gone, he is said to have touched the s?!iouIdt*r «»! .Marius, 
saying with a smile, Perhaps It The uniMiiun 
the young Arpinate was x'ouscd, as iniulii Irue* ht-m 
expected. As soon as an opportunify oflhred, and 1<> a. 
rising young officer it could not long ha wtuiiing, he 
plunged into tlic career of civil advancement. A r a t rihune 
he distinguished hinit-clf by urging ptv^iular metiHiircs; hut 
in politics his aims were indistinct, aiid hi' rnur.-e un- 
steady. Destitute of o<lucatii>n or refhicnuait (♦I fniy k‘md, 
he had never apjdied his mind to the ci>n.-Id5‘ral am 
jmhlic interests, nor had ho tlie nihnral ei«Hjncih'o ami 
versatility of cliaracfer, which s(»nu‘timos in piTitica! liih 
supjdy the place of strong ideas and e,omprrIii n.dv<» judg- 
ment. A fortunate marriage niru‘<l him with iIm* i!Iu,-- 
trious family of the Ctesars, and eunncclcil him with thu 
interests of the higliest nobility^ to which, ImwcNfu*. hi- 
own taste and temper were still directly ojipoaMh Jhii It 
was owing to this connexion, pcrlnips, that MiUcIIim Uiuv 
enlisted him among his lieutenants, in which c.'i|i.jcliy he 
aided materially in restoring the moral fcidiuj's uf the 
legions. Their stdf-cunfidence once recovered, tin* lh»- 
mana were invincihlo its before. l^Ietelhis Imllled liis 
adversary’s intrigues, broke up his comlfuiatiuu.'^, and, 
when the moment came, defeated him in a great batth*. 
Jugurtha, whose subjects were hardly less ho.^tilt* to him 
than the foreign invaders, found himself abandmual <»n 
all sides. lie retreated into the great natural forti- 
fications between the ranges of the lesser and the 
greater Atlas, and protructe<l the campaign amidst tludr 
plains and mountains, with the indefatigable activity 
of tlio nomado life to which he had been trained. The 
E(»mans, baulked and wearied, retired into winter quarters, 
holding possession of many of the principal towns, but 
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of* ]Vr»inu.^ had been brilliant. Before Zama 
he lual wjved ihti e.ninp from a sudden attack; he had 
njsinied ihe convoys, on which the safety of the legions 
de*peiul(»d ; lat had dis|Hill. <h hy tlie firmness of Im rcsist- 
anc.(»j, the clouds (»i* Nuinklinu cavalry which had enveloped 
his <livision on its march. When lie was not directiinx 
or leading an attack he ha<l lahoiircd in the trenches like 
a ttoumiou stiJdicr. His iiuiiiucrs were engaging^ and he 
had bcc*niH‘ Uie i<lol of the legionaries, lie had served as 
trihiuai and jn-a^tor, and had administered the government 
of a province. j\t tl*e ago of forty-eight years, and in pos- 
s(i^siou of a high rcputa.iion^ he was a ripe candidate for 
the consulship; only his birth ^vas ignoble, and a 7imo mauj 
the nuiker of hi>s own fortuiu'., had never yet been allowed 
to scide tlic snnnnit <d* civil dignities. TIic consulsliip had 
latterly been mouojiolized by a few ilhistrions families. 
The IMctolli alone had enjoyed it six times in the course of 
foarteen years; and when MariiivS ventured to demand 
leave oi* absence to solicit the sidfragos of the people, his 
iinp<;rator rcpulsiMl him with scorn and nndisguised amaze- 
ment. It. will he time eMouyU^'^ ho said, ^^for yon to seek 
the eoHsnlship when, my son is oj' frya to heaorne your com’- 
petitar,’*^ The young lletcIluH was little more than 
twenty, and the c«)nsular age was forty- three years. 

Marius, notwithstanding his habits of military submis- 
sion, found means to make himself formidable to his 
general even in the camp. Motel lus after much delay, 
at last, wlicn ho tliought it, perhaps, too late, gave the 
leave of absence required. Marius, from his quarters in 
the centre of Numidia, had only twelve days to reach 
Rome and address Iiimself to the tribes. He arrived in 
the capital on the seventh day* The people at the moment 
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were under the influence of ti-ibunes opposed to tlie policy 
of the nobles. By a great effort, the election of the new 
man wtis eurried, and at the same time the people assigned 
him the provineo of Numidia, in spite of a decree of the 
Senate for prolonging the government of Met ell ns. In 
such cases of collision, which at this period, at le.-ist, but 
rarely occurred, the legitimate right lay with the people : 
the usual appoiutmout of the pi’ovince by the semite wa.s, 
in fact, an usui’pation, which had only gaijicd 1‘urce hy 
tacit consent. Marius regarded his elevation as a (liumph 
over the nobles, and felt himself phinted in hostility 
against them. “ My consulate and my •proohicc" he 
e-vclaiuied, “ are the spoils of victory over the Semite. 
'These peoyle despise my birth, forsooth : I scorn amt 
denounce their vices. The bravest man is the jtoblrst. 
IVhom, think you, would the ancestors of Urstiu and 
Albinus wish for their son, — me or them ? They cull me 
rude and vulgar, because I cayinot lay out a banquet, bat 
give for my rustic bailiff a higher price than for my cook. 1 
fivowit; 1 y lory in it. I hand from my father and my 
father’s honest friends, that elegance is for women, labom fur 
men ; that arms are. glorious, and not ornaments. I can dis- 
play in my simple hulls no ancestral images nor triumphal 
ensiyiw; but with my (non hand I kaoe won spears and 
st(j/ul(trds and the trophies of war.” The populace griuuccl 
with delight at this humiliation of their superiors. 

To this degraded populace Marius did not scruple to 
open the career of arms. It was indeed a grave innovation, 
of far more importance to the future fortunes of the re- 
public, than the idle scorn, and not less idle boastings, 
which hud culled down the acclamations of the multitude. 
Hitherto the Eoman legionary had been enlisted from 
among the men who possessed some property, and held a 
stake in the safety of the republic. To put arms into the 
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luaids of the 'proletaries^ the needy refuse of the population, 
was deemed equally dangerous and dishonoui'ablc. But 
the free popultition of Rome had been thinned by war and 
emigration ; the Latins and Italians were still excluded 
from tlie roll of Roman citizens, and there was no other 
altcruativo hut to trust the defence of the conquering re- 
jmblic to the allies whom she had subdued. Under thet^e 
circumstances the revolution introduced by Marius, and a 
vast revolution it was, was undoubtedly indispensable. 
The senate itself, harassed by two enemies at either ex- 
tremity of its dominions, yielded to the urgent necessity. 
Tlie mendicants of the city, flashed with the liojse of 
plunder, excited perhaps by the unexampled success of a 
man of the people, as base-born as themselves, rushed in 
crowds to his unfurled banners, and jMarius led forth ti 
numerous army of men, without a prejudice or a prin- 
ciple, ready at his bidding to turn their arms upon cither 
friends or enemies. There was no help for it. The re- 
jniblio ^vas urged on in a career of aggression, in which 
the temper of her people, her traditional policy, interest, 
and even necessity forbade her to pause : but from hence- 
forth her armies transferred their allegiance from her- 
self to their imperators, and her laws and liberties lay at 
the mercy of her own victorious proconsuls. 

The news of the fresh successes of Mctellus hastened 
tlie consul’s departure. At the opening of a new campaign 
the imperator had dispersed a Numidian army for the thinl 
time, and pursued the enemy into the desert. Jugiirtha 
reached the city of Thala, which held his children and trea- 
sures. Metellus sat down to the siege, and at the end of 
forty days captured the place ; but the craft}" fugitive had 
escaped. Jugurtha was exposed, however, to the treachery 
of his own subjects, not less than to the arms of the Romans 
He distrusted every friend and dependent, and dared not 
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repose two nights following in the same spot. Flying from 
j)laee to pliice, he collected around him the barbarians of 
the Gietulian deserts. These hordes require little, either 
of money or equipments, to fit them for the warfare to 
which they W'cre accustomed; and Jugurtha could cany 
with him the treasure that he immediately needed. Once 
more at the head of an army, he prevailed ujion Bocchus, 
the king of Mauretania, to join him against the foreigner. 
Their combined forces advanced towards Cirta, beneath 
the walls of which city Metellus was entrenched. The 
liotnan general hearing at the same moment that ho tvas 
superseded by the new consul, abandoned his posts, and 
retireil moodily to Rome, where his mortification was 
soothed by a triumph and the surname of Numidicus. The 
legions were retained by his lieutenants in their secure 
position till Marius arrived, and united them to Lis own 
armament. 

The war recommenced with activity and circumspcctiim 
on both sides. Jugurtha confined himself to predatory 
attacks upon the convoys of the Romans, or on their distant 
allies. Marius constantly followed, attacked and drove 
him off; on one occasion, the king himself barely escaped 
with the loss of his sword. In the meanwhile, Marius was 
making himself successively master of all the fortified places 
of the kingdom, and reducing Jugurtha once more to the 
defences of the desert He was intriguing, moreover, with 
Bocchus, and gradually disposing him to make his peace 
with the invincible invaders by the desertion, and perhaps 
the betrayal, of his ally. In this campaign, Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla first came into notice. He served the con- 
sul as his quffistor, in which capacity he was charged with 
the finances of the province ; but this confidential office he 
combined with the command of a division of cavalry, and 
Ms'talents and address marked him for the conduct of the 
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most delicate negotiations. Descended from a branch of the 
great Cornelian family^ he belonged by extraction to the 
highest nobility of the repubHc, and he had the advantage 
common to his class, of instruction in the best learning and 
accomplishments of his times. Nor was he less conspicuous 
for his love of pleasure, and the laxity of his principles ; 
though he kept his passions under the control of a cool and 
calculating ambition. 

Jugurtha now roused himself to a last effort. . To decide 
Bocchus to risk a great battle by his side, he promised him 
one third part of his dominions. The Mauretanian acceded. 
The Roman army was surprised on a night-march, and 
severely handled ; in the morning it recovered the advan- 
tage, and effected a great slaughter of the Moors and 
Gsetulians. Again were the Romans surprised and broken 
in a combat near Cirta, and Jugurtha for a moment be- 
lieved, or pretended, that he had slain the consul with his 
own hand. When he brandished his sword in front of 
their faltering ranks, and exclaimed in Latin, which he had 
learnt before Numantia, that it was the blood of Marius 
which dripped from it, victory was almost in his grasp; 
hut at the same moment Marius himself rode up in front, 
and Sulla attacked the Moorish auxiliaries on the flank. 
Bocchus escaped from the field without striking a blow; 
the slaughter fell upon the followers of Jugurtha, who 
were routed, dispersed, and massacred in every direction. 
The Numidian had not spared himself while success was 
possible; but as soon as the fortune of the day turned 
against him, he no longer exposed himself to no purpose, 
but evaded the assailants with his usual ingenuity. Bocchus 
no longer hesitated to make terms with the conquerors. 
Marius referred his envoys to the senate at Rome. The 
republic, they were informed, never forgets either injuries, 
or good service. She foi’gives Bocchus in conrideration of 

E 
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his repentance ; but her friendship and alliance she with- 
holds, till he has done something to deserve them. Bocchus 
easily divined the meaning of these words. He desired to 
confer with a confidential agent. Sulla was commissioned 
to traverse Numidia, and seek him in his own dominions. 
The Romans were never satisfied that they had painted an 
African perfidious enough. Their histories described the 
vacillation of Bocchus in this last extremity, at one moment 
resolving to betray J ugurtlia to Sulla, at another, Sulla to 
Jugurtha. This latter treachery would have been perfectly 
useless. Doubtless Bocchus never hesitated a moment. 


But he continued to deceive his Numidian ally, and con- 
trived to entrap him into a conference. Jugurtha was 
seized and loaded with chains, and Sulla led him as a 
captive through his dominions, in which no hand was raised 
to receive him. With all his admirable genius and re- 
sources he had made himself detested for cruelty and per 
fidy, both to his subjects and his enemies. The Romans 


had many injuries to avenge, and they avenged them with 
their accustomed barbarity. When Jugurtha was carried 
to Rome, and led before the triumphal chariot of his con- 
queror, they had no scruple in consigning him to the cruel 
death reserved for the most inveterate of their foes. Cast 
headlong into the subterranean chamber of the prison in 
the Capitoline rock, he was left to wrestle with cold and 
hunger in a mortal agony of sis days. 

^ Before quitting Africa, Marius had regulated the con 
dition of his conquests. Bocchus, as the price of his 
treaohe^, received the western regions of Numidia, while 
TOme of Its districts to the east went to enlarge the 
borders of the Roman province. The remnant of the 
^ment ki^dom was divided between two princes of the 
royal family of Massmissa, on whose rivalry the republic 
lehea to mamtain the whole country in independence. 
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She exhibited great prudence and moderation in thus 
renouncing the entire fruits of her victory • but the 
l)ressure of the northern foe demanded all her strength, 
and with no rival to fear on the southern continent, she 
could trust their recovery to the sure though tardy 
encroachments of influence and civilization. From the 
Atlas to the Nile the shadow of her wings was gradually 
enveloping the whole coast of the Mediterranean. A few 
years later (b» O. 96), Ptolemseus Apion, the last of the 
Grecian dynasty which reigned over the Cyrenaica, be-- 
queathed bis kingdom to the Romans. A shadow of 
independence was left to the five cities which constituted 
this favoured seat of Hellenic art and literature ; but they 
acknowledged the supremacy of Rome by an annual 
tribute of their medicinal gum, which sold for its weight 
in silver. Leptis, situated half way between the two 
Syrtes, received a Roman garrison, and maintained the 
communications of the republic between her subjects on 
the one side and her dependents on the other. 

When Marius returned to Rome to celebrate his triumph, 
the consulship for the year had been already thrust upon 
him. The Cimbri, still wandering w'estward and plunder- 
ing the wretched hamlets of the Celtiberians, threatened 
to return to the richer spoils of the Roman province, and 
speedily to burst the barrier of the Alps. Since the flood 
of Gaulish conquest was rolled back from the gates of 
Rome, the republic had gained ground steadily against 
the northern invaders. She had driven them across the 
Apennines, to the Rubicon and to the Po; and in the 
fertile plains at the foot of the Alps she had accepted their 
final submission, and enrolled "their Cisalpine territories 
among her subject provinces. With that conquest all 
danger of a Gaulish invasion ceased ; but the acquisitibn 
of new domimons in Iberia rendered it necessaiy to secure 
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the communication between the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
Pome was driven on froiA conquest to conquest. The 
claim of her Grecian ally Massilia, an aristocratic republic, 
planted on the coast of the Mediterranean, near the mouth 
of the Rhone, midway between the Var and the Aude, 
soon invited her legions beyond the Alps. She chastised 
the barbarians who menaced her ally or insulted herself, ad- 
vanced her own stations along the coast, formed relations of 
trade with both the Greeks and the Gauls, and was speedily 
led to found and fortify colonies. Aquae Sextije, Conven®, 
Iswcho and Biterrse, became important positions. A Roman 
province was gradually formed, which received the name of 
the Transalpine Gaul, divided in the middle by the Rhone, 
and extending northward to the Cevennes and the Iserc, 
while its furthest outpost was bathed by the waters of 
lake Lemanus. But during the latter years of the war 
with Jugurtha all this fair province was exposed to the 
ravages of the Cimbri and Teutones, the Helvetii and 
Ambrones. Five Roman armies had been lost in its de- 
fence : the natives, long accustomed to the peaceful cul- 
tivation of the arts, and taught to rely on the protection 
of the republic, had abandoned their fields and crowded 
into the cities which the barbarians had not the skill to 
besiege, nor the patience to blockade. Consternation 
reigned in Rome: the people clamoured for an eflioient 
defender: the nobles stifled their jealousy, and the general 
voice raised Marius by acclamation to a second consulship, 
with the conduct of the war. 

MMua triumphed at the commenoement of the year, 
and immediately summoned his veterans to accompany him 
into Gaul. But a large portion of his numerous army was 
composed of new levies, and of a class of recruits not yet 
trmned, we may suppose, to the use of arms. The troops 
which he found in the province were demoralized by defeat 
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and indiscipline, and the hideous figures, the vast stature, 
as well as the mode of fighting of the barbarians, inspired 
them with terror. The wary general declined to lead them 
against the enemy, till by field-labour and camp-exercises 
he had restored the tone of discipline. Fortunately 
the barbarians, scattered as they were, some in quest of 
distant booty, others in the enjoyment of the spoil they 
had acquired, allowed him a considerable interval for 
preparation. He established a fortified camp near the 
mouth of the Hhone, and employed his men in excavating 
a canal through the shingly plain to the sea, to avoid a 
dangerous navigation, and seciwe an easy access for his 
supplies. The fosscB Marian<B retained their name and 
their use for several centuries. During the continuance 
of these works, a third and a fourth consulship were con- 
ferred upon him. Meanwhile, wearied with inaction, or 
having exhausted the resources within their immediate 
reach, the invaders separated into two divisions. The 
Cimbri and Helvetii proposed to make the circuit of the 
northern base of the Alps, and pour into Italy by the 
passes of the Tyrol. The Teutones and Ambrones en- 
gaged to crush the resistance of Marius, and double the 
southern extremity of the mountains where they fall into 
the Mediterranean. A place of meeting was appointed on 
the banks of the Po. The republic divided its forces 
to oppose them. While Marius retained his post in the 
.Transalpine province, his colleague Catulus led a second 
consular army to the banks of the Adige. As his men 
acquired confidence in their general and themselves, 
Marius found great difficulty in still restraining them 
from the attack. He worked upon their ima^nations, he 
kindled, perhaps, his own enthusiasm, by employing the 
divinations of a Syrian woman, named Martha, whom he 
carried about with him, and whom he professed to consult 
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in every emergency. The Teutones at last attempted to 
storm the camp which their opponent so steadily refused 
to quit. Repulsed, they resolved to march forwards, and 
leave the enemy in their rear. As they defiled past the 
linos, the Romans counted their numbers, or followed with 
their eyes the length of their interminable trains, which 
continued, it is said, to move incessantly before them for 
the space of six days. As they passed along they asked the 
Romans, with a sneer, if they had any message to send 
their wives, for they should soon be with them. W^heu 
they had advanced some distance, Marius also broke up 
from his camp and followed in their track, entrenching 
himself carefully every night. The barbarians were still 
eager for the combat, and Marius had only to choose his 
ground for a pitched battle. He placed his troops on 
elevated ground about twelve miles east of Aquas Sextim 
(Aix), in a strong position, but ill supplied with water. 
He was well assured that the enemy would lose no time 
in giving battle ; but when some of his men complained of 
this want of precaution, he pointed to a stream which run 
near the barbarian lines, and said they must get drink 
from thence. " Why then^ they exclaimed, "do you not 
lead u$ at once to battle Marius calmly reiplicd, fVe 
must Jirst secure our camp.^^ 

The soldiers obeyed unwillingly ; but while they were 
making the trenches, the camp-servants sallied forth to 
the stream for water with such arms as they had. The 
barbarians at first straggled down to meet them in small* 
numbers, their main body being engaged at their repast. 
A conflict ensued, and larger forces were presently 
engaged. The Ambrones, thirty thousand strong, sprang 
from their tables, full of food and inflamed with wine, yet 
in no confusion or frantic haste, but keeping pace to tho 
measured striking of their arms, and advancing steadily in 
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line to the cry Ambrones ! Amlro7ie$ 1 Before they could 
all cross the stream they were met first by the Ligurian 
auxiliaries, who came to the combat shouting in the same 
barbaric fashion as themselves, and then by the Roman 
legionaries, hastening to the support of their vanguard. 
The Ambrones were hurled back into the water, crowded 
in helpless masses, overthrown and trampled upon. The 
Romans crossed the river over their bodies, and pursued 
the remnant to their waggons, where a few only were 
saved by the desperate resistance of the women, who 
mingled among the combatants, tearing with bare hands 
their swords and shields from the legionaries. 

The Romans, after this first success, regained their 
position. During the night no cry of triumph or merri*- 
ment issued from their quarters. They passed the hours 
of darkness in anxious watching, for their camp had 
neither palisade nor rampart, and the loud bowlings of the 
vanquished Ambrones, like the cries of wild beasts, re- 
minded them that the enemy was still at hand, lashing 
himself into greater fury for a second encounter. A vast 
number of the barbarians, they well knew, had not mingled 
in the fray, and they feared lest these fresh combatants 
should not pause for the dawn of day, but attack their 
feeble defences under cover of the night. The Teutones, 
however, postponed their onset for two days, and then 
charged up the hill on which the Romans were arrayed to 
receive them. Their weight and strength were counter- 
balanced by the advantage of ground. Marius had already 
checked and shaken the advancing hordes, when his lieu- 
tenant Marcellus fell unexpectedly on their rear. The 
contest was now quickly decided, though the slaughter 
long continued. The barbarians, broken and dispersed, 
fled in every direction ; but the pursuers were more agile 
than the fugitives, and the numbers slain were only limited 
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by the nunibers captured for slaves. The dead, lying un- 
buried upon the field, gave to it the frightful appellation 
of the Putrid Plain, which still seems to be retained in 
the u;une of PouiTiferes, a village which marks the spot. 
The ghastly mass sank gradually into the soil, and abun- 
dant "harvests waved over it in the next season, while the 
people of Mgarilia, carried off the bones of the northern 
giants, and used them, we are assured, to fence their vine- 
yards. 

After the battle, Marius picked out the richest spoils 
for the spectacle of his expected triumph, and collected all 
the rest in a heap to consume it as an offering to the gods. 
The soldiers were marshalled in a circle round the splendid 
pile with chaplets on their heads : Marius himself, clothed 
in the purple robe and girded for the sacrifice, raised a 
torch towards the heavens, and was about to kindle the 
flame, when horsemen suddenly rode up, and gi'eeted him 
with the news of his election for the fifth time to the 
consulship. The auspicious interruption was hailed with 
redoubled cries and clatter of arms ; the officers crowned 
Marius afresh with a laurel wreath, and he then sot fire to 
the pile, and consummated the sacrifice. The remem- 
brance of this solemnity seems to be still preserved in a 
rustic festival now celebrated in the vicinity. The people 
of Pertuis, a village near the spot, march annually in 
procession to the summit of a neighbouring hill, raise a 
vast heap of brushwood, and consume it with shouts of 
Victoire I Victmre I The hill itself has received the name 
of Saint Victoire ; but the victory no doubt is that of the 
Komans over the Teutons, and the real saint is Marius, 
the preserver of the republic. 

Meanwhile the Cimbri, led perhaps by the Helvetii 
through their gloomy defiles along the northern base of 
the Alps, had reached the pass of the Brenner, the first 
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route practicable for the unwieldy equipage with which 
they made their campaigns- Catulus, it seems, despaired 
of closing against them the passage of the mountains. He 
retired into the plain beneath, and placed himself in a for- 
tified position behind the Adige. He can hardly be ex- 
cused for thus allowing the invader to overcome without 
armed resistance the first obstacle to his enterprise: the 
tales which became current of the vast strength and reck- 
less audacity of the barbarians, — how they tore up trees 
and rocks to dam the torrents, how on the summit of the 
mountains they seated themselves on their shields and slid 
upon the snow over clefts and precipices, — were invented 
perhaps to palliate this unworthy abandonment of the first 
line of defence. Even on the Adige the Romans did not 
long maintain their grounjjl : when they retreated with 
unseemly precipitation, Catulus, it is said, sought to dis- 
guise their panic by hastening to overtake them in their 
flight, and place himself at the head of the retiring legions. 
Far and wide the country was left undefended, and the 
invaders divided their time between plunder and carousals. 

Marius had been recalled in haste to Rome. He post- 
poned the celebration of his triumph till he had saved the 
republic a second time- He arrested the retreat of Catu- 
lus, effected a junction with his own victorious troops^ 
whom he had summoned from the Rhone, and quickly 
confined the Cimbri to the left bank of the Po. The bar- 
barians declined a battle : they pretended that they were 
waiting for the arrival of their allies ; perhaps they had 
already heard of their defeat. But, meanwhile, they did 
not relax from their boastful language, and sent to Marius 
to demand lands for themselves and the Teutons. Th^ 
Tentons^^ he replied, have got their lands : we have given 
them all they need on the other side of the ^IpsJ* At the 
same time he showed them some of the survivors in chains* 
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The Cimbri were not discouraged, but straightway pre- 
pared for battle on the Campi Eaudii in the vicinity 
of Vercellae. The day was sultry ; the combatants filled 
the atmosphere with clouds of dust, but the dazzling 
brightness of the sun, blazing at noon day in the faces of 
the northern invaders, harassed and disconcerted them. 
Inured to the rigours of a northern climate, they were far 
inferior to the Italians in endurance of heat. Their recent 
idleness and excess in living had unnerved them. They 
raised their shields to shade their eyes, while the Eomans 
thrust home to their hearts. To prevent their line being 
broken, the fimt rank were fastened together by chains 
drawn through the men’s belts, and thus entangled among 
the dead and dying they were cut to pieces almost without 
resistance. The hinder ranks broke and fled ; but they 
were received at the sword^s point by the infuriated 
women among the waggons. When all was lost, the sexes 
vied with one another in the frenzy with which they 
slaughtered themselves and one another. Women stran- 
gled themselves with the traces of their carriages ; men 
tied themselves to the horns of their cattle, and goaded 
them to plunge across the plain and drag or trample them 
to death. The dogs defended their masters’ bodies from 
the spoiler, and were shot down at a distance with arrows. 
Marius himself, charging at the head of his division, and 
eager to win the battle by his own prowess, had been 
carried, in the confusion of the fray, beyond the enemies’ 
ranks. The victory was really gmned by Catulus, or 
rather by his Keutenant Sulla. Nevertheless, the popular 
voice accorded the chief laurels to the victor of the former 
battle, and hmled him as the third founder of the city, 
equal in merits and renown to Eomulus and Camillus. 
The citizens were encouraged to pour their libations in his 
name as of a tutelary genius. Nor was this an idle com- 
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pliment. The remembrance of the Cimbric invasion, the 
last great terror Rome had to encounter till the period of 
her decrepitude, remained deeply impressed on the mind 
and language of the people. In spite of the horx’ors which 
clouded his later career, and the series of civil wai's and 
domestic massacres which sprang from his ambition, the 
feeling that their champion had saved Rome endeared his 
name to the Romans. Even his enemies were proud of 
his achievements. they exclaimed, in the words of 

the historian Velleius, Rome shall never repent of having 
produced a Marius 

The wars with J ugurtha and the Cimbri are two great 
episodes in the long epic of Rome’s civil contentions. 
They served for a season to divert men’s minds from the 
jealousies still covertly at work among them, and enabled 
the ruling class to impose silence upon the demagogues, 
and reduce the commons to a still more abject submission. 
But the instrument with which the nobles gained their 
victories was beyond their power to control. Thirty years 
before, Scipio -ZEmilianus had returned from the conquest 
of Numantia, to quell the seditions of the city by the 
influence of his name and the terror of his arms. He had 
accepted the task at his country’s call, and had brought to 
it the simplicity of the hero and the devotion of the 
patriot. But now times had changed, and men had 
changed with the times. The nobles were no longer the 
stern defenders of a supposed right: their aggression was 
manifest, and their conscience was haunted by the re- 
membrance of the blood they had caused to flow. The 
commons contended for no political principle: debauched 
and degraded by indulgence, instead of demanding lands 
to cultivate, they were content to call for largesses to 
pamper their indolence. Marius himself was neither a 
hero nor a patriot he placed no restraints upon his 
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vengeful and envious passions: he was guided by no po- 
litical ideas, and he cared no more for the interests of the 
commonwealth than any of the refuse of the streets whom 
he had armed with the sword of the legionary. For tlie 
moment political parties had fallen into a state of dis- 
solution : the great men who rose above them appear 
before us as merely selfish agents, striving for their own 
personal aggrandisement. Scenes of disorder will pass 
before us, in which old names will be invoked, but the 
meaning and the motive will be no longer what they were. 
Presently new agents will appear upon the stage; new ideas 
will arise in correspondence with new interests ; the con- 
tests of Rome will be transferred to a wider theatre, and a 
broader phase of her existence developed. 

During the absence of Marius in Gaul the city had 
been harassed by domestic troubles of a new character. 
The slaves in Italy had revolted. Forty years before a 
servile insurrection had kindled the flsimes of war through- 
out Sicily, and Rome had been compelled to arm her 
generals and her legions to extinguish the spreading con- 
fiagration. But now the danger was nearer home. The 
misery of the servile population was excessive. Composed 
of men of all nations and all classes, there were numbers 
among them who felt in servitude a sense of degradation 
more intolerable than even chains and chastisement. In 
this respect ancient slavery was, doubtless, far more 
painful than that, a remnant of which still subsists in our 
own times, which is confined to a single people, already 
degraded even in their own eyes by the consciousness of 
moral and physical inferiority. But the slaves of Italy, 
though fully equal perhaps to their masters in abilities and 
civihzation, and therefore far more formidable in. insur- 
rection than the blacks of Brazil or Vii^mia, Offered 
widely among themselves in origin and language, and had 
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no other community of feeling except the sense of their 
sufferings. Their revolts were desultory and unconnected. 
One movement was put down at JTuceria; another was 
crushed at Capua, A third, of which a Homan profligate 
named Vettius took the lead, became more formidable. 
He armed his own slaves and slew his creditors, assumed 
the diadem and purple robe, surrounded himself with 
lictors, and invited the bondsmen of Campania to be his 
soldiers and subjects. Lucullus the praetor was despatched 
against him, and he was betrayed by one of his otrn fol- 
lowers, and forced to kill himself to escape the cruel 
punishment to which the policy of the Romans would 
have devoted him. 

From Campania, however, the movement spread to the 
opposite shores of Sicily, where the measures recommended 
by the senate for alleviating the condition of the slaves 
after their recent revolt, or for facilitating enfranchisement, 
and at least releasing the unjustly detained, had been frus- 
trated by the cupidity of the masters. In different places 
and under various leaders the Sicilian slaves flew once 
more to arms. One of their chiefs named Salvius, re- 
nowned for his skill in the art of divination, was perhaps 
by origin an Etruscan, Another named Athenio, is said to 
have been a Cilioian; and he too practised on the cre- 
dulity of his followers in Oriental fashion by a pretended 
inspiration, and the assurance he claimed to have received 
from the Grods that he should become sovereign of Sicily# 
These early symptoms of the development of the monar- 
chical principle in opposition to the tyrannical republic, 
deserve to be remarked even in an insurrection of slaves, 
for gradually a large portion of the free population of 
Rome derived its origin from enfranchisement. They 
will grow in strength, frequency and importance, till the 
struggle finally ends in the establishment of the despotism 
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of the emperors. More than one Roman army was beaten 
in succession by these miserable insurgents. It was not 
till both Salvius and Athenio had fallen, with not less 
perhaps than a hundred thousand of their followers, that 
the flame was quenched. We shall have to record a still 
more formidable insurrection thirty years later. 

Marius had taken no part hitherto in the old contentions 
of classes at Rome. But his plebeian origin, the attitude 
of defiance he had assumed towards the nobles on the oc> 
casion of his first election to the consulship, the outrage 
he had done to established usage in the enlistment of the 
proletaries, above all, perhaps, the arrogance with which 
he had extorted so many successive consulships from the 
hands of the most illustrious competitors, all combined to 
mark him as the champion of the “ movement party,” 
whatever its immediate objects or popular cry might bo. 
Under the shadow of his anti-oligarchioal aggressions, the 
people, and more particularly their tribunes, took courage 
to renew the demands of the era of the Gracchi. The 
knights were irritated by the loss of their monopoly of the 
judida, and a cry for a new agrarian distribution was 
always sure to interest a portion at least of the multitude. 
But envy and spite against unpopular individuals among 
the nobles were still more effective instruments to work 
with. Q. Servilius Caspio, who had been defeated by the 
Oimbri, was selected as an object of popular persecution. 

A few years before he had captured Tolosa in Gaul by an 
act of signal treachery, such, however, as the Romans 
seldom animadverted severely upon as long as they were 
suocessiuL But Caspio had forfeited their forbearance by 
his reoent disaster, and the hoards of gold which he had 
rifled from the temples of the GauHsh deities were sup- 
posed to have brought the vengeance of Efeay^ upon 
him, and the country whose armies were entrusted to him. 
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The people, at the instigation of their demagogues, pro- 
posed to deprive him of his im'perium^ confiscate his pro- 
perty, and declare him incapable of serving the state in 
future. The senate defended its luckless proconsul, who 
had helped to restore to it a share in the judicia ; but the 
tribune Vibius Norbanus drove the nobles from the co- 
mitium, together with two of his own colleagues who 
sided with them. In the tumult by which this act of 
violence was consummated, ^milius Scaurus, the prince 
of the senate, w^as wounded on the head by a stone. 
Caepio was deprived, cast into prison, and subsequently 
banished, unless indeed, according to another account, he 
was strangled in his dungeon. The retribution of his 
crime did not stop here. His noble family was further 
dishonoured by the licentious conduct of his two daughters, 
and the gold of Tolosa passed into a proverb, for the 
unlawful gain which precipitates its possessor into misery 
and disgrace. 

In the year 651 the trib une Domit ius, tmnsferred to 
the people the election, of the .chief pontiff, which had 
formerly been vested in the appointment of the pontifical 
college. The head of the national religion was an im- 
portant political personage. He held in his hands the 
threads of the state-policy, which opened or shut the 
oracular books of the Sibyls, appointed sacrifices and cere- 
monials, interpreted the will of the Grods from portents, 
and placed the seal of the divine approbation upon every 
public act, or withheld it from it. This engine of govern- 
ment had been long firmly grasped by the nobles : it could 
still be handled only by patricians; but the patricians had 
ceased to be identified in interest and feeling vrith the 
ruling oligarchy, and from the hands of patricians the 
traditions of the old republic were destined to receive their 
rudest shocks. The appointment of the chief pontiff by 
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the people became eventually an important agent in the 
overthrow of the Roman constitution. In the year of the 
battle of Aqu® Sextiae, Marcius Philippus -proposed an 
agrarian law, which, however, was rejected. But at the 
same time another tribune, Servilius Glaucia, carried a 
resolution of the people for wresting the judicia once more 
from the senators, and conferring them again upon the 
Imights exclusively. He increased the stringency of on 
existing law against extortion in the provinces, and to the 
holder of the Latin franchise, who should convict a senator 
of its violation, he assured the superior privileges of full 
Roman citizenship. 

When Marius returned to Rome he was already for the 
fifth time consul. But he was not satisfied with this 
extraordinary series of honours, and was not the less 
anxious to obtain a further renewal of his long lease of 
oflfioe. The nobles, he felt, were his natural opponents: 
many of the most illustrious among them were kept out of 
the highest magistracy by his repeated intrusion, while 
between him and Metellus, the most influential among 
them, there was an ancient grudge and implacable enmity. 
He hastened therefore to connect himself with the leaders 
of the people, to whom the chief of the aristocracy was 
personally hostile. Allying himself with the tribunes Ser- 
vilius Glaucia and Appuleius Saturninus, he mingled his 
disbanded legionaries with the dissolute mob of the 
forum, and by threats, promises and largesses easily over- 
powered the votes of the honest citizens. Marius was 
raised to a sixth consulship: yet he was neither popular in 
his manners nor eloquent in his address. On the contrary, 
in all civil matters, it is said, and amid the noise of popular 
assemblies, the wnqueror of the Cimbri w:as utterly devoid 
of courage and presence of mind. The undaunted spirit 
he showed in the field entirely failed him. in the forum. 
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where he was disconcerted by the most ordinary expressions 
of puiise or censure. In his policy also he was unfixed 
and wavering: instead of steadily courtingthc prejudices of 
the Roman rabble, he favoured and rewarded the Italians, 
of whom the Roman commons now entertained a deep 
jealousy* After his late victories he ventured to stretch 
the prerogative of the consulship to confer the citizenship 
on a thousand soldiers of the state of Camcrinum, who had 
served him well in the field. The act was illegal as well 
as unpopular, and Marius did not perhaps make it more 
palatable by the excuse he gave for it: — Amid the din 
of arms he said, I could not hear the voice of the latrsJ^ 
The tribunes, however, who Avished apparently to strengthen 
their position by a new alliance, or were influenced per- 
haps by br51>os, bestowed their countenance upon the Italians 
also. They caused a measure to be enacted, by which 
Mtirlus was allowed to create three Roman citizens in 
every colony which enjoyed the Latin franchise, thus 
enabling him to bestow the boon they chiefly coveted 
upon many of the soldiers who had dlstinguislicd them- 
selves in his sci’vice. With the same view Saturninus 
carried another measure, by Avhich the unfortunate inha- 
bitants of the Transalpine provinces were deprived of their 
estates, and forced to make room for the victors of Aquas 
Soxtice and Vcrcellio. Your lands, he argued, Avere no 
longer your own, the barbarians had taken them from you : 
the republic has recovered them by the hands of her own 
bravo soldiers, and she alone has noAV the right to dispose 
of them. The nobles resented these concessions to the 
conquered Italians, and even the commons, we may believe, 
regarded them with uneasiness and distrust. They sought 
to interrupt the proceedings on the occurrence of rain or 
thunder. Be still f cried Saturninus, or it shall presently 
haiV^ His adherents armed themselves with stones. 

F 
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Tumults arose in the forum; the senators and their par- 
tisans among the populace were driven awOT by the fury 
of the veterans^ and Satux'ninus carried his rogation with 
open violence. Marius kept warily aloof, and aifected 
great horror at the illegal disturbance. lie excited the 
nobles underhand to protest against the execution of a law 
carried in a manner so in-egular, which the tribune insisted 
on their accepting under specified penalties. As soon, 
however, as they had committed themselves, Marius with- 
drew his countenance from them, and left them the choice 
of submitting with dishonour, or enduring the piinislunont 
of refusal. The senators entrapped and cowed, took the 
oath required, till it came to the turn of Metclliis; but 
the haughtiest of the nobles, though urged and entreated 
by his friends to yield to necessity, disdained to swerve 
from the principles he had avowed. Satuimiiius <lcinandccl 
that he should be outlawed, and fire and water forbiilden 
him. His friends were numerous and strong enougli to 
have defended him with arms, but he forbade tlicin to 
draw their swords, and went proudly into banishment. 
The province was planted with colonies of Italians £ios- 
sessed of the Latin franchise. 

Saturnlaus now took advantage of a law introduced by 
the demagogue Papirius Carbo, to obtain the renewal 
of his tribunate. He had carried matters with a high 
handt on the occasion of his first election, lie had duriugly 
murdered an opponent: he had thwarted the nobles, and 
even risked his popularity with the commons by pro- 
claiming himself the patron of the Italians. It was now 
requisite, perhaps, to Recover his ground with his sup- 
porters in the city; and for this purpose he imposed one 
of his freedmen upon the citizens, as a son of their 
favourite Tiberius Gracchus. This intrigue, indeed, seems 
to have had Httle success; Sempronia, the widow of Soipia 
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^milianus, and sister of the murdered tribunes, ve- 
hemently denounced it, and the people laughed at the 
imposture, if they did not resent it. But foi'ce, after all, 
was more familiar to Saturninus than fraud. When 
C. Memmius, one of his adversaries, was about to be 
elected consul, he caused him to be poniarded in the forum 
by the bandits who surrounded his own person. But he 
had now gone too far. To save himself he rushed into 
open revolt. He climbed the Capitol with his conij^anion 
Glaucia, and his band of ruffians and assassins, seized the 
citadel, in virtue, perhaps, of his official dignity, and defied 
the I'epublio to arms. The nobles retorted upon him with 
the fatal cry, that he asj)ired to royalty ; and the people, 
already perplexed at his leaning to the Italians, and 
shocked, perhajDS, at the frantic violence of his proceed- 
ings, were not indisposed to listen to it. They acquiesced 
without a murmur in the decree of the senate, by which the 
state was declared in danger and Marius chai'ged as consul 
to provide for its safety. The city was placed in what in 
modern times is called a state of siege ; that is, the consul, 
whose ordinary functions within the walls were purely 
judicial and administrative, received the power of the 
sword as fully as if ho were in the camp. He proceeded 
to invest the fortress, which was considered impregnable 
to an attack, and could only be reduced by blockade. By 
cutting some leaden pipes, upon which,, in the security of 
the times, the citadel of the republic had been allowed to 
become dependent for water, the insurgents were deprived 
of the first necessary of life. Saturninus offered to 
capitulate on the promise of personal safety. Marius 
guaranteed his life ; and in order to preserve him from the 
fury of the populace, placed him, in the first instance, 
with his followers, in the Curia Hostilia, a large public 
building at the foot of the MU. But when the i)eople 
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scaled the walls, tore off the roof, and poured missiles 
upon the wretched captives, the consul made no effort to 
save them, and they all perished miserably : a deed of 
blood which was long remembered, and affoi’ded at a later 
]>eriod the handle for a persecution of the nobles them- 
selves. 

Mo event, perhaps, in Roman history is so sudden, 
so unconnected, and accordingly so obscure in its origin 
and causes, as this revolt or conspiracy of Saturninus. The 

facility with which a favourite champion of tlie peojde 
is abandoned and slain by his own clients, seems to p-oint 
to some unseen motive, with which history has forgotten 
to acquaint us. The Roman demagogues were well aware 
of the inveterate hon'or with which tlie people regarded 
the name of king ; and none of them, it m.ay be safely 
said, notwithstanding the oft-repeated calumnies of their 
opponents, ever ventured to aspire to it. If it be time 
then (as the historians represent), that Saturninus was 
hailed as king by his adherents, and accepted the invidiiais 
designation with joy, it is highly probable that his .-(d- 
herents were foreigners and Italians rather than citizens. 
We have already seen the use which loaders of .nil 
parties were making at this time of the claims of (ho 
Italians to emancipation from the state of conquered, snli- 
jects in which they were still held. All in turn pressed 
these claims, when it suited their particular purpose, nor 
did most of them scruple to abandon them when their 
convenience required it. Sometimes the nobles, sometimes 
the commons, were cajoled into supporting them, as a 
counterpoise to the aggressions of their immediate op- 
ponents; but both the one class and the other wore at 
heart bitterly opposed to them, and the hope of obtaining 
favour or justice from the republic seems to have gradually 
disappeared from the minds of the claimants themselves. 
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They hated Rome, and with Rome they identified, perhaps, 
republican government itself. They could only hope for 
redress of their grievances from a revolution which should 
overthrow the supremacy of the senate-house and the 
forum. This was the menace from which even the licen- 
tious rablde of the city recoiled, and which determined 
Marius to allow the violation of his plighted faith, and the 
sacrifice of his friend and ally. Even if entirely devoid of 
patriotic feelings which we may well believe, Marius was 
deeply interested in preventing any demagogue from at- 
taining a monarchical ascendancy superior to his own. 
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CHAPTER in. 


Cr-AIMS OP THE LATINS A3SrD ITALIANS TO THE PHLL ROMAN 

CrriTJS. M. LITIUS DRUSUS EXERTS HIMSELF TO OBTAIN 

TIIEIK ENFK^iNCHISEMENTj AND IS ASSASSINATED. THE 

SOCIAL OR MARSIAN WAR. — TRIUMPH OF THE ROMANS. — THE 
FRANCHISE CONCEDED BY THE LEX JULIA AND LEX PLAUTIA 
PAPIRIA. 


A. u. 654—666. B. c. 100 — 88. 

The citizen of lioine, in complete possession of that inns'* 
trioiis title, combined the enjoyment of two classes of rights, 
civil and political The civil law regulated the forms and 
elFects of marriage, the exercise of paternal authority, the 
holding of property, the capacity of willing and inheriting ; 
it secured, further, the inviolability of the citizen’s person. 
The political law, on the other hand, gave the right of 
suffrage in the election of magistrates, and in voting* upon 
projects of law; it conferred eligibility to public office; it 
permitted mitiation in certain religious rites, and, finally 
It con^ded the honour and advantage of military service 
m t e egions- The combination of these rights and capa- 
cities constituted the complete title to the Roman franchise. 
It was sometimes thus conferred upon individuals, in reward 
or special services ; m a few cases the inhabitants of a 
fawured city were invested with it in the mass. 

The admission, however, of a foreign city, in alliance 

It, m the first place, to renounce its own ancient iititu- 
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Tions. The favoured community adopted at once the civil 
law of Eome, and organized itself internally upon the 
Homan model, with an assembly of the people, a curia, re- 
presenting the senate, and superior elective magistrates, 
generally two in number, corresponding with the consuls. 
A city thus constituted took the name of a municipium^ 
that is, an ofBce -bearing community. The inhabitants, 
when they presented themselves in Home, might exercise 
the riglit of suffrage there, and were rendered capable of 
filling any of its magistracies. 

It seems, however, that the petty states of Italy, attached 
to their own domestic institutions, were frequently unwil- 
ling to sacrifice them for these advantages, and rejected the 
concession of political rights, contenting themselves with 
the acquisition of the civil, which, while they placed them 
upon a footing of equality with the inhabitants of the city 
in respect to marriage, family authority, property and per- 
son, did not require the surrender of their own political 
customs. Home herself was not unwilling to recognise 
this distinction, and was wont to dispense the favour of her 
franchise with affected coyness, confeiTing her civil rights 
upon various states in succession, but reserving her political 
francliise as a special boon for the most meritorious. 

Thus were formed within the bosom of the great Homan 
empire various classes of communities, of diffei'ent grades 
of civil and political condition ; but every one among them, 
which acquired any portion of Homan rights, obtained the 
common designation of a mumdpium. Each municipium 
retained entire authority over everything relating to, 1. the 
exercise of its religion ; 2. the administration of its local 
finances, the election of its magistrates, the maintenance of 
its edifices and public works ; 3. its internal police. The 
regulations of these matters appertained generally to tlie 
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cuHes or governing bodies, sometimes to the mass of the 
people. Accordingly, the municipes^ or citizens of such a 
community, possessed, as Cicero proclaims, two countries, 
the one natural, the other political; the one actual, the 
other privilegial. Thus, he continues, we regal'd as our 
fatherland both the spot where we were born, and that 
whit'h has adopted us ; but that one of the two has the 
strongest claims upon our affection which, under the naiuc 
of commonwealth^ constitutes our own country preemi- 
nently; it is for that fitherland that we ought to be ready 
to die. I shall never cleny^^ he says, “ Arphium^ us mp 
conn try ; but Rome ivill he always more peciiliavly such ; 
for /lime comprehends Arpinum.” 

IVIiile such were the distinctions introduced by the re- 
public antong those whom she adopted as her own citizens, 
she did not omit to classify also the condition and privi logics 
of the various nations of Latium and Italy which fell suc- 
cessively under her sway. 

The first rank among the allies of Rome belonged to the 
tribes of the Latin confederation : their treaties with the 
republic contained generally more favourable conditions 
than wore acquired by the other Italian communities. Thus, 
for instance, the Latins preserved their territory, their la ws, 
their alliances, under the paramount control of Rome : tlii'.y 
were placed, as regarded the payment of tribute, upon a 
footing of almost complete equality with the citizens of the 
republic ; nor could they justly complain of being required 
to furnish a military contingent to fight side by side with 
the lemons themselves. They could acquire the rights of 
Homan citizenship by the exercise of certain magistracies 
in their own state, or by the transfer of their domicile to 
Rome, provided they left children behind them in their 
native place, or by the successful impeachment of a Roman 
officer for political offences. In respect of property they 
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enjoyed a portion of the Roman pi'ivileges. But they were 
excluded from the rights of Roman matrimony, and of 
paternal authority ; from the faculty of willing in favour of 
a Roman citizen, or inheriting from one ; nor could they 
claim the immunity from stripes and capital punishment, 
which was counted the most precious of all privileges by a 
people who invested their highest magistrate with the tei’- 
rors of the axe and the rod. The condition of the Latin 
was far better than that of any other subjects of the re 
l)ublic ; but it was decidedly infeidor to that of the citizen r 
its most engaging feature was the capacity it confeiTed of 
acquiring completer rights, and changing the first foretaste 
of freedom into its full enjoyment. 

This mass of pi'ivileges, peculiar, in the first instance, to 
the Latin cities, and flowing from the rights conceded to 
them by treaty, became extended in due time, under the 
general name of Jus Latii^ or Latinitas^ both to individuals 
and to communities which had no connection with Latium 
at all. As the Roman law admitted, by a fiction, the 
existence of Romans without the city itself, so it allowed 
the name and rights of Latium to be claimed by more dis- 
tant foreigners. These foreign Latins, under the name of 
New Latins, became, in process of time, a distinct class of 
citizens, a special subdivision of the second rank of the re- 
public’s favoured children. 

Among the allies of the republic, the Italians occupied 
a rank next to the Latins. The name of Italy was cou- 
fined at this peidod to the peninsula, extending from the 
rivers JEsar and Rubicon on the north to the promontories 
of Rhegium and lapygia. The Etruscans, the Umbrians, 
the Samnites, the Marsians, the Greek communities of 
Campania and Apulia, in submitting to the Roman arms 
had generally made treaties with the republic, but had 
failed to secure for themselves the advantageous terms 
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extorted by the Latins in the period of her greater weak- 
ness or moderation. Yet in transferring their swords to the 
service of their conquerors, they had merited on many a 
battlefield the amelioration of their political lot. Accord- 
ingly the Italians were allowed, for the most part, to 
preserve their domestic independence, their laws, magis- 
tracies and tribunals ; while they were forbidden to form 
political alliances among one another; and, though free in 
outward ajipearanee, they received the commands of Rome, 
which claimed to decide upon their mutual disputes. 
Together with domestic liberty they enjoyed, like tho 
Latins, immunity from personal and territorial tribute, 
and shared with them the same guarantees for the ac- 
quisition and enjoyment of property. The chief point in 
which the Italian was inferior to the Latin, was his not 
possessing the same capacity of becoming a Roman. In 
the natural order of things, it was requisite for the Italian 
to pass through the stage of Latinitas, or Latium, to 
obtain Roman civitas: nevertheless the privileges pecu- 
liarly his own were justly regarded as a boqfn in com- 
parison with mere provinciality; for even within the 
barrier of the Alps the Gauls and Lignrians hardly 
escaped the character of enemies of the rei)ublic, and were 
subjected to military control and the severest exactions 
under the plenary authority of imperators and proconsuls. 
Accordingly these privileges became an object of desire 
to the leas fortunate subjects of the empire, and, as in the 
case of the jus Latii, so also the jus Italicum became ex- 
tended, in many instances, to individuals and communities 
beyond the limits of Italy. • 

The development of this political organization, logical 
and methodical as it appears, was in fact the result of no 
theoretical legislation, but the gradual and almost for- 
tuitous effect of a series of revolutions. Up to the 
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moment of its complete accomplishment, even the wisest 
of the Koman statesmen neither counselled nor foresaw it. 
But thereupon Italy presented, under the supremacy of 
the metropolitan city, a hierarchy of communities, of which 
one was already completely Roman ; the others more or 
less nearly prepared to become so : the whole machine, in 
all its parts and subordinations, seemed to gravitate with 
a slow and regular movement towards the central point — 
the franchise of the republic. But this movement was 
arrested by domestic jealousies and selfish prejudices. 
The same spirit of isolation and monopoly which had 
striven, in the time of the kings, to shut the gates of the 
city against the Latins and Etruscans, which had conceded 
so slowly and reluctantly the inferior grades of privilege 
to the Italians themselves, still arrayed itself against the 
natural tendency of the principle of assimilation. The 
jealousy of the Roman commons was blind and ignoiunt; 
that of the nobles, who came forward to marshal and 
dix’ect it, was more consciously selfish and interested. All 
classes, with few and honourable exceptions of individual 
statesmen, wished to hinder, as far as they could, the 
Latins from becoming Romans, the Italians from becom- 
ing Latins. 

The struggle for these privileges had commenced almost 
from the period of the first conquest of Latium and Italy ; 
but it was not till after the overthrow of Carthage, and 
the commencement of a brief period of domestic repose, 
that it attained force and consistency, and succeeded in 
enlisting in its favour the leaders of Roman parties. 
With the extension of her conquests in the rich provinces 
of the East, the citizenship of Rome became more precious; 
and amidst the degradation of so many subject nations, 
the allies who had fought and bled for the republic felt 
themselves entitled to rise to a higher level* The Latins 
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claimed with urgency and vehemence a perfect equality 
with the Homans ; the Italians pretended to succeed, at 
least, to the pidvileges of the Latins ; hut to make the 
first concession was clearly no less than to ojien the door 
to the abolition of all existing distinctions. The Romans 
were not unnaturally alarmed at the shape in w^hicli the 
question now presented itself to them. The idea of sacri- 
ficing to the conquered the nationality of the conquerors 
was so new in the history of antiquity that wo cannot 
wonder at the reluctance, the pious horror, with wdiieh it. 
was generally regarded. Moreover, practical statesmen, wlio 
might soar above the scruples of a mere sentiment, were 
still perplexed and terrified at the prospect of tlic adjiiijiis- 
frative difficulties which such a change would intri^ducc. 
They beheld in their imagination the roads of the peninsula 
crowded with troops of foreigners hastening to Homo at 
every recurring election to swamp the votes of the url>fin 
population ; or taking up their abode within its walls, and 
conquering, as it were, the citadel of their conquerors. lu 
the amalgamation of Home with Italy they could only Ibi’c- 
see the annihilation of Home itself. Meanwhile the allies, 
repulsed in every overt attempt to scale the fortrtvss of 
the constitution, contrived to glide surreptitiously within 
the sacred pale. As early as the year 567, the censors 
discovered no less than 12,000 Latins settled in the city, 
and pretending to the rank of genuine citizens. Tlie 
intruders were indignantly expelled. Ten years later a 
new fraud was exposed. The foreigners sold their children 
to actual citizens, with the understanding that they should 
he immediately enfrancliised. The stroke of the prmtor’s 
wand conferred upon them the full franchise of the city. 
The precautions and prohibitions of the senate would have 
bof^n of little avail, had they not been seconded, in a great 
measure, by the magistrates of the Italian cities them- 
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selves, who regarded with jealousy the flight of their own 
people to Rome, whereby the burden of their domestic 
dues was enhanced. The Samnites and Pelignians re- 
claimed 4,000 of their own countrymen who had thus 
established themselves in the Tatin town of Frogellm. 
there acquiring the Latin privileges and 2 ^Lej)aring to sue 
for the Roman. For half a century, however, these 
fraudulent acquisitions of the Roman franchise were only 
partial or individual. The agitation of the Sempronian 
reforms raised a general ferment in the minds of the 
Italians, and gave force and volume to the tide of their 
ambition. It would seem that while the great Roman 
nobles pretended to detain vast tracts of jmblic domain, 
they cultivated and even ocenj^ied only small portions. 
The conquered communities, though nominally disj^os- 
sessed of their lands, were allowed, by abuse and con- 
nivance, to enjoy the use of a large part of them. But 
when the state should resume her rights over these estates, 
and actually redistribute them among her j>oorer citi- 
zens, the claims of the intruding natives would meet with 
no consideration ; they would be disi^ossessed of them a 
second time, and absolutely excluded from their enjoy- 
ment. Accordingly, ui>on the first mooting of the Agra- 
rian laws of Tiberius, all the Italians found themselves 
united by the same pressing interest, and they had no other 
alternative but either to defeat the passing of these laws 
by combining with the faction opposed to them in Rome 
itself*, or, by obtaining the rights of the city, acquire a 
legal title to share with the actual citizens. They 
hesitated and balanced as to their course : but upon the 
whole the wish to obtain Roman privileges and Roman 
exemptions, to escape the tyranny of Roman magistrates 
and enjoy the fruits of Roman conquest, combined with 
the legitimate ambition of their soldiers and statesmen to 
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enter upon the noble field of Roman employments, detei-- 
inined them to press their claims to admission. For a 
hundred and fifty years the various races inhabiting the 
peninsula, distinct as they were in origin and language, 
had been arrayed together under the same discipline, and 
a common yoke. The Romans had unconsciously formed 
their subjects into one nation, and the time was arrived 
when a common sentiment could arm the whole luiglity 
mass in a combination against them. Italy had at Itist 
become a cry and a sentiment not less powerful tliun 
Romo herself. 


The senate and the nobles, who retained the national 
feelings in all their strength, girded themselves to resist 
the threatened innovation : but in the time of the Gracchi, 
the mass of the commons was already adulterated Ijy for- 
admixtures, aud felt fiir less keenly the old prejudices 
of race and country. Accordingly, when their fiivourito 
leaders, overlooking every ulterior consequence rather 
than justly estimating them, called the Latins and Italians 
to their standards, the Roman populace were easily jn-r- 
suaded to admit them to a share in their own struggle, and 
pledged themselves to advance together the I’cspcctivo 
interests of both. The allies themselves, under the able 
direction of the Gracchi, turned all their indignation 
against the aristocracy of the city, which they sought to 
make their own. They ascribed to the peculiar constitu- 
tion of Rome the jealous and selfish opposition they en- 
countered, and denounced republican government itself, on 
^ount of prejudices incident, in fact, to all conquering 
r^es. Monarchy, indeed, it may be allowed, is generally 
more &voarable than aristocracy to the surrender of 
hSf Mans acted upon a genuine 

•IW them „lh dm hoj* «f dtizmahip, aedeomg the 
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tribunes themselves with the prospect of the regal diadem. 
We have seen how Saturninus was actually saluted king 
hy his seditious followers ; and nothing, perhaps, but the 
deep impression, so sedulously fostered by the nobles, of 
the traditional tyranny of the Tarquins, prevented the Ro- 
man commons from joining generally in the stime cry. But 
the title of king was destined still to remain the poj^ular 
bugbear for many centuries; and no man had yet arisen 
with genius to disguise a monarchy under the republican 
names of dictator or imperator. 

The nobles attacked the tribunes with brute violence , 
the Roman commons and the Italian confederates they 
managed by craft and intrigue. At one time they sought 
to sow dissension between them, at another to outbid their 
own demagogues in the liberality of their offers, wdiich 
they took care never to fulfil. They debauched the popu- 
lace by largesses and amusements, and detached them 
from the cause of the allies. Alarmed at the progress 
Marius had made in opening the franchise to his Italian 
veterans, they contrived, at last, to throw a cloud over 
the brilliancy of his reputation, and availing themselves of 
the venal voices of the tribes, to recal Metellus from 
banishment and consummate another aristocratic reac- 
tion. In the insolence of their triumph they enjoined the 
consuls of tlie year 659 to expel from the city all the 
Italians who had domiciled themselves within the walls ; 
and the law of Ci’assus and Scsevola, whicli repeated the 
harsh enactments of eighty and ninety years before, con- 
vinced the injured subjects of the republic that their 
mistress had learnt neither wisdom nor justice by the 
triumph of her arms and the extension of her empire. 

But though conquered the Italians had not ceased to 
be formidable. The free constitution of the generality of 
their cities had nourished a race of able speakers and 
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Btatesmen, and the Cimbric war had trained many thousands 
"jjPfiYe vcteranSj who had been disbanded after the ba ttle 
of Vercellaj, and not yet recalled to their standanls by the 
urgency of any other foreign contest. With these re- 
soui'ces among themsclvesj they had still, moreover, a 
powerful friend in the Homan tribunate. hX. Liviiis 
Drusns, a son of the opponent of the Gi'acchi, whom thu 
senate had commissioned to promise still amidcr crmcea- 
sions to their assailants than the Gracchi themselves, had 
devoted himself in eainest to the policy which his father 
only pretended to advocate. But in assuming the patron- 
age of the reformers, the younger Dnisiis did not abandon 
the party of the nobles with which ho was hereditarily 
connected. He sought, with every appearance, it may be 
allowed, of honest zeal, to conciliate the interests fif all 
]iartie8. He restored , theLig<fZ/gia .to . tlio senators, while, jit 
the same tim 9 , he_ introduced three hundred knights hito 
thc_sensy;e. He coupled these measures with a pvfmiise 
of lands to the needy citizens, and of the franchise to (lie 
Italians and Latins. Of all the Roman dtaiiagognes 
Drusus may justly be esteemed the ablest and the wisei-t. 
Full of confidence in himself, his views were large, and 
his frank and bold demeanour corresponded witli them. 
He affected the generous virtues of the ancient repnblic- 
When hia architect offered him the plan of a house so 
disposed as to exclude his neighbours’ supervision, “ liuild 
me rather” he exclaimed, “a ducelling in which all mg 
countrymen may behold every thing I do.” His principles, 
however, were less rigorous than his pretensions. The 
necessities of his position, which required him to make 
friends of all parties, demanded an exorbitant outlay, 
and the means by which he supplied it were reprobated as 
dishonourable. His profusion surpassed that of all his pre- 
decessors in the arts of popular flattery ; and he ventured 
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to vaunt that his successors would have nothing left to 
give but the skies above and the dust beneath them. His 
manners were overbearing, and might suggest the idea that 
he aimed at regal domination. He spoke of the com- 
monwealth as his own ; ” and when the senators invited 
him to attend at their ordinary place of meeting, he re- 
plied that he would await their coming in the curia of 
Hostilius, which happened to be most convenient to him- 
self. Such was the man whom the Italians gladly invoked 
as their leader. In his sickness all the cities of the 
jieninsula offered vows for his safety. It seemed as if the 
salvation of the country depended upon his recovery. 

Drusus required indeed strong support in that quarter 
to enable him to bear up against the odium excited by his 
measures among the privileged oi'ders at home. Even in 
his own house ho was surrounded by timid and murmuring 
friends ; his own family were imbued with hostility to his 
avowed policy. Among them was his nephew, M. Porcius 
Cato, at that time .about four years old. A chief of the 
IMarsians, admitted to the uncle’s hospitality, amused him- 
self by asking the child to support the cause of the Italians. 
Cato, so ran the story, frowardly refused : he was offered 
playthings and sweetmeats ; still he refused. At last the 
Alarsian, piqued at his obstinacy, held him from the win- 
dow by the leg, and ngain demanded his assent, threaten- 
ing to cast him headlong unless he yielded. But caresses 
and menaces were equally fruitless, and the Marsian 
sighed to think of the resistance he must expect to en- 
counter from the men, if a mere child could display such 
dogged inflexibility. 

During the progress of the tribune’s intrigues, the in- 
disposition of both the senate and the knights to his 
measures became more strongly marked, and notwithstand- 
ing the adherence of some of the principal nobles, he was 

a 
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compelled to draw closer the bands of alliance between 
himself and the Italians. The impatience of his foreign 
associates was not easily restrained, and he was obliged 
himself to deno%ince a plot they formed for murdering the 
consuls at the great festival of the Latin ferise. Lut his in- 
fluence waxed more and more powerful with them, and the 
oath they took to promote the common interests of the con- 
federacy expressed their entire devotion to the person of 
their generous leader. They swore that they would have no 
other friends than his friends, that they would count his 
foes their foes, that they would spare nothing, neither their 
parents, nor their children, nor their own lives for his advan- 
tage together with that of the common cause. “ If I becnni f: 
a Roman dtizenf the oath continued, “ I will esteem Roinr 
my countrij and Drusus my benefactor." The senate hcar<l 
with indignation of the progress of these intrigues at the 
moment when it was called upon to ratify by a vote tluj 
proposal for conferring the franchise upon its mutinous 
subjects. It was informed that Pompmdius Silo, the chief 
of the Marsians, was marching at the head of ten thousand 
men, along by-roads, and with arms concealed, towards 
the city, to intimidate the nobles. A force was dispatched 
to intercept his progress, and a parley ensued, in which the 
leader of the Romans assured his adversary that the senate 
was actually prepared to concede the boon required. 

Fora moment blows were averted; but in the curia the 
discussion was still animated and the decision dubious. 
The classes opposed to the concession had gained some of the 
Italians to their side, and with. the support of the Umbri- 
ans and Etruscans, alarmed at the projected foundation of 
new colonies in their territories, ventured still to withhold 
the concession. When the day for voting arrived, the 
consul Marcius Philippus attempted to break up the meet- 
ing. One of the tribune’s officers seized and throttled him 
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till the blood sprang from his month and eyes. The city 
was now thrown into a state of the fiercest excitement 
Tribunes were arrayed against tribunesj nobles against 
nobles, Romans against Romans, Italians against Italians. 
The streets were traversed by armed bands on either side. 
Every thing seemed to portend a bloody solution of the 
crisis. At this juncture Drusus, attended hy a number of 
his adherents, was returning one evening to his house. 
Passing along an obscure corridor he was heard vsuddenly 
to cry out that he was struck, and fell to the ground with 
a poniard planted in his groin. In a few hours he expired, 
exclaiming with his dying breath, ITlien will Home again 
Jind so good a citizen as myself 9^^ The assassin had es- 
caped in the crowd. 

The murder was generally imputed to the senatorial 
party, and especially to the consul Philippus. The magis- 
trates omitted to make inquiry into the circumstances, 
while the murdeied man’s opponents hastened to abrogate 
such of his measures as had already passed into laws, and 
his adherents were too stupified to resist. Severe decrees 
were speedily issued against the Italians, and they were 
peremptorily forbidden to interfei^e in the affairs of the re- 
public. An obscure tribune of foreign extraction named 
Varius, was put forward by the knights to impeach some 
of the principal nobles, as reputed favourers of the move- 
ment. A Bestia, a Cotta, a Mummius, a Pompeius and 
a Memraius were condemned and banished. Among the 
accused, was the illustrious -®milius Scaurus. The only 
reply ho deigned to make to the charge was this : Varius 

the Iberian accuses Scaurus prince of the senate^ of exciting 
the Italians to revolt. Scaurus denies it Homans/ which of 
the two do you believe The people absolved him with 
acclamations. But the knights still thirsted for vengeance 
upon their hereditary enemies, and the actual outbreak of 

as 
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the threatened insurrection alone prevented them from 
effecting a wider proscription of the most unpopular of the 
nobles. 

The allies flew desperately to arms. The death of Dru- 
sus and the prostration of his adherents within the city 
reduced them to their own national resources ; but their 
last scruples vanished with the loss of their Roman associ- 
ates. The Marsians were summoned to take the lead, and 
their chief Pomptedius Silo was the soul of the confede- 
racy. Eight or more nations, the Picentines, the Vestines, 
the Marrucines, the Pelignians, the Samnites, the Luca- 
nians and the Apulians, together with the Marsians, gave 
mutual hostages and concerted a simultaneous rising. 
Now for the first time they vowed to unite together in a 
permanent association. They proposed to constitute a 
great federal republic, organised on the model of Rome 
herself, with a senate of five hundred, two co nsuls, twelve 
praetor s, and for the ir capit al. Aejoentral stronghold _ of 
Corfinium in th e -Apennines. tQ_yEbich_they. ..gave ..the 
name of Italica . They struck medals bearing the impress 
of the Sabellian bull trampling under foot the Roman she- 
wolf. This alliance indeed was confined for the most part 
to the nations of Sabellian origin, and its decrees were 
issued in the Oscan language, the common root of the 
idioms then in use among the central tribes of the peninsula. 
The Etruscans, the Latins and the Umbrians held aloof 
from it, and together with Campania, wliich was already 
thoroughly Romanized, adhered to the fortunes of Rome. 
The Brattians no longer existed as a nation, and the cities 
of Magna Grascia had ceased to have any political import- 
ance. The Gauls beyond the Rubicon, who had joined 
Hannibal agmnst the Romans, long ance exhausted by 
their struggles, made no effort now to recover their inde- 
pendence. 
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What was the relative strength of the combatants now 
arrayed against each other? Three centuries earlier^ at 
the date of the great Gaulish invasion, the nations of 
Sabellia, together with the Apulians, could arm, it is 
said, two hundred thousand men, while the Etruscans, 
Latins, and Umbrians vaunted one hundred and twenty 
thousand warriors. Supposing, therefore, the proportions 
to remain the same at the later period, the allies alone 
who still remained to the republic may have balanced 
in numbers three-fifths of the whole force opposed to hen 
At the same time the census of Eome herself gave a total 
of at least four hundred thousand warriors ; and she coiilti 
draw vast numbers of auxiliaries from her provinces and 
dependencies beyond the limits of Italy, The forces, 
therefore, of Kome trebled or quadrupled those of her 
advei’saries. She occupied, moreover, the chief places of 
strength throughout their territories, securely fortified 
against sudden attacks, and communicating with one 
another and the capital by the great military roads. But 
from this formidable enumeration of her resources great 
deductions have on the other hand to be made- It was 
necessary to maintain powerful garrisons at every point of 
her vast empire, Greece and Spain, Asia and Africa, 
drew off her life-blood from the heart to the extremities. 
The disposition of her allies was doubtful and precarious; 
her own citizens were capricious, and might easily be se- 
duced by the arts of the demagogues, while her internal 
dissensions had made her suspicious of many of her ablest 
statesmen. The mass of the commons of Rome took no 
vital interest in the political question for which the Italians 
contended, and served in the legions with no other feeling 
than that of mercenaries. 

The Social or Marsio war commenced in the year 664. 
The republic was taken by surprise ; while her advexBariea 
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had already completed tlieir preparations and hastened to 
assume the offensive. The Italian consuls^ the MarsianPom- 
pcedius and Papius Motulus, a Samnite, commanded two dif- 
ferent branches of the confederacy, the one acting in the 
north between the Adriatic and the frontiers of Jiitruria, 
whence he sought to penetrate by the valley of the Tiber to 
Konie ; the other directing himself against Campania and 
X#atium on the south. While such was the disj>ositlon ot their 
principal armies, various detachments, led by ludacilius, 
liamj^onius, Afraniiis, Prsesenteiiis, Vettiiis Scaio, Marins 
Egnatius, Herius Asinius, and others, were charged with 
the reduction of the strong places occupied by the Itomans 
in the heart of their own country. The whole confederacy 
was in a moment in arms, and the final embassy which 
it despatched to Rome announced the defection of three- 
fourths of Italy. The senate boldly refused to listen to 
demands extorted by the sword, and required the allies to 
lay down their arms before presuming to ask a favoiii*. 
The consuls summoned the citizens to their standards, and 
while Alba in the country of the Marsians, Q3sernia in 
Samnium, and Pinna in the Yestinian territory, kept the 
confederates in check, they drafted a hundred thousand 
men into the legions, and went forth to confront the 
enemy. Julius Cassar undertook the defence of Campania, 
Publius Rutilius placed himself on the line of the Liris 
and Tolenus, which cover Rome in the direction of the 
Marsians and Pelignians. Perperna, with a smaller detach- 
ment, maintaiHed the comiminications between the consular 
armies, and guarded the approach to Latium through the 
frontier of the Volscians. The great Marius himself, of 
whose fidelity the senate might entertain suspicion, was 
entrusted with a small force on the flanks of Rutilius, 
while Ca&pio and Pompeius, Sulpicius and Craasus were 
directed .to harass the operation of the enemy by, making 
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incursions within their territories^ and menacing their 
armies in the rear. A considerable reserve was kept at 
the same time in Rome itself, and the gates and walls 
duly repaii'ed and guarded against a sudden attack. Since 
the flight of Hannibal the city had forgotten the possibility 
of being again exposed to a siege. 

But the Romans had scarcely time to make these dis- 
positions before the Italians rushed iinj)etiiously upon 
them, and broke their lines in various quai*ters. The con- 
sul Ciesar was routed by Vettius Scato in Samnium, and 
driven from the gates of CEserniaand Venafrum, which he 
was anxious to support. While the first of these places 
continued to hold out against a rigorous blockade, the 
other was surrendered by treachery, and its garrison 
put to the sword. Motulns defeated Perperna, turned to 
the left and threw himself into Campania. Disregarding 
or masking the fortresses on his flanks and rear, he 
travea'sed the country with his troops, received the sub- 
mission of Nola, Piestum, Stabim, Salernum, massacring 
some of their defenders, and pressing others into his own 
ranks. But the hearts of the Campanians were still with 
Rome. Naples, Nuceria, Capua and Acerr^e remained 
firm, even while their territories were overrun by the 
Samnite, their slaves liberated and enlisted by thousands 
among the soldiers of the confederacy. 

The losses and disgraces of the Romans still crowded 
upon one another. Lamponius defeated Crassus and re- 
covered Gruinentum, the strongest place in Lucania; 
while Canusium and Venusia in the same quarter were 
taken by ludacilius. Caesar sustained a second defeat 
from Egnatius in attempting to relieve Acerrae, Pompeius 
received a check on the frontiers of Umbria, and lastly 
the consul Rutilius, drawn into an ambuscade by Vettius 
Scato, was routed and slain on the Tolenus with a large 
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pai^t of forces. Marius^ who was posted lower down 
the stream, was advertised of his general’s dis«aster by the 
corpses wafted past him by the descending current. He 
promptly crossed the river, and took possession of the 
enemy’s camp in their rear, while they were still occupied 
in gathering the trophies of their victory. But the success 
of this brilliant manoeuvre failed to compensate even one 
of the many discomfitures the arms of the reimblic had 
received. 

The spirits of the victors of so many encounters were 
elated to the highest pitch. The Etruscans and Umbrians 
began to falter in their allegiance to Rome, ’while the 
envoys of the Italians were seeking a more distant and 
still more formidable alliance at the court of Miihridates, 
king of Pontua, a chieftain, whose power and resources 
the republic had not yet learnt to measure. The Romans 
on their part, though neither dismayed nor disconcerted, 
began to feel the imminence of their danger. The sense 
of peril restored, perhaps, their national feelings of pride 
and mutual confidence. The bodies of the consul and the 
brave officers who had fallen had been carrier! into the 
city, and had excited the deepest sensations of distx'css. 
The senate was compelled to decree, that henceforth the 
dead should be buried on the spot where they fell. As in 
the days of the Gallic tumults, all the citizens arrayed them- 
selves in arms, and swords were placed in the hands of 
the freedmen, of whom several corps were formed for the 
defence of the city and its environs. In this attitude 
of grave resolution they awaited the arrival of succours 
from the provinces. Sicily signalized its fidelity by the 
zeal with which it furnished the necessaries of war. The 
Cisalpine Gaul sent ten thousand soldiers to the army of 
Csssar at Teanumj and he was further reinforced by 
numerous bodies of Moors and Numidians. Enabled now 
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to reassume the offensive he advanced once more to the 
relief of Acerrge, defeated Motulus with great slaughter, 
and threw succours into the place. The citizens wei'e 
reassured by this gleam of victory, and resumed within 
their walls the garb and occupations of peace. 

With this victory of Cajsar fortune began to turn to the 
side of the Romans, but still with faltering and uncertain 
steps. After the defeat of Rutilius the senate had united 
his shattered forces with the divisions of Marius and Cccpio, 
but so deep was its jealousy of its veteran general, that it 
combined his inexperienced colleague in the command with 
him with equal authority. Caspio, dazzled by a trifling 
success, allowed himself to fall into the snares of Pompas- 
dius. The Marsian pretending to deliver himself uj> to the 
republic, came with two young slaves, to personate his own 
sons, as hostages, with ingots of gilt lead to represent 
gold, and offered to surrender to the Roman the ainny 
confided to him. Cfcplo put himself under his guidance, 
and was led into an ambuscade. Pompasdius galloped to 
an eminence under pretence of reconnoitring, and gave 
the signal to his troops. The Romans were surrounded, 
attacked, and cut to pieces, and Ctepio the proconsul with 
them. This disaster, followed by the surrender of CEsernia, 
which had suffered the extremity of famine, compelled the 
senate to tiuiisfer to Marius the undivided command of all 
its forces in that quarter. He commenced his operations 
with the same circumspection which he had manifested in 
his campaign against the Teutons. By the able choice of 
his positions he secured the frontier against the inroads of 
the victorious Marsians, whom he refused to encounter in 
the open field with his own beaten and dispirited soldiers. 
** If you are so great a general^ exclaimed his opponent, 
** why come you not to the comhatV^ So powerful and m 
victorious^ why do you not compel me?^^ replied Mariua. 
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But when the proper moment arrived, the conqueror of 
the Cimbri knew how to profit by it. He engaged the 
enemy and defeated them with great slaughter, and the 
loss of Herius Asinius, the cliief of the Marraclnians. 
But the peasant of Arpinum, the accomplice of Satmninus, 
the man who had defied the nobles of Rome, who had 
armed the proletaries, and enfranchised the Italian ve- 
terans, could not fail to cherish sympathy with the nations 
now opposed to him. To Marius at least the w-ar was a 
civil war, and many of his legionaries ai»pear to have enter- 
tained a similar feeling. When his troops found them- 
selves arranged in front of the forces of Pompajdius, they 
recognised in the opposite ranks many of their own guests 
and "kinsmen. They called one another by their names, 
and made kindly gestures with their hands. The two 
chiefs came forth from the ranks and entered into conver- 
sation together, deploring the unnatural contest which had 
so long divided them. Encouraged by the familiarity of 
their leaders the soldiers themselves bi*okc from their lines, 
and mingled with one another in the plain, like citizens in 
their common forum. V e may believe that Marius would 
have been well pleased to put an end to the war by the 
concession upon the spot of demands to which he at least 
was indifferent or favourable. But he commanded a portion, 
only of the forces of the republic, and besides the army of 
Caesar in the south, he was checked by the jealous obser- 
vation of his own lieutenant Sulla, who had already more 
than onee snatched the laurels from his hand. He was 
forced to engage the enemy once morej but he fought 
without spirit, and refused to complete his victory. The 
honour of the day fell again to his youthful rival, who 
attacked the Italians in their retreat, and thoroughly 
routed them. It was the first time, according to the 
’’'east of the vanquished Marsians, that the Romans 
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had ever won a battle either against them, or without 
them. 

Marius might plead the languor and ill-training of his 
raw soldiers for the want of spirit he had himself mani- 
fested; but the easy success which fallowed upon the 
more decisive blows of his subordinate were sufficient to 
refute him. The same vacillating and inconsistent poli- 
tician, who as tribune had rei)udiated a popular measure, 
who as consul had launched himself against the senate, 
who had seconded Saturninus and presently reduced him 
to submission, who had favoured the Italians, and finally 
had led the legions against them, had now^ once more 
abandoned his post, and grounded his arms in the moment 
of victory. After the alfiiir of Saturninus, suspicious and 
suspected on all sides, he had retired moodily into volun- 
tary exile. He now renounced the command hy which he 
had made the Italians his enemies, without securing the 
gratitude of the Romans, and pretended that age and 
infirmities unfitted him for the duties of the camp. He 
retired to his villa at jMisenum, formerly the residence of 
the mother of the Gracchi, while Sulla sprang into his 
place at the head of the legions, and at the summit of 
popular favour. 

Meanwhile the Roman arms had been crowned with 
success in other partial encounters. The Umbrians and 
Etruscans, who had threatened for a moment to join the 
general defection, were chastised and checked. But fresh 
dangers were accumulating in the remoter distance. The 
Transalpine province was harassed by an insurrection of 
the Salyi, which required to be promptly repressed, and 
the king of Pontus was preparing to take up arms, and 
wrest from the republic her possessions in the East. At 
such a conjuncture policy might dictate the concessions 
which pride had so resolutely refused, and in the moment 
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of victory they could be accorded with a better grace. 
The consul Csesar was empowered to carry a law for 
imparting the franchise to all the Italian states which had 
held aloof from the general insurrection, together with 
those already in the enjoyment of Latin riglits. The lex 
Julia, both in its principle and its immediate effects one 
of the most important enactments of the republic, required 
the citizens of such states, including Umbria, Etruria, and 
the southern extremities of the peninsula, to come in 
person to Kome, and demand the freedom of the city within 
sixty days. The time allowed for deliberation was not 
long, and the hardships and dangers of the journey might 
deter many even of those who could resolve at once to 
renounce their own laws and institutions for the charges 
and immunities of the metropolis. It is probable there- 
fore that the concession was after all more specious than 
real; and that the numbers who actually availed themselves 
of it were but limited. Nevertheless, it served to impart 
new hopes to the Italians, to distract their councils, and to 
relax the sinews of resistance. 

With the commencement of the second year of war, the 
Bomans were enabled to assume the offensive in every 
quarter. Cn. Pompeiua and Porcius Cato, the consuls of 
the year, assailed the confederates in the north ; the one 
in Pieenum, the other on the banks of the lake Pucinua. 
Sulla and Csesar turned their legions against Motulus in 
Campania, while the cities of Apulia and Lucania were 
attacked and recovered by officers of inferior note. 
Porcius himself was slain in battle with the Marsians, but 
his death was speedily avenged by his colleague. luda* 
cilius, who commanded in Asculum, unable to repel his 
besiegers, constructed a pyre in the principal temple of the 
place, and laid his couch on the summit. He then caused 
a repast to be served, took poison, and applied the torch. 
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The Romans entered the undefended walls, massacred the 
inhabitants, and reduced the city to ashes. 

Asciilum was the bulwark of the Italian confederacy in 
the north, and its fall opened the heart of their territox’ies 
to the Romans. Another great defeat, with the loss of 
Vettius Scato, crushed the spirit of the Marsians, the 
Pelignians, and the Marrucinians, who hastened to lay 
down their arms. Pompeius, the victorious general, 
obtained a triumph, and among the captives who were led 
in chains before his chariot was a child, carried at his 
mother’s breast, who lived to become a consul at Rome, 
and to gain the honour of a triumph himself- This was a 
native of Asculum, by name Ventidiiis, whose strange 
I'eversc of fortune deserved to become the theme of public 
admiration- The laurelled car was followed by the 
Roman legionaries, and among them we may suppose was 
a youth, who gained in after times a far nobler reputation, 
Cicero, the chief of Roman orators, who earned under the 
auspices of Pompeius his first and only stipend. 

In the south, the death of the late consul Cinsar had 
thrown upon Sulla the conduct of the war. The cities of 
Campania fell successively before his prowess and good 
fortune. Stabige was ovei'thrown, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii capitulated. His progi’ess was checked for a 
moment by a mutiiay in a division of his forces, in which 
his lieutenant, Postumius, lost his life. Sulla recalled 
the men to obedience, and required them to expiate the 
slaughter of a citizen by torrents of hostile blood. Assured 
of their ardour and devotion to his ascendant genius, he 
led them against the Samnite general, Cluentius, and 
gained a sanguinary victory under the walls of Nola. 
Leaving this impregnable fortress behind him, he next 
entered the territory of the Hirpinians, and sacked their 
capital, ^culanum. Meanwhile a Roman oflScer, named 
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Cosconius, penetrated into Lucania^ and defeated Egnatiiis 
by treachery. The shattered remnant of the confederate 
arinie35 reduced to thirty thousand men, were inclosed in 
the defiles of the Apennines. Pompoedius, the last sur- 
vivor of the gallant band of Italian generals, sought to 
envelope the Homans, as his last resoui*ce, in the flames of 
a servile insurrection. He summoned the slaves to rise 
throughout Italy, and put arms into their hands ; at the 
same time he continued to press Mithridates for succours, 
and his emissaries solicited the subjects of the republics in 
Greece, Asia and Africa. The final struggle of the ex- 
piring confederacy was not uncheered by a gleam of 
sunshine. Pompaedius gained a victory, and entered 
Bovianum with the imitation of a Roman triumph. But 
his success was transient, and his laurels quickly faded. 
Ho was slain in the third year of the war in an encounter 
with the praetor Metellus, near Teanum in Apulia. 

Nevertheless the exultation of the Romans at the gra- 
dual change in their fortunes had been repressed by the 
alarming accounts they continued to receive from Asia, 
where the king of Pontus, the ablest and most powerful 
opponent they had yet encountered in the East, was 
shaking the edifice of their dominion to its centre. They 
hastened to send their best general and their choicest 
armies to meet him; and they were disposed in the moment 
of victory to make further concessions, in order to disengage 
themselves from the hostility of the crushed and broken 
Italians. The lex JPlautia^Fapiria extended to all their 
Italian allies the privilege which had been accorded to 
Umbria and Etruria by the l ex Julia . The fninchise, 
that is, of the city was offered generally to such of the 
Italians as chose to claim it in person within sixty days. 
The Romans followed up this specious concession by 
great moderation in the use of their final victory. Tery few. 
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at least, of the captive chiefs of the confederacy were 
punished with death. The territory of the subjected cities 
was not confiscated to the state, although the condition of 
its finances compelled the senate to sell the lauds appro- 
priated to the pontiffs and augurs beneath the shadow of 
the Capitol itself The Italians, weary of the war, were 
easily appeased by this politic treatment. Corfinium, the 
presumptive rival of Rome, dwindled once more into a 
petty provincial town. The political combination of the 
states of the peninsula, the offspring of a moment of 
enthusiasm, fell in pieces, never to be reunited again ; and 
even their common language, proscribed by the Romans 
in the public instruments of their cities, fell into disuse, 
and was speedily forgotten. But the results of the war 
still lingered after the war itself had died away. Bands 
of armed marauders continued to prowl about the 
country, exciting partial movements in various quarters. 
The mountains of Samniiim, and the great forests of Sila, 
continued to harbour the enemies of peace and order 
rather than the enemies of Rome. There, for more than 
half a century, the materials of insurrection were never 
wanting ; political outlaws and fugitive slaves still main- 
tained themselves against the regular forces of the re- 
public ; life and property were rendered insecure ; the 
rustic labourer and the wayfaring man were kidnapped on 
the public I'oads ; even in the cities men began to accus- 
tom themselves to the wearing of weaj)ons, nor did the 
dignified and noble ventiu’e to travel abroad without an 
armed retinue of clients and retainers. 

The lex Plautia-Papirias so called from the tribunes 
who effected its enactment, offered, as we have seen, the 
franchise to all the allies of Rome in Italy. The boon, 
however, was far from universally accepted. The richest 
and the poorest classes were those to which alone it proved 
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seductive ; to the former^ for the sake of sharing the fruits 
of distant conquest; to the latter^ on account of the 
largess it offered to the dissolute and idle. Of these 
classes many^ we may suppose^ flocked to Kome, and 
took uj) their residence within reach of the forum. The 
names of the cliiefs of the Italian confederacy, of Papius 
and Egnafiiis, of Asinius and Cluentius, of Vettius and 
Airanius, rank from henceforth among the aristocracy of 
Pome ; while her orators and historians might plausibly 
attriliute the increasing degeneracy of the inferior popu- 
lace to the foreign elements which now began so deeply 
to tinge it. But the middle classes of the Itallansj» to 
whom these advantages were less accessible^, and to whom 
constant attendance at assemblies and elections was im- 
possible, found themselves amply compensated for the loss 
at home, where, content with their own municipal iirivi- 
legcs and honours, they could enjoy without rivalry or 
disturbance the comfort and dignity of self-government. 
The number of new citizens thus enrolled on the list 
of the censors was not disproportioned perhaps to the now 
tribes, eight, or as some say, ten, which were now added 
to the existing thirty-five. The citizen was still compelled 
to present himself in person at the polling-booths: the 
distance of his actual residence could not plead against 
inveterate usage, and the sanction of the national rcligioii. 
For the Poman forum was a holy place, elections and 
assemblies were holy ordinances, sanctified by auspices 
and ritual ceremonies : the devices of modern governments, 
by which the votes of federal communities can be taken 
on the spot, or their voices represented by local delegates, 
were inadmissible on the principles of Koman, and indeed 
generally of all ancient polity. 

The theory that the same individual could not be at 
the same time citizens of two states, and that in accepting 
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the prerogative of Roman civita^, he forfeited the fran- 
chise of his native country, might cause many devoted 
patriots to hesitate in accepting the proffered boon. 
Several cities, especially those of Gi'eek origin, to whom 
the institutions of Hellenic civilization were justly dear, 
such as Naples, Hcraclea, and Puteoli, continued stead- 
fastly to reject it. Bimndisium did not at once accept it, 
but received the Roman privilege of immunity from the 
land-tax at a later period from Sulla. We are at a 
loss to ascertain the regulations under which tlie muni- 
cipal governments were conducted, where the inhabitants 
were nearly equally divided between Romans and Italians. 
It is probable, however, that the concession became 
speedily accepted almost throughout the peninsula. The 
right of suffrage might be justly disregarded, but citizen- 
ship conferred idglits of property, marriage and immunity 
from taxation, which were felt to be substantial benefits. 
Tiic inviolability of the person, and exemption from official 
caprice and tyranny, were advantages also which could 
not fail to be highly prized. From henceforth the ad- 
missibility of the provincials to the privileges of the capital 
became more generally recognised as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of policy. The full franchise was conceded in 
special instances to various states in Spain, Africa and 
Gaul, and it became necessary to declare what nations, from 
their barbarism and inveterate hostility, as for instance 
the Germans and certain Gaulish tribes, should be formally 
pronounced ineligible. The Latin franchise, which con- 
ferred, as has been shown, a special aptitude for the Roman, 
>vas at the same time more widely diffused. Pompeius 
Strabo extended it to the entire nation of the Transpadane 
Gauls. Thus did Rome wisely educate her subjects for 
the full enjoyment of the privileges which she now held 
out to them in the distance. 


H 
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The enrolment of the Italians among her own citizens 
deserves to be regarded as the gravest stroke of policy in 
the whole history of the republic. In modern times it has 
been frc(juently condemned as an unqualified error, and the 
general approbation it met with from the Homan writers 
may, doubtless, be explained by the fact that the masters 
of Komjm literature were in almost every case Italians or 
provincials themselves; but in fact they require no such 
excuse for the opinions they have so generally exi)rcssed. 
They judged correctly in pronouncing the policy of com- 
])rehensiou upon which the republic now boldly entered, 
and from which she never long departed till the whole 
mass of her subjects were incorporated with her own 
children, both just and salutary. Doubtless it helped in 
some measure to accelerate the destruction of the old 
national sentiments: but these were already mortally 
stricken, and were destined quickly to perish in the 
general corru{)tion of society. It reduced the legions 
more directly to instruments of their general’s personal 
ambition : but the strongest check to that fatal tendency 
had been already removed by the enlistments of Marius, 
and these the necessities of the state, as we have seen, had 
both justified and approved. It undermined the despotic 
rule of the oligarchy ; but neither Borne nor her subjects 
should have shrunk from the irapen(Hng catastrophe of that 
proud and tyrannical domination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

>1AIUI^S AND SULLA. THE FIRST CIVIL ^VAR. 

A.U. 6G6— 673. B. c. SS — SI. 

Xij^V^ersoTial rivalry of her two most fortunate generals 
fe^aaiSfues now the main channel of the history of Rome 
Lei'self. In the year which closed the contest of the re- 
public with her dependent allies, Sulla w'us forty-nine years 
old, Marius about seventy. The former was enjoying the 
full breeze ot* poiiularity and renown, while the latter, 
wearied but not sated with accumulated honours, was 
moodily tlirowing away the advantages he had earned in 
his earlier career. From campaign to campaign Sulla, as 
we have seen, had dogged the steps of the elder warrior, 
always re:idy to step in and seize the opportunities which 
the other oast recklessly in his way. Not that Marius 
in his exulted station was even from the first indifferent to 
this incipient rivalry. He was deeply jealous of his sub* 
ordinate. He felt chagrin at the contrast presented by 
their respective birth and origin; for Sulla, though needy 
ill point of fortune, was a scion of the illustrious house 
of the Coi'nelii, and plumed himself on the distinction 
and advantage such a lineage conferred. Sulla, more- 
over, was trained in the accomplishments of Hellenic 
education, which JMarius, conscious of his want of them, 
vainly affected to despise. Sulla wrote and spoke Greek; 
his memoirs of his own life became the text- book of the 
Greek historians of Rome, from whom we principally 
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derive our acquaintance with him. But this varnish of 
superior culture seems to have failed in softening a rough 
plebeian nature. Sulla was one of many noble Romans 
who combined with pretensions to literary taste the love of 
gross debauchery, and pleasure in the society of mimes 
and vulgar jesters. He was a coarse sensualist, and by 
his disregard of the nuptial tie offended even the lax 
morality of his age. His eyes, we are told, were of a 
pure and piercing blue, and their sinister expression was 
heightened by the coarseness of his complexion and a 
countenance disfigured by pimples and blotches, compared 
by tlie raillery of the Greeks to a mulberry sprinkled with 
meal. His manners, exeei^t when he unbent in the society 
of his inferioi's, were haughty and morose; nor is there 
any act of kindliness or generosity recorded of him. The 
nobles who accepted him as their champion, had no per- 
sonal liking for him. But selfish and ambitious though he 
was, the aggrandizement of his party and order was with 
Sulla a species of fanaticism. He despised the isolated 
ascendancy of a hlarius, and aspired to rule in Rome at 
the head of a dominant oligarchy. 

Marius had quitted the camp at the most critical moment 
of the war, and while he buried himself in a distant re- 
treat, Sulla brought the contest to a close, having obtained 
his election to the consulship for the year 666. The im- 
minence of a new war with Mithridates had hastened the 
arrangements for the peace, and Sulla was still consul 
when it became necessary to select a general to command 
in the East. For this important service both his merits 
and his position gave Sulla the highest claim ; bn# Marius 
wiis mortified and jealous, and cursed his own folly in 
having at such a moment withdrawn himself from the 
public eye. He returned impatiently to Rome, and showed 
himself once more among the young soldiers who trained 
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and exercised themselves in the field of Mars, running, 
wrestling, and climbing poles in rivalry with the most 
vigorous and active among them, to prove that though old 
in years, he possessed the energy requisite for command. 
But tlie nobles had no wish to gratify the man they feared 
and distrusted, while they had found one of their own 
order, on whose fidelity they could rely as implicitly as on 
his valour. They mocked the clumsy feats of the veteran 
candidate, and persuaded tlie people to follow their ex- 
ample, and send their old favourite with jeers to his retreat 
in Campania, The enterprise demanded indeed a man of 
the maturest powers as well as the highest abilities. 
Pontus, on the eastern shores of the Euxine sea, the region 
from which j\IithriJates derived his title, constituted but a 
small part of the dominions over which he ruled. His 
patrimonial kingdom he inherited from a succession of 
princes of high Persian extraction, and he was himself the 
sixth sovereign of his own name. To the north he had ex- 
tended his sway over the tribes of the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus as far as the banks of the Borystlienes or Dniester, 
while to the south he had received from his father the 
sovereignty of Phrygia, which the republic had sold for a 
sum of money. This country indeed the Romans had 

%> •f 

again wrested from him at an early period of his reign ; 
but he had taken ad^^antage of their dissensions to interfere 
in the affairs of Cappadocia, to murder, it is said, its 
sovereign, and at last to place upon its throne an infant 
child of his own. The armies of Mithridates were re- 
cruited from the hardy barbarians of the Caucasus and the 
Taurus; but his generals were mostly perhaps of Greek 
extraction, skilled in military science hardly less than the 
Romans themselves. Nor had he failed to enlist in his 
service many able citizens of the republic, for the allegiance 
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of the Romans sate but loosely upon them in the provinces 
and they were easily swayed from their principles by tlr. 
seductions of Eastern civilization. His own genius was 
conspicuous both in war and peace. He was robust in 
biKlily frame, and expert in martial exercises. The story 
that he had fortified his system against poiso:i by the 
constant use of antidotes, is a mere romance which modern 
science has pronounced impossible; nor is it much more 
credible that he could converse, as has been asserted, with 
the various tribes of which his kingdom was composed in 
twenty-five difierent languages or dialects. Our accounts 
of the great king of Pontus are derived entirely froiu 
Roman sources, and we cannot rely implicitly upon the 
])nrticular instances of ferocity and perfidy recorded of 
him. As an Oriental, however, it is but too probiible that 
he maintained himself in power by the usual arts of Oriental 
conquerors, by shameless fraud and remorseless cxTielty. 

In the year of the city 661, the Romans interfered to 
overturn the appointment Mithridates had made to the 
throne of Cappadocia. Mithridates did not venture to 
resist, but he secretly instigated Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
to invade the country and expel the nominee of the re- 
public. Arlobarzancs fled to Rome, and there obtained 
assurance of support. Sulla, at this time prsntor in Ci- 
licia, was ordered to reinstate him, while the king of 
Pontus still remained tranquil. But the state of the 
republic’s affairs in Italy soon emboldened him. The death 
of a king of Bithynia gave him an opportunity; and he 
dared to defy the Western conquerors by setting up a pre- 
tender to the throne of which they claimed the disposal. 
At the same time he made a descent upon Cappadocia in 
person, and expelled the luckless Ariobarzanes a second 
time. 

The disasters of the Social war were now carrying 
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dismay and consternation to the heart of the republic, 
Sulla had been recalled to aid the efforts of her best com- 
manders in her defence. Nevertheless, when the fugitive 
appeared once more before the senate with entreaties fur 
its support, he did not appeal in vain to the old Roman 
constancy. An army was dispatched to restore him, and 
once more Mithri dates bowed to the storm, and retired 
from the disputed territory. But the Roman officers in the 
East were not satisfied with this act of submission. They 
incited their allies to harass and invade his dominions, and 
when appealed to by him, refused to check their ag- 
gressions. Then at last did Mithridntes arm in his own 
defence. With an immense force he luirst up<»n tlie terri- 
tories both of the republic and its allies. He chased Arit>- 
barzanes a third time from bis dominions, defeated the 
king of Bithynia, supported by the legions of Rome, in a 
great battle on the river Amneius in Paphlagonia, routed 
the Roman commander in a second engagement, overran 
Phrygia and Galatia, and proclaimed himself a deliverer to 
the subjects of the republic in the East. His advent was 
hailed by the provincials with acclamations. The insolence 
of the conquerors and the tyranny of their fiscal agents 
had excited deep discontent among them. On the main 
land almost every city joyfully opened its gates to Mithri- 
dates, and when in the intoxication of his triumph he 
issued, as we are told, a decree for the massacx*e of all the 
Boman residents in Asia, it was promptly obeyed, if indeed, 
as we may faixdy conjecture, it had not been spontaneously 
anticipated. Eighty thousand citizens, some say an hundred 
and fifty thousand, though even the lesser number is pro- 
bably a gross exaggeration, are stated to have fallen by 
this bloody act of retribution. 

Meanwhile the senate was preparing to encounter this 
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formklable assailant with adequate forces, and had pitclied, 
as we have seen, upon Sulla to take the command. Mariu^ 
was disj^usted at the inactivity to which he found himself 
condemned amidst the derision of the poj)ulace. In his 
retirement at Mxscnuin he meditated revenge- fhe new 
citizvms of Latium and Italy were already mortified at 
finding the inefficiency of their votes, confined to a small 
minority of the tribes, and the slender importance attached 
to their favour. Their nobles complained of their want of 
iuHuence, their proletaries of the paltry price their votes 
commanded. Marius conceived the idea of turning their 
discontent to his own advantage. Between him and them 
there was an ancient sympathy, and this it was easy ti^ 
improve into strict alliance. He offered to repair the 
injustice of the senate towards them, and to diffuse them 
among the old tribes of the city, in which their voices 
would be more powerful than when cooped within the 
narrow limits of a few separate divisions. Mai'ius recom- 
menced his old game of popular agitation. Among the 
tribunes was one, Sulpicius Galba, a man whose eloquence 
and learning, and high aristocratic connexions, had raised 
him to eminence in the state, but who under the pressure 
of debt was ready to sell his services to a patron who could 
hold out to him at least a distant prospect of sharing the 
spoils of Mithridates* With this guerdon in view, he 
paused at no excess. Taking Saturninus as his model, he 
studied only to surpass him in audacity. He marshalled a 
body of 600 knights around his person, and gave them the 
name of his opposition senate. He attacked the consuls in 
the public assembly with a band of armed men, and seized 
and massacred the son of Pompeius Rufus. Sulla, the 
other consul, being pursued, made his escape into the 
house of Marius, where he was least likely to be sought 
for, and so baffled the pursuers who ran past him. Marius 
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himself received the credit of concealing and letting him 
out by another door, but Sulla, we are told, made no 
acknowledgment of such a service in his memoirs. Marius 
indeed was for the moment triumphant. Sulpicius having 
cleared the forum of his chief opponents, prevailed on the 
populace to nominate his patron to the command in Asia, 
and the new proconsul while preparing to set out on his 
mission, des})atched two tribunes to receive the army of 
Sulla. But Sulla, escaping from the forum, liad repaired 
directly to his camp. Ide had inflamed the fury of his 
devoted soldiers by tiie recital of his double injury. ^Miile 
the officers, men of birth and national feeling, refused to 
listen to his solicitations, the men responded to them 
without scruple, and carried his banners towards Hume, 
killing the emissaries of Marius on the waj*. Joined by 
Pomj)eius Eufiis with the en^gns of the consul^hip, these 
tumultuous bands resumed the appeaxaxnce of a regular 
army, and Sulla could avow himself with some show of 
legality, the dclender of the state and avenger of the 
insults she had sustained in the person of her chief ma- 
gistrates. 

This daring movement was entirely unexpected. Six 
legions advanced upon the city, and the men who had 
just seized the government were totally unprovided with 
arms to resist them. Marius sent two prtetors to meet 
the enemy, and command them to desist ; but the soldiers 
neither listened to them, nor paused in their march. 
They were stripped of their togas, their fasces were broken, 
and themselves ordered to return with every mark of in- 
dignity. Such violence betokened worse to follow. The 
citizens were dismayed, and without regard either to 
Marius or Sulpicius, sent envoys to entreat the advancing 
generals to halt, while they promised to do full justice to 
their cause by legal and peiiceful measures. Sulla himself. 
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it is said, had faltered in his daring design ; but he wa‘ 
reassured by a dream, in which a sti’ange divinity, whom 
the Romans had learnt to worship in the East, placed a 
til underbolt in his hand, and directed him to launch it 
against his enemies. He advanced, and Marius, having 
vainly attempted to raise troops to oppose him, fled with 
precipitation. As he entered the city tiles and stones 
were hurled on liis soldiers from the house-tops ; but a 
threat of burning the city soon reduced every opponent 
to submission. Sulla had conquered Rome. 

But the conquei’or was moderate in the use of his 
victoiy. He caused his troops to observe the strictest 
discipline, and limited his personal vengeance to exacting 
the death of twelve of his enemies. Sulpicius was 
betrayed by one of his own slaves, and put to the SAVord. 
Sulla enfranchised the betrayer for his obedience to the 
edict, and then oast him from the Tai'poian rook for his 
treachery to his master. Marius himself escaped out of 
the city, while a price was set upon his head, and upon 
that of his son also. On the morrow Sulla summoned the 
jieoplo to assemble in the forum. He explained to them 
that flictious foes had compelled him to resort to foi’co; 
but having once taken up arms he was determined not to 
lay them down till he had secured the power of the in- 
sulted nobles against the future aggressions of the tribunes. 
Sulpicius, during his brief tenure of power, had recalled 
the exiles of the Varian law, and increased the influence 
of the Italians in the comitia. Sulla abrogated ail these 
enactments, and to insure the permanence of his own, 
repealed the solemn statute which gave the force of law 
to the plebiscitcty or resolutions of the people. The 
violence of Marius drove his rival to the opposite extreme, 
and ^tablished a counter-revolution upon the ruins of 
tribunitian ambition. But Sulla was not yef prepared to 
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enforce an oligarchical tyranny against every constitutional 
prescription. He left the people the free exercise of their 
suffrages, and professed himself not dissatisfied with their 
boldness in rejecting a nephew of his own as a candidate 
for the consulship. Cn. Octavius, a firm but independent 
supporter of the senate, obtained one place; but the people 
gave him for a colleague L. Cornelius Ciiina, well known 
as a partizan of Marius. Sulla pretended, jierhaps, to 
guide them in this latter choice : he claimed the right of 
binding the new consul to favour his own measures by a 
solemn vow. At his direction China nscended the cnpitol, 
with a sttine in his hand, which, when lie had taken the 
oath, he hurled to the ground, imprecating upon liiinself 
that he might be cast as violentlv out of the citv, if he 
fixiled to observe it. The Eoinuns xvere deeply impressed 
by such religious formalities ; and the peculiar horror wnth 
wdiich they regai’ded Cinna’s later atrocities was coloured, 
perhaps, by indignation at his perjury. For, no sooner 
had he entered upon his office, than he proceeded at once 
to disturb the settlement he had pledged himself to respect, 
and caused a process to be instituted against Sulla himself. 
But Sulla w'as eager to commence operations against 
IMithridates, and neither stayed to meet the charge nor to 
punish the accuser. The victory he anticipated would be 
a sufficient answer to the people, and give liim the means 
of completing the policy of which he had hitherto laid 
only the foundations. 

Meanwhile Marius was flying for his life, and hiding 
the head upon which a price had been set. His romantic 
adventures are narrated with great animation by his bio- 
grapher Plutarch. On quitting Rt>rae he was separated 
in the darkness of the night from the partizans who aided 
his escape. Retiring to a farm he possessed at Solonium 
he despatched his son to get provisions from a kinsman in 
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the neighbourhood, but during his absence, fearful of a 
surprise, or suspicious, perha])s, of his nearest fiiends, he 
abandoned this retreat and hurried to Ostia, where he 
knew that a vessel was in waiting for him. Tlie son 
reached the place to which he had been sent, but the 
house was immediately invested by the enemy’s scouts, 
and he was with difficulty saved from their pursuit, being 
conveyed in a wagon, hidden under a load of beans, to the 
Louse of his wife in Rome. The next night he made his 
way to the sea, and embarking in a vessel bound for Libya, 
arrived there in safety. 

The elder Marius was wafted along the coast of Italy 
by a favourable wind, but fearing to fall into the hands of 
Geniinius, a personal enemy, one of the chief people of Ter- 
ra cina, he chai'ged the mariners to avoid touching at that 
place* Unfortunately the wind changed, and a strong 
gale setting in shore, they were unable to keep out at sea. 
The old man himself, alarmed at his danger, and tormented 
with sea-sickness, bade them run to land, which they 
reached near Circeii. They were now also in want of 
provisions, in search of which they descended from the 
bark, and wandered along the sfiore. Some herdsmen to 
whom they applied, but who had nothing to give them, re- 
cognised Marius, and warned him that horsemen had been 
just seen riding about in quest of him. Weary and fam- 
ishing, his life at the mercy of companions hardly less 
harassed than himself, he turned from the road and 
plunged into a deep forest, where he passed the night in 
extreme suffering. The next day, compelled by hunger, 
and wishing to make use of his remaining strength before 
he was completely exhausted, ho once more sought the 
highways in quest of some hospitable retreat. He kept 
up his spirits and those of his followers by repea tin<Tf to 
them the prodigies which had foretold his greatness in 
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youth, and assured them that he was destined to enjoy the 
highest ^nagistracy yet a seventh time* He had arrived 
within two or three miles of Minturme, when they per- 
ceived a troop of horse advancing towards them, and at the 
same moment two barks sailing along the coast. Running 
down to the sea as fast as their strength would allow, and 
casting themselves into the water, they swam towards the 
vessels. Marius, corpulent and heavy, and quite overcon' e 
with fatigue, was carried or hurried along by the exertions 
of his slaves, and with difficulty lifted on board, wlnle 
the horsemen following closely in pursuit, shouted to the 
sailors to abandon him in the waves. The sailors touched 
with pity at first refused to surrender him, and the horse- 
men rode off in anger ; but they presently chtinged their 
minds, brought their bark to shore, and induced Marius to 
quit it, and take food and rest on land, while they waited, 
as they pretended, for the evening breeze. As soon as he 
was lifted out of the vessel and laid on the grass his bear- 
ers rejoined the ship : the sails were hoisted, and he found 
himself betrayed and abandoned. For some time he 
in despair ; at last he rose, and made another effort to save 
himself. The coast near the mouth of the Liris, at whi(*h 
he had been put on shore, was a desolate swamp, through 
Avhich the wretched Marius waded with pain and difficulty, 
till he reached an old man’s lonely cottage. Falling at his 
feet he begged him to save a man wlio, if he escaped from 
his present dangers, would reward him beyond all Iiis 
hopes. The man, who either knew Marius of old, or per- 
ceived in the expression of his countenance the greatness 
of his rank, offered him shelter in his hut, if shelter was 
all he needed, but promised to conceal him in the marshes, 
if he was flying from the pursuit of enemies. With the 
old man’s assistance Marius hid himself in a hole by the 
river’s aide, and covered himself with reeds and sedge. But 
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Gemhiius of Terracina was in hot pursuit of him. After 
ransacking eveiw place of refuge far an(l near^ he reached 
the hut in the morass, and loudly questioned the occupant. 
Marius, who overheard what was passing, seized with a 
paroxysm of terror, drew himself out of his hiding-place, 
and buried himself up to the chin in the water. In this 
position he was discovered, dragged out and led naked to 
Minturnm. The magistrates here and elsewhere had re- 
ceived orders to make search for the fugitive, and to put 
him to death when taken. The decui'ions of Miutinmm 
met to deliberate, and resolved to execute the sentence 
and claim the reward. But none of their citizens would 
undertake the ungracious office. Marius was placed in 
custody, in a private house ; a Cimbrian slave, a captive 
of Vercellte, was sent with a sword to dis[>atch him, 
Marius was crouching in the darkest corner of the chaan- 
ber, and the man, so ran the legend, dechired that a 
bright flame glared from his eyes, and a voice issued 
from the gloom, ^^fVretch^ dare you to slay Cains Marhis 9'^'^ 
The barbarian immediately took to flight, and tlirowing 
his sword down rushed through the door, exclaiming, 

I cannot kill Cuius 3Iarius.^^ The Minturnians were 
shocked and penetrated with remorse : Let him they 
said, where he phases^ a$ an exile, and suffer in some 
other place whatever fate is reserved for him. And let us 
pray that the Gods visit us not vnih their anger, for ejecting 
Marius from our city in poverty and rags^" Thereupon 
all the chief people of the place presented themselves be- 
fore him in a body, and offered to conduct him with 
honour to the seaooast, furnishing him at the same time 
with everything requisite for his comfort. There was 
need of expedition, and their nearest way lay through the 
sacred grove of Marica, into which whatever was once 
carried was never permitted to be again carried out. But 
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when an old man exclaimed that no road was impassabie to 
Jlarius, his voice was hailed as a divine monition, and 
superstition herself fell before the champion of Italy. 

iilarius thus effected his escape from his nearest pursuers. 
He set sail for Africa, but landing for water on the cua^t 
of Sicily was very nearly taken and slain. On the shores 
of Africa he hoped to find allies among the chieftains of 
Nmnidia, with whom he had formed relations of amity at 
the period of his war against Jiigurtha. He landed to 
await the result of his negotiations. 'While he sate in 
silent meditation among the ruins of Cartilage, himself a 
livelier image of ruin luirdl}’' less appalling, the Eoinan 
governor of the province sent to warn him to be gone. 
The JTumidiaus could not venture to shelter him, and he 
was compelled to take refuge on an island off the coast, 
where he continued for a time unmolested. 

"While the conqueror of the Cimbri was thus flying befoi*e 
the iaee of his own countrymen, and his triuni})hant rival 
prosecuting the war against iSIithridates in the East, aflairs 
were hurrying on to a new and unexpected revolution at 
Home. The Samnites had never entirely laid down their 
arms at the general pacification of Italy ; they rose under 
their leader, Pontius Telesinus, excited fresh movements 
among the slaves and bandits in the south of the peninsula, 
and at one moment tlireatened a descent upon Sicily^. 
Mctellus Pius, to whom the repression of this new Social 
war was entrusted, was unable to bring the enemy to a 
decisive engagement, but continued to make head against 
them with various alternations of success. The army of the 
nox-th was still arrayed in Picenum, under the banners of 
Pompeius Strabo, who showed no disposition to relinquish 
his command at the conclusion of hostilities in that 
quarter. The senate dispatched the late consul Pompeius 
Rufus to receive its legions from his hands. But it had no 
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means of satisfying the soldiers’ demands for pay or lar- 
gesses, and its emissary met with a cold reception from 
these disappointed mercenaries. Their discontent soon 
h.roke out in open mutiny. Instigated, as has been gene- 
rally suspected, by Pompeius Strabo himself. Rufus was 
massacred before the altar at which he was sacrificliig- 
Stral)o presently appeared among the mutineers, and 
restored order without instituting inquiry or inflicting 
punishment. Such were the dispositions of the army and 
the general, upon whom Rome was now compelled to rely, 
hotli for the pacification of Italy and the maintenance of 
tlie established government. 

As soon as Sulla hud withdrawn to Asia, Cinna made no 
further concealment of his designs. Avowing himself the 
restorer of the late ox'der of things, he demanded the rccal 
oi* the exiles of his party, and the restoration of tlie laws 
oi* Sulpicius, that is to say, the full and final emancipation 
of Italy. In the actual temper of the i>ubUo mind, such 
demands C(Uild not fail to produce a sedition in tlie forum. 
Such, in fact, was the result. A disturbance ensued, and 
blood was shed. But Cinna had miscalculated his strength. 
The new citizens, upon whose efforts he relied, were few 
in number. The senate, his colleague Octavius, and even 
n majority of the tribunes of the plebs, together with the 
muss of the original citizens, united themselves against 
him. They flew to arms, and drove his partisans out of 
the city. Cinna, we may suppose, counted in this abortive 
attemi)t upon the support of Pompeius Strabo, while that 
general, reserved and perhaps undecided, contented him- 
self with observing it from a distance, and leaving the 
two factions to weaken and exhaust each other. 

The victorious party proceeded to deprive Cinna of the 
consTilship, and ejected L. Merula, a flumen of Jupiter, 
a man respcclal)le for his birth and reputed integrity, in 
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his room, Cinna^ proscribed and outlawed, betook liim- 
:^clf to the new citizens of Campania, and declaimed to 
them on the persecution to which he was exposed for his 
tiovotion to their interests. The Gampaiiiaus discovered 
more zeal for the defence of their newl}** acquired 
than they had evinced in the struggle to obtain them. 
Cinna succeeded in collecting an armed following. iMaiay 
exiles of his party flocked to his standard, and among 
them Yfas Q. Sertoriiis, an ofticcr of distinction. Xor did he 
scruple to unite himself with the Samnites and Lucanians, 
the avowed enemies of the republic. Clothed in black, with 
disordered hair and beard, he ventured to entez* the cam]) 
of the Eoman general commanding in Camimnia, and 
moved the soldiers to compassion at the sight of a consul 
kneeling to them in supplication. insisted on 

placing themselves under his orders. At the heod of a 
Roman army he demanded the restitution of his rights, 
and vowed tlie destruction of his opponents. 

Wandering from coast to coast, and threading the am- 
buscades of a thousand enemies, Marius was not unapprised 
of the events that were ijai’smg. He found means of com- 
municating with liis friends, and when he suddenly threw 
liiinself on the coast of Etruria, he was joined by several 
adherents Avith a band of five hundred fugitive slaves- 
Etruria was crowded, as we have seen, with a population 
of serfs, wdiose native masters kept them in a state of 
degradation and misery. Unconscious of the political 
questions in agitation, these men flocked to the ad- 
venturer’s banner as the symbol of vengeance and plunder- 
While Marius advanced upon the city fx’om the west, 
Cinna was slowly approaching in the opposite direction. 
At the same time Surtorius and Carbo were threatening 
her from other quarters, and Rome found herself encircled 
by four armies of her own rebellious citizens, backed by 

1 
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the resources of the Samnite insurrection. To resist these 
accumulating dangers, the senate hastily recalled Metellus, 
bidding him make peace with the Samnites on any terms. 
But the conditions they exacted in the insolence of this 
triumph, admission to the franchise, compensation for their 
losses, the surrender without return or reciiJrooity of their 
fugitive slaves, were intolerable to the pride of the Roman 
general. Metellus ventured to disobey his orders, anti 
broke off the negotiation. He left a small detachment 
under Iiis lieutenant Plautius to check the advance of the 
enemy, while he hastened in person to Rome. Plautius 
was speedily overpowered, and the rebel Romans were 
reinforced by the whole strength of the Samnite con- 
federacy, which devoted Rome itself to destruction. There 
can bo no peace, they exclaimed, for Italy until the forest 
shall be extirpated in which the Roman wolves have 
made themselves a den. The senate was reduced to ex- 
tremity. Envoys were dispatched to tlie quarters of 
Pompeius Strabo in Picenum ; his command was acknow- 
ledged, his services were invoked, his return to the dofcncu 
of the city earnestly entreated. At this moment Strabo 
might feel himself the arbiter of his country’s destinies ; 
but he still vacillated as to his course, and continual 
apparently to treat with both parties, until the udvancin-r 
successes of the Marians diminished the value of his ad- 
hesion. Treason was at work within the city. For u 
moment Rome was opened to Marius, and he well niwh 
succeeded in effecting his entrance by a gate on the side 
of the Janiculum, from which, however, he was repulsed 
after a sharp engagement. Mutiny broke out in Strabo’s 
camp, which he had advanced almost to the walls. Ills 
soldiers seem to have personally detested him: a coni 
epnicy was formed against his life, and defeated only bv 
the devotion of his son, who threw himself on the ground 
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and declaimed tliat the mutineers should pass over Ills body 
before they reached the object of their fuiy. The young 
Pompeius was already beloved by the soldiers^ and this 
spirited defiance saved the life of the father. But famine 
and pestilence quickly followed. The populace of the 
city were swej)t off in gi’eat nnmberss nor were the 
soldiers, on either side, exempt from the contagion. The 
consuls, abandoning the unwholesome districts round the 
walls, withdrew their legions to the Allman mount. Strabo 
himself fell a victim to the disease, or, as some accounts 
related, was killed by lightning. It is not in^probable 
that he was actually" assassinated. This last blow j>aralysed 
the resistance of the senate. A first deputation was sent 
to Ciiina, to arrange terms of accommodation. When 
these were refused, a second was only charged to solicit 
an amnesty. Cinna received it seated in his curule chair, 
with the ensigns of the consular office which he claimed to 
bear. Maj’ius stood by his side, squalid and unshorn, and 
clothed in the black rags of an exile and an outlaw, and 
his gloomy silence interpreted, in the worst sense, the 
ambiguous reply which Cinna vouchsared to the depu- 
tation. But no further time was allowed for paxdey. The 
senate hastened to invite her conquerors witliin the walls. 
Then, at Inst, Marius opened his mouth with bitter words: 
“ An exiled he exclaimed, must not enter the cifyJ^ The 
restoration of Cinna to his consulship, of his associate to 
his dignities and privileges, may have saved Home from 
being delivered to the Samnites for destruction ; but the 
victorious generals had still their own soldiers to satisfy, 
and they did not shrink from surrendering the city to 
plunder and massacre. They had pledged their words for 
the safety of the consul Octavius, and the augurs whom 
he had consulted had ventured to assure him of his secu- 
rity. Fortified by these assurances he had repelled the 

I Z 
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entreaties of bis friends to effect his escape, and had de- 
clared that as consol he would never desert his country. 
He had betaken himself with a small retinue to the 
Janiculnni, and there seated himself in his curule chair, 
with the ensigns of his office around him. Here he soon 
learnt that neither the dignity of his office nor the pro- 
mises of the victors would command respect. But he 
I’efnsed to rise from his place, and when a band of 
assassins approached him, calmly offered liimself to the 
sword. His head was severed from his body, and carried 
to Cinna, by whose order it was suspended before the 
rostra. This, it is said, was the first instance of the public 
exhibition of these horrid trophies of civil war, and the 
custom, which became but too frequent in the subsequent 
contests of the Homan factions, was thus inaugurated in 
the person of the highest magistrate of the city. As the 
massacre proceeded, the bodies of the knights and meaner 
citizens were cast out for burial, but the mangled heads of 
the senators were reserved for exhibition in the foi’um. 
The tliirst for vengeance or plunder was succeeded b\- a 
savage delight in the horrors which accompanied it, and 
the popuhice itself, debauched and degraded, learnt to 
gloat upon the blood of the victims. In the list of slain arc 
included many of the noblest names of Rome. P. Crassus, 
who had been both consul and censor, cither slew liim.self 
or was killed by the assassins. M. Antonius, celebrated 
at the time, and long afterwards remembered as one of tho 
greatest of Roman orators, was murdered by the leader of 
a body of soldiers, whom he had almost moved by Ins 
eloquence to- spare him. Two of the Julii, kinsmen of 
Julius Cassar, the future dictator, suffered. Some were 
caught and murdered in the act of flying ; others, who 
ventured to throw themselves upon the mercy of Marius, 
were coldly repulsed and cruelly slaughtered. Mariua 
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biniself seldom condescended to answer their entreaties; 
}3ut liis followf^rs were instructed to spare those only to 
whom he held out his hand to kiss. The swords of the 
hired assassins were directed, in the first instance, against 
the adherents of Sulla and the aristocratic faction, the 
special objects of the conqueror’s vengeance; but their 
numbers were speedily swelled by slaves and Italians, 
’».vdio sacrificed men of every party to their indiscx'iminate 
fury. 

For a few days Cinna and Marius allowed these ruffians 
to riot unchecked. At last they deemed it necessary to 
arrest their career of systematic murder and jiillage. 
Sertorlus was charged with the task of repressing them 
With a military force, and the assassins themselves were 
made to feel the edge of the sw'ord they had so lung 
wielded with impunity. But the new rulers of the city 
continued to destroy by the forms of judicial process 
the victims who had escaped tuniultuary violence. Cinna 
could not ptirdou the illustrious Merula the crime of 
having succeeded to the consulship of which he had been 
hluiseii* deprived. The flamcai of Jupiter opened his own 
veins, after a solemn declaration in writing, that he had 
previously laid aside his tui'ted cap of office, that he might 
not involve his country in the guilt of sacrilege. Catulus, 
the noble colleague of Marius in the last battle against 
theClmbri, tlirew himself on his knees, and vainly begged 
for life. You must dieP was the only response vouch- 
safed him; and he was compelled to suflbeate himself 
with charci)al in a newly-plastered chamber. 

Cinna and Marius now began to reorganize the govern- 
ment of the state. Not deigning even to summon the 
assembly of the tribes, they nominated themselves by their 
own authority to the highest magistracy. Marius became 
consul for the seventh time. At the age of seventy, with 
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hia health broken and strength failings %vhicli ht\.d borne 
him through so many fatigues, he I’eached the summit 
of his aspirations and accomplished the prediction, the 
assurance of which had nerved his courage in such dire 
vicissitudes. is^evertheless, while Cinna reserved for 
himself the administration of affairs in Italy, the old 
general was destined to resume the command of the 
legions, and wrest from Sulla the conduct of the war 
against JMithridates. Sulla, indeed, it was already re- 
ported, had driven the king of Pontus to sue for peace, 
and was about to return and measure himself once more 
with the usurpers of the commonwealth. Marius, upon 
Avhoni the auguries of his young rival’s ultimate success 
had made no less impression than the prognostications 
of his own triumphs, shuddered at the approaching contest, 
in which he felt himself doomed to be worsted. Harassed 
by terrific dreams, or worn out by nightly watchings, he 
sought escape from his own thoughts by constant in- 
toxication. Wearied with life, he could liardly wish to 
protract the existence which had become so intolerable 
a burden to him. One evening, it was related, while 
walking with some friends after supper, he fell to talking ot 
the incidents of his life, beginning with his boyhood; and 
after enumerating his triumphs and his perils, no man ot 
sense, he said, ought to trust fortune again after such 
alternations : upon which he took leave of his friends, and 
keeping his bed for seven days successively, thus died. 
We are tempted to suspect that, impelled by disgust and 
despair, he shortened his last days by suicide. The 
deceased consul’s obsequies were celebrated with pomp, 
and accompanied, if we may believe the story told us, 
with a frightful ceremony. In ancient times, according to 
tradition, it had been customary to slaughter slaves or 
esaptives on the tomb of the departed hero ; but if any 
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such usage had actually prevailed among the Homans, it 
had been long softened at least into an exhibition of 
gladiatorial combats. On this occasion, however, the 
tribune Flavius Fimbria determined to immolate a noble 
victim to the manes of the dead. He caused the venerable 
Mucius Scmvola, the chief of Homan jurists, to be leii 
Ijefore the pyre, and bade the sacriiicer plunge a sword 
into his bosom. The wounded old man was allowed to hn 
carried off and tended by his friends, under whose care he 
recovered. But when Fimbria heard that lie still lived, 
lie brought him to the bar of judgment, and being asked 
what ehaige he had against him, coldly replied, HtiGunt 
r'scaped tcith The story thus told by Valeria-^ 

l\Iaxinius is founded, perhaps, on a misapprehension of a 
passage in Cicero, who only says that Fimbria required 
Sctovola to be wounded. If the tribune had intended to 
make a sacrifice, he would hardly have suifered it to re- 
main inconiidete. Only eleven years before human 
sacrifices had been abolished by a decree of the senate. 
But in many expiatory and lustml rites, the shedding of a 
drop of blood was retained as a type of the ancient usage 
with which it has l^een frequently confounded. It may be 
added, that the histoi'ians have passed over tliis shocking 
occurrence in total silence ; and the actual death of 
Scsevola will be related at a later pei'iod. 

Cinnti now chose for his colleague Valerius Flaccus, 
the same who, as consul fourteen years before, had aided 
Marius to crush the conspiracy of Saturninus ; an ap- 
pointment which seems to betoken considerable respect 
for the usages of the state ; for Flaccus, though formerly 
both consul and censor, had taken much less part in the 
recent contest than either Carbo or Sertoriua, whoise in- 
ferior rank counterbalanced their higher services. CSnna 
was now actively engaged in fulfilling his pledges to his 
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nllies. Censors were elected on purpose to effect the com- 
plete eniancipntion of Italy by suppressing the ten Italian 
tribes, and enrolling the new citizens of the Plaulian law 
among the thirty-fire tribes of the city. Wlietlicr this in- 
scri[>tiou was based upon a principle of numerical equali- 
zation, or of geographical distribution, oi^ whether it was 
attempted to combine the two, we have, perliaps, no 
means of determining; but thus the last remaiiiing dis- 
tinction between the Eonians and Italians was effaced, 
for as many at least of the latter class as chose to avail 
themselves of the pi'etTered privilege. The Sanmites, 
Lucanians, and others still sctumed to accept it. Another 
measure, unrlcrtakeii by Flaccus, was more delicate, and 
more generally interesting. The consul ventured to enact 
an adjustment of debts, and relieve tlic accumidiUlng dis- 
tress of the poorer citizens, by enabling all obligations to 
he cancelled by the payment of one-fourth of the principal. 
He exchanged, as the Romans jdirased it, silver for 
copper ; for the copper coin called the as, was made 
equivalent for the purpose to the silver sesterce, which 
at this time was of four times its intrinsic value. After 
so long a series of wars and i-evolutions, and tlie fatal 
changes which had long been opei'atlng in the ])ossession 
of property, it is possible that this measure was adopted as 
a necessary expedient. But whatever the urgency of the 
occasion may have been, the stroke was of fearful augury 
for the future, and did not fail to kindle criminal hopes in 
the dissolute and discontended for more than one succeed- 
ing generation. Having accomplished this important 
measure, Flaccus placed himself at the head of the legions 
destined for the Pontic war, and proceeded to the East to 
watch the movements of Sulla. 

Wliile yet unchecked by the best troops and most ac- 
compiif?ht;d generals of the republic, Mithridates had 
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obtained the most astounding successes. The kinjrdosns 
of Bithynia and Cappadocia had fallen witliout resistance 
into his hands. The Roman province of Asia had sitc- 
ciimbedj and even received its new master with aeclansa- 
tions. From thence he had crossed the Jli!gean sea^ 
accepting the submission of its I'ich and floiirlshiiig islands, 
and his admiral Arclielaiis had captured Athens itself, 
with its harbour in the Pira3us, and all its naval stores and 
equipments. The Greek cities were, for the iriost part, 
favourably disposed towards the liberatorj, who la-omised 
to break the rod of proconsular oppression. It was 
impossible to foresee how far the contagion of provincial 
■disatfection might sj)read; and when Sulla landed on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, his tasic had swelled to the 
reconquest of one hemisphere of the empire. 

Nor had he now, like his pi’edecessors in the career of 
eastern conquest, tlie undivided I'esources of the common- 
wealth to sustain him. Sulla was conscious that he was 
only the general of a party which, though for the moment 
triumphant, was, lie well knew, insecure, and every express 
that arrived to him from Rome brought him alarming 
accounts of the fears and perils of the friends he had left 
behind him. He reached Greece at the commencement of 
the year 667 with a force of five legions, which he had no 
means of recruiting, and he might apprehend that in the 
course of another year he would be superseded by another 
commander, the nominee, perhaps, of his enemies. He 
had not a moment to lose. Instead of checking the licen- 
1 ioixsness of his soldiers, and di’awing tighter the long re- 
laxed bands of discipline, w'hich must have been a work of 
time and leisure, he was compelled to stimulate their ardour 
and secure their obedience by additional indulgence and 
licence more complete. The course of his march he allowed 
to be marked by plunder, devastation and sacrilege* He 
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travei'sed Greece and Asia to gorge Ills men with booty 
before he turned their arms against the invader from the 
East. The sacred treasures of the temples at Epidaurus, 
Ephesus and Olympia fell successively into his hands. 
When the spirits of his soldiers were elated to the utmost, 
he led them under the walls of Athens, which he speedily 
reduced, and devoted to pillage. In Benotia he encountered 
the enemy in the open field, and routed them in the great 
battle of Chajronea. Fiaccus was now advancing upon 
his steps, and summoning him to surrender his command 
to his legitimate successor. He was about to turn boldly 
upon the intruders, confident of his soldiers’ devotion, when 
Mithindates placed a second army within his reach, A 
second great battle at Orchomenus broke the power of the 
king of Pontus, and reduced him to act on the defensive 
beyond the waters of the -ZEgean. Greece remained as a 
clear stage for the Roman armies to contend upon» At the 
close of the year 668 Sulla had taken up his quarters in Thes- 
saly, while Fiaccus, not venturing to engage him, had moved 
in a lateral direction, and watched him from the neighbour- 
hood of Byzantium. Among the new consul’s officers was 
Flavius Fimbria, the tribune whose ferocity has already 
been signalized. Beloved by the soldiers whoso licentious- 
ness he encouraged, while his general strove fruitlessly to 
repress it, Fimbria conceived the idea of making himself 
independent of the government at home, and acting the part 
of a Strabo, or a Sulla himself. Fiaocus was assassinated 
in his camp, and Fimbria, who may be supposed to have 
instigated the deed, was proclaimed general in his room by 
the soldiers themselves. But neither they nor their new 
leader chose to measure themselves with the rival imperator 
in Thessaly* Passing over into Asia they ravaged every 
fertile plain and wealthy city, attacked the forces of Mithri- 
dates wherever they could reach them, and defeated a son 
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of the great king himself. Mithrklates was driven out of 
Pergamus, and reduced to shelter himself in Pit.ana, where 
he must have been captured, had not Lueullus, a lieutenant 
of Sulla, removed the fleet with which he co-operated to a 
distance, in order to prevent the upstart Fimbria from 
snatching the honour of such a triumph from his own 
superior. Mithridates escaped by sea, and Sulla opened 
negotiations with him. Upon his surrendering Bithynia 
to Niconiedcs, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, renouncing 
his pretensions to the province of Asia, and delivering up 
a large portion of his fleets and treasures, he was solemnly 
admitted to the alliance and amity of Home. Sulla thus 
confined the enemy of the republic to the limits of his do- 
minions, such as they existed befoi’e the war ; but, doubt- 
less, had his own resources been more abundant, and his 
position more secure, he vrould not have been content with 
a barren victory, nor have returned from the frontiers of 
the empire without an eifort to advance them. 

Sulla had entered Asia to conduct his negotiations at the 
sword’s point. As soon as they w^erc concluded he turned 
abruptly upon Fimbria. The two Roman armies met near 
Thyatira; but Fimbria’s soldiers, plied with gold, rapidly 
deserted, and even those who still kept to their standards, 
refused to engage their brethren in the field. Having 
failed in an attempt to procure his rival’s assassination. 
Fimbria found himself deprived of his last resource. In 
this extremity Sulla promised him his life, on condition that 
he should resign his command, and withdraw from Asia. 
When Rutilius, on the part of his general, offered him a 
safe conduct to retire by sea, he replied proudly that he 
knew a shorter and a better way, and pierced himself with 
his sword. 

Fimbria might well despair when he saw the forces with 
which his own victory over Mithridates had armed the 
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champion of the party he had outraged- Sulla could leave 
in the East the legions which his rivals had brought to 
share or contest his laurels, while he took himself the route 
of Italy with a force of thirty thousand veterans, who had 
served three years under his standard, and had learnt in a 
rapid career of glory and plunder to regard him as the 
founder and the pledge of their fortunes. The treasures 
of Mithridates, swelled by the ransom of an hundred Greek 
and Asiatic cities, furnished him with ample means for 
seeming their fidelity. The vast fleets of Asia, delivered 
into his hands, might be used to abridge the long march 
tlirough Thrace and Macedonia. The news of the sur- 
render and death of Fimbria was accompanied by the 
.'innouncement of Sulla’s speedy return ; and the modera- 
tion he had professed while his successes were still in- 
complete, was already exchanged for bitter complaints of 
the injuries he had received, the confiscation of his estates, 
the banishment of his family, the proscription of his own 
person, and persecution of his party. But his foes and 
those of the republic, whom he classed together, were now, 
he declared, about to suffer due chastisement : in proclaim- 
ing an amnesty for honest men of all parties, ho announced 
that he would respect the privileges of the Italians, and 
leave them no excuse for devoting themselves to his adver- 
saries. 

The senate, no less than the populace, was terrified by 
this manifesto. So many of the Marian party had become 
incorporated among the thinned ranks of the ancient aris- 
tocracy, that the counter-revolution now impending seemed 
not only to menace the safety of the particular faction 
which had aspired to rule the state, but to threaten the 
great mass of the nobility with indiscriminate massacre. 
Both in Home and throughout the states of the Peninsula, 
the vicissitudes of war and conflicts of special interest^ 
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had gone far to eflPace the old distinctions of parties, and 
both Cinna and Sulla relied rather upon personal than 
political attachments. The senate, as an order in the 
state, could only pretend to mediate between rival chief- 
tains. It now ventured to send a deputation to mollify 
the ferocity of the conquer'or; while, on the other hand, 
it forbade the consuls to make preparations fur their own 
defence. Cinna and Cai’bo, who had now succeeded to 
Flaccns, disregarded this feeble interference. They made 
new levies throughout Italy, and solicited the Samnites 
and Lucanians to wreak their vengeance uj^on Home by 
arming once more against her victorious cliainpion. The 
Italians promised their succours ; but the troops they 
levied for the purpose could not be induced tr> embark, 
and the expedition which Cinna rashly unclerto;.!!: to leal 
against Sulla in the East was reluctantly t;baudon.*d. 
Cinna himself was soon afterwards massacred in h:s ctuiip 
by his own mutinous soldiers.. Carbo took advantage, 
of the disturbed state of afKiirs to withhold the election 
of another colleague, and remained through the vest of 
the year 670 in sole occupation of the consulsliip. 
He strengthened himself by a further extension of the 
franchise, and enrolled large numbers of emancipated 
slaves in the thirty-five tribes of the city. His brief 
usurpation was a career of unbridled violence. Ho hurled 
his enemies from the Tarpeian rock and expelled the tri- 
bunes from the city. Ho caused the terrified senate to 
decree that all the legions then in arms should be dis- 
banded, hoping to fix upon Sulla a charge of disloyalty in re- 
fusing, as he of course expected, obedience to the command. 
Sulla had, by this time, assembled his troops at Dyn^ha- 
chium, and this decree was the signal for his crossing the 
sea with five legions of veterans. The invader was aware 
that he should have armies far more numerous thm hia 
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own to encounter ; but these he knew were for the most 
paxt new levies ; while the old soldiers they had among 
them were dispei’sed in petty detachments and under 
unknown leaders : nor did he apprehend that any confi- 
dence or concert would exist among the host of generals, 
Carbo himself, the young Marius, Coelius, Carrinas, 
Brutus, Sertorius and others, under whom they were 
arrayed. The Italians ranged themselves on the side of 
Carbo and Marius ; but many tribes were at least luke- 
warm In the cause •• the promises and bi'ibes wliich Sulla 
could administer might be expected to find their way into 
the oamp of the enemy. The north of Italy, the Cisal- 
pines, the Picentines, and the Marsians were jealous of 
the Samnite confederacy in the south; and even the 
Samnites, in their implacable hostility to the Boman 
power, seem to have negotiated secretly with the assailant, 
in whom they, for their part, recognised only the enemy 
of the republic. Sulla’s' address was equal to liis valour. 
He was enabled to penetrate into the heart of Italy with- 
out striking a blow. One by one the most illustrious 
officers of the government brought over their troops to 
him. Metellus Pius raised his standard in Liguria ; the 
young Pompeius, already the idol of his own soldiery, 
levied three legions for him in Picenum, and defeated the 
Marians in various encounters. Crassus, the son of a 
victim of the late proscriptions, who had been compelled 
to conceal himself for the last eight months in a cave, 
Cethegns, Dolabella and M. LucuUus, brother to Sulla’s 
lieutenant in Asia, gave to his cause the lustre of their 
noble names. The persecution which the young Marius 
presently renewed against the most distinguished senators, 
effected the complete identification of the interests of Sulla 
with those of the highest aristocracy of the city. 

At this crisis, an event, the origin or authors of which 
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were never discovei'ed^ threw the city into consternation. 
On the sixth of July, 671, the capitol Avas consumed 
by fire; CA^en the Sibylline volumes, stored a^vay in 
its most secret recesses, Avere devoured by the flames. 
This destruction of the sanctuary of the republic, the 
site of its wealthiest and most august temjjles, and of 
the oracles which guided the most solemn decisions of the 
senate, seemed to many an announcement of a great 
change in the destinies of the state. It was the closing of 
the first A^olume of the fortunes of Rome. 

Fi'om Apulia Sulla had passed, as we have seen, Avith- 
out an obstacle into Campania. He was there met by the 
consul Noi’banus, whom he defeated in the neighl)ourhood 
of Capua. Scipio, the other consul, commanded a second 
force at Teanuiu, a few leagues in the rear of his collengiie- 
Sulla demanded a truce and employed the interval in 
tampering with the fidelity of the soldiers opposed to bim, 
Avho speedily passed under ids colours. At the com- 
mencement of the year 672, Carbo and tlie young Marius 
took possession of the consuluie: the one undertook to 
close the passes of the Aponijlne, and check the threat- 
ened attack of jMetclIus and Pompeius on the north ; the 
other to cover the a[>proach to Latiuin against the ad- 
vancing legions of Sulla. The former gained some suc- 
cesses against Metellus, and was only reduced to the 
necessity of retreating by the critical position of his col- 
league. Marius had selected Praiueste, an impregnable 
position on the frontiers of Latium, for his head-quarters. 
There he assembled his military forces, and collected all 
the treasures he had amassed at leisure, including the 
plunder of many temples in the city, and a large mass of 
gold and silver drawn from the vaults under the capitoL 
Confiding, perhaps, in the strength of this citadel, he had 
not attempted to prevent Sulla firom sensing the passes of 
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the Apennines^ nor did he come forth to encounter hia 
assailant till he had arrived at Sacriportus^ four leagues in 
advance of Prasneste. The complete defeat wliich Marius 
sustained at this spot opened the road to Rome ; for 
Sulla could venture to leave his beaten enemy behind 
their impregnable walls, and j>ush on towards the city 
which was I'cady, as he well knew, to open its gates. He 
arrived indeed too late to prevent the crowning massacre 
in which Marius caused the most illustrious of liis remain- 
ing enemies to be slaughtered in the curia itselh Among 
the victims w^as Mucius Sccevola, the grand pontiff, who 
had so narrowly escaped on more than one previous occa- 
sion, and who was now sacrificed before the altar of Vesta, 
whose eternal fires were not extinguished by the scanty 
drops of blood the old man’s veins could supply. 

Sulla masked Pi^jeneste with a detachment under 
T^ucretius Ofella, while he swiftly traversed Pome, and 
threw himself into Etruria, where Carbo was advancing 
to the rescue of liis colleague Marius, being himself unable 
to maintain his position in the Cisalpine against Mctelhrs 
and Pompeius. Cai'bo stationed himself near Clusiuin, 
behind the Clanis, with his Italian allies and someGaulisli 
and Iberian troops. Of the Iberians, however, a portion 
passed over to the enemy, and the general in a fit of despair 
caused the remainder to be massacred. Engaging the 
enemy he obtained two trifling successes, and fought a 
bloody battle without a decisive result* But fortune 
became more favourable to Sulla, who cut off* one large 
division of his adversaries, and now eagerly expected the 
arrival of Metellus and Pompeius to surround Carbo with 
irresistible numbers. In this strait Carbo, instead of. 
clashing forwards to relieve Praaneste, returned on his steps 
lo arrest the assailants from the north. He contented 
himself with detaching a division of his army to effect a 
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ri junction with tlio Samnites, who ^verc now advancing, 
and thus create a diversion on the right of SulliVs position. 
Sulla took measures to guard the defiles which lead to- 
wards Priencste, while Pompeiiis, by a lateral moveiueiit, 
surprised and routed the detached division. The ground, 
however, was cleared around Garbo’s entrenchments. He 
had only a single enemy, Metellus, before him, and upon 
him he threw himself with desperate resolution. Bet a 
great battle fought at Faventia, near Eavenna, i^esulted in 
his total defeat, with the loss of 10,000 slain, and several 
thousands of deserters. His ofiieers hastened to pillage 
and Ijetray him. His qumstor Verres plundered liis 
military chest, while Albinovaniis massacred several chiefs 
of the army whom he bad invited to a banquet. Xorbanus 
took ship and fled to Ehodes. Garbo, after raising another 
army in Etruria, and conducting for some time a war of 
guerillas in the mountains, abandoned his colleague to l!ie 
fate which awaited him, and made the best of his way into 
Africa. Sertorius had already withdrawn from a contest 
which he judged to be hopeless, and was engaged in fi^rm- 
ing a new confederation in Spain. The Marian chieftains 
surrendered Italy to the senate, and sought to raise the 
provinces against it. 

Sulla and his colleagues now directed their victorious 
legions upon the last of the Marian armies in their last 
stronghold, Preeneste. But Pontius Tclesinus, at the 
head of a combined force of Samnites, Lucanians, and 
Campanians, to whom the destruction or liumiliation of 
Rome was a dearer object than the success of cither party 
among the Romans, seized the opportunity to wreak the 
vengeance of their countrymen upon the capital of their 
common enemies. Adroitly evading the lines of the 
numerous legions which were now concentrating upon 
Praenestc, they penetrated by night within ten or twelve 

K 
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miles of the city, ■which, they hoped to surprise, and give 
to the flames. But they spent one day in tlie preparations 
for the assault, and in the interval the slender garrison 
■within the city was enabled to communicate with bulla. 
On the first of November the Samnites advanced, but 
Sulla was already at their back. At the Colliiie gate he 
cumo up with them, and engaged them in a long and 
desperate encounter. Since the invasion of the Gauls 
Borne had never struggled against an enemy so near to her 
own walls, nor been brought so nigh to destruction. The 
combat lasted a whole day and the following night. The 
left wing commanded by Sulla himself was jiut to rout, 
and the fugitives running to the lines before Prajneste, ex- 
claimed that the battle was lost and their imperator 
himself slain. But Crassus meanwhile, with the right 
wing, had bi'oken the enemy’s ranks, and pursued them as 
far as Antemnas- Eight thousand of the Italians were 
made prisoners, and the Eoman oflScers captured in theii 
ranks were devoted to the sword. Pontius Telcsinus, 
grievously wounded in the fight, was despatched by the 
conqueror on the field of battle. His whole life had been 
devoted to the hatred of Borne, and at the moment when 
she finally escaped from his murderous grasp he could 
no longer wish to live. He was the last Italian enemy 
of Borne. As the adversary of the Decii and Eabii he 
might have been the destroyer of the Boman name, and 
have changed the face of history. But in the age of 
Marius and- Sulla he could only hope for one day of plun- 
der and conflagration, and when this momentary triumph 
was snatched from him, what sweeter satisfaction could he 
covet than to fall among 50,000 corpses, oner-half of whom 
were Eoman ? 

As soon as the Pnenestines learnt the result of *hig 
bloody day, and saw the heads of the Italians and Marinina 
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borne in triumph beneath their walls, they opened their 
gates to the victors. The young jMarius had retired into 
a subterraneous apartment with the brother of Pontius 
Telesinus. Determined not to full into the enemy's hiinds, 
they challenged each other to the combat, and Murius 
having slain his friend and confederate, caused himself to 
be dispatched by the hands of a slave. A few cities still 
held out. At Norba in Datiuin, the inhabitants chose to 
consume themselves together with their clty> rather than 
submit to the conqueror. Ifola opened its gates after a 
long defence: Volatcrra resisted for two years. But the 
struggle in Italy was hoj)eless. Sj^ain and Africa rose 
indeed against the Homan goveriimcut ; but the gates of 
the peninsula were securely closed against these foreign 
auxiliaries. 

Events and circumstances had now fulfilled their part in 
developing Sulla’s i^olicy, and moulding his character. 
Fond of literature, vain of his accomplishments, attached 
to frivolous j)leasures and frivolous people, a man, it is 
said, of soft and even tender feelings, and easily moved to 
tears by a tale of sorrow, Sulla in his early years had sui*- 
prised his countrymen rather than alarmed them, by the 
success of his military career and his influence with the 
soldiers. The haughty jealousy of Marius had disposed 
him to take an opposite part in public life. The rivalry 
of the two great captains had been enhanced by the 
contrast of their manners, origin and connexions. In 
brooding over his personal resentments Sulla had insensibly 
come to identify himself with the cause of the oligarchy. 
The sanguinary violence of Cinna and Marius had irri- 
tated the champion of the persecuted faction, and he had 
vowed a bloody vengeance against the authors of the pro- 
scriptions. But the opposition he experienced in Italy 
expanded his views beyond the limits of party warfare. 
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The Etrurians and the Samnites transfonned him from 
the chief of a Eoman faction into the head of the Roman 
nation. The vows of esterxnination they breathed against 
the sacred city of Quirinus sank deeply into his mind. 
TTe had displayed in the East his contempt for the just 
(ilaims of the provincials- The cries of the miserable 
Greeks and Asiatics he had mocked with pitiless scorn, 
and had reimposed upon their necks, in its full weight and 
irksomeness, the yoke from which they had in vain in- 
voked INIithridates to relieve them. The man who had 
reconquered the East had now reconquei'ed Italy, and he 
determined to restore the sui^remacy of his countrymen at 
their own gates, which he had vindicated with triumphant 
success at the farthest limits of their empire. 

The morning after the battle of the Colline gate Sulla 
was haranguing the senate in the temple of Bellona. As an 
imperator commanding a military force, tlie law forbade 
him to enter the city, and the senators attended his sum- 
mons beyond the walls. Cries of horror and despair were 
suddenly beard outside the place of assembly. JBe not 
nlarmed^^ he calmly remarked to the affrighted senatca-s, 
** it is only some rascals whom I have ordered to be chas^ 
tised^'* They were the death-cries of the 8000 Samnitc 
jjrisoners, whom he had delivered to be cut to pieces V>y 
his legions in the field of Mars. The first of his blows 
fell upon the Italian confederates ; but he speedily launched 
his vengeance upon the Romans themselves. On his 
return from Prssneste he mounted the rostra, and addressed 
the people. He vaunted his own greatness and irresistible 
power, and graciously assured them that he would do 
them good if they obeyed him well; but to his foes he 
would give no quarter, but prosecute them to the death, 
high as well as low, prsetors, quaestors, tribunes, and who- 
soever had provoked his iust indignation* 
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These words were a signal to his adherents^ and before 
the names of the destined citizens were publicly announced 
many a private vengeance was wreakech and many a claim 
advanced upon the conqueror’s gratitude. The family of 
Marius were among the first attacked. One of his ro* 
lativcs named jMarius Gratidianus, who had signalised his 
prcetorship by checking the debasement of the coinage, 
was pursued by Catilina, a brutal young officer, and mur- 
dered with the most horrible tortures. The assassin placed 
the bloody Iiead upon Sulla’s banquet-table, and coolly 
washed his hands in the liistral waters of a neighbouring 
temple. The corpse of the great Marins himself, which 
had been buried and not burnt, was torn from its ?e[>iilchre 
on the banks of the Anio, and cast into the stream. Tltis 
desecration of the funeral rites was an impiety of w’hich 
the contests of the Romans had hitherto funii-lied no 
example. It was never forgotten by a shficked and of- 
fended people. The troubled ghost, says the poet of the 
civil wars, continued to haunt the spot, and scared the 
husbandmen from their labours on the eve of impending 
calamities. 

A great number of victims had already perished, when 
Catulus demanded of Sulla in the senate, JJhoin then 
shall ice lieej) to enjoi/ our victory icith^ if hlood continues to 
flow in our cities as ohundantly as on the hattlefi.eld?'^^ A 
young Metellus had the boldness to ask, when would there 
be an end to these miseries, and how far he would proceed 
before they might hope to see them stayed. Spare notf 
he added, whomsoever it is expedient to remove; only re^ 
Ueve from vneertainty those whom you mean to savef 
Sulla coldly replied, that he had not yet determined whom 
he would spare. Tell us thenf exclaimed Metellus, 

whom you intend to punisk.^^ Thereupon a list of pro- 
scriptions appeared containing eighty names. This caused 
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n general murmur : nevertheless, two days after, two 
hundred and thirty, and the next day as many more, were 
added to the list. And this proscription, in which Sulla 
had consulted no magistrate, was accompanied with a 
Bj)eech ill which lie said that he had proscriI)ed all he 
could think of for the present; by and by he might per- 
haps I'cmcniber more. He wards wei'e offered for slaying 
the proscribed : it was rendered capital to harbour them. 
Their descendants were declared incapable of public office, 
and their fortunes were confiscated to the use of the state, 
though in most cases they were actually seized and retained 
by private hands. Nor were the proscriptions confined to 
Rome; they were extended to every city in Italy, and 
throughout the length and breadth of the peninsula neither 
temple nor domestic hearth offered security to the fu- 
gitives. Fx'om the 1st of December 672 to the 1st of 
Juno in the following year, this authorized system of 
murder was allowed to continue. Catilina, who had pre- 
viously assassinated a brother, now got his victim’s name 
placed on the fatal list, in order to secure his estate. The 
favourites of Sulla, his slaves and froedmen, drove a lu- 
crative trade in selling the right to inscribe the names of 
persons whom any one wished to make away with. The 
dignity of public vengeance was prostituted to mere private 
pique and cupidity. One man was killed for his house, 
another for his gardens, another for his baths. One unfor- 
tunate wretch who had never meddled with affairs, ex- 
amined the lists out of mere curiosity. Horror-struck on 
seeing his own name proscribed, ** My Alban farm^^ he 
exclaimed, hm ruined me^ and hardly had he spoken the 
words before the pursuers smote him. 

Sulla might smile to see the number of accomplices he 
had associated in his crimes, and he sought perhaps to render 
their share in these horrors more conspicuous by l!ie re- 
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wards with which he loaded them. Upon Catilniai, the 
boldest and readiest of his pai'tisans, a man of blasted c!ia« 
racter and ruined fortunes, he heaped golden favours. The 
young Crassus, who had so narrowly escaped the sword t»f 
Marius, now laid the foundation of the wealth which 
earned him the renown of the richest of the Romans. Poiu- 
peius had executed without remorse his master's vengeance 
upon captives taken in arms ; at his command he had con- 
sented to divorce his wifeAntistia, and take in her stead 
vSulla's step-daughter Metella; but ho withheld his hnivd 
from the stain of the proscriptions, and scorned perhaps to 
enrich himself with the spoils of judicial massacre. Among 
the kinsmen of Marius was one whom Sulla him-folf 
vouchsafed to spare. Caius Julius Caesar, tlien cigliteen 
years of age, was connected by blood with ZMariiis, and by 
marriage with Cinna. Sulla contented himself with re- 
quiring him to repudiate his wife. Ctesar refused, and fled 
into the Sabine mountains. The assassins were on his 
track, while his friends at Rome exerted themselves to the 
utmost to obtain his jjardon. The Vestals interceded for 
nim. Some of Sulla’s own adherents raised their voices 
in his favour, and pleaded his youth, his reckless temper and 
dissipated habits, in proof of his innocence or harmlessness. 
** I spare Aznz,” exclaimed Sulla : hut heware ! in that 

young trifier there is more than one MariusJ^^ Gtesar was 
saved; but he prudently withdrew from the scene of 
danger, and repaired to the East, where he served at the 
siege of Mytilene, which still held out for Mithridates. 

The proscriptions were lists of selected victims, and 
though hundreds undoubtedly perished, whose names had 
never been publicly devoted to slaughter, yet the number 
of the original citizens who fell in the massacres were 
not beyond the reach of computation. The accounts we 
have received vary indeed in this particular ; but of sena-* 
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tors there were slain pei*liaps from one to two hundred^ of 
knights between two and three thousand. The victims of 
a lower class were, wo may suppose, proportionally more 
numerous. But the destruction of the Italians was far 
more sweeping and indiscriminate. Cities were dismantled, 
and even razed to the ground ; their lands were seized and 
distributed among the veterans of the Sullan armies^ of 
whom an hundred and twenty thousand were located in 
colonics from one end of the peninsula to the other. The 
natives driven from their houses and estates were massacred 
in crowds: according to po[)ular tradition the Samnite 
people were utterly annihilated, and of all their cities 
Beneventum alone remained standing. The inhabitants 
of the wretched Praeneste wci’e slaughtered wholesale. 
The Etrurians expiated with the direst persecution the 
tardy aid they had given to the common cause of the 
Italians. The groat centres of their ancient civilization 
had long fallen into decay, but a new class of cities had 
risen upon their ruins, and attained riches and celebrity. 
Of these Spoletum, Volaterrae, Interamna and Eicsulm 
were delivered to Roman colonists : the latter city was 
dismantled, and the new town of Fiorentia erected with 
the fragments of its ruins. Throughout large districts the 
population became almost entirely changed ; every where 
the chief people perished from the face of the land, and 
with them all that was distinctive in the manners and 
institutions, even in the language of the country. The 
civilization of Etruria disappeared from the sight of men, 
to be rediscovered at the end of twenty centuries, among 
the buried tombs of forgotten Eucumons. 

The same exterminating policy extended also to the 
provinces, wherever the temper of the native races seemed 
to resent the uncontrolled domination of the Roman oon*^ 
querors. Sulla had chastised Greece and Asia with a rod 
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of iron. He now commissioned his lieutenants to chase 
his enemies from the retreats to which they ])acl been in- 
vited in Sicily, Africa, Gaul and Spain. Metcllus fell 
upon the Cisalpine province, Valerius Flaccus devastated 
the Narbonensis, Pompeius was dispatcheil to punish tlio 
provinces of the South, and Annins was deputed to follow 
Sertorius into Spain and recover the vast regions which he 
had armed against the new government of Rome, and even 
against Rome herself. At the same time the rejaildle w'as 
threatened with a renewal of her foreign warfare. Tlie 
Thracians, never yet subdued, ti*oubled the frontiers c»f 
Macedonia; Mithridates was commencing a now move- 
ment in Asia ; the distressed and indignant popiilatlon of 
the eastern coasts had betaken themselves in vast niimljcrs 
to the sea, and infested the waters of Greece and even 
Italy itself with fleets of pirate-vessels. The moimrains 
of Etruria and Sabellia, of Samnium and Laeania, 
swarmed with the miserable fugitives from spoliation and 
massacre, and armed bands roamed beneath the WTills of 
populous cities ready to carry off any booty that fell in 
their way, and rendering both life and property every 
where insecure. Even the proprietors of estates leagued 
themselves with these wretched outcasts, and employed 
them to kidnap free citizens of the republic, to be buried 
as slaves in their foi'csts, or chained in their Victories. 

Sulla bad returned to Rome laden with the spoils of 
war; his troops had been goi'ged with plunder, and he 
could not plead for his proscriptions the demands of an in- 
satiate soldiery. But the accumulating troubles of the 
empire, and the increasing armaments required in every 
quarter, demanded the opening of new sources of revenue. 
The provinces, harassed by war, were now crushed by 
imposts. Treaties and promises were alike disregarded. 
All were forced to contribute, not only the tributary states. 
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but even those which had acquired by their services im- 
munity and independence. To satisfy the requisitions 
made upon themj many cities were forced to pledge their 
public lands, their temples, their ports, and even the vstones 
of their walls. Sulla took upon himself to sell the 
sovereignty of the independent kingd.om of Egypt to 
Alexander IL Donatives were demanded of foreign 
kings and potentates. The revolution in the capital ex- 
tended its shock to the furthest limits where the name of 
Rome was known ; and the restoration of the ancient re- 
public which Sulla pretended to effect, required the efforts 
and sacrifices, not of her own parties and factions only, but 
of her subjects, her allies, and her dependents. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE T,EGTSI.ATION Oi' S0I-LA, AND STATE OP HOME AND TET. 
PROVINCES AT THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST CIVIL TVAR. 


A. IJ. 673 — 676. B. C. 81 — 78. 

The reign of violence and revolution dated from the 
victory of the Colline gate, the 1st of November, 672. 
While the young Marius and his colleague still occupied 
the consular office, the master of Rome, omnipotent as he 
really was, could not Icgitimatcdy be invested with any 
civil authority. The weapon which he wielded with such 
terrible effect was the unsheathed sword of his proconsular 
imperium. The tribunal, before which he cited the 
wretched \'ictiins of his piolicy or vengeance, was the militaiy 
suffgestum of the praitorian tent. The death of Marius 
a few days later rendered vacant one of the consuls’ chairs. 
Carbo, who occupied the other, did not long survive, 
being taken in Sicily and executed by Pompeius with- 
out I'espect to his rank or office. Before the close of 
the year the republic was left without a chief magistrate. 
The senate appointed L. Flaccus, one of Sulla’s officers, 
InterreXf to hold the comitia for the election of consuls for 
the term which was about to commence. But Flaccus, 
prompted by his imperator, proceeded to recommend the 
creation of a dictator. The senate obeyed, the people 
acquiesced, and after an interval of an hundred and 
twenty years, which had elapsed since the era of Q. Fabius 
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IMaximuS) the citizens beheld once more the four and 
twenty lictors, who invested with invidious splendour that 
union of civil and military preeminence of which their 
feelings and institutions were equally jealous. The dicta- 
torship, they might remember, had been the rare resource 
of the patricians in ancient times, when they roused them- 
selves to defend their hateful privileges against the just 
claims of the plebeians : but since the rights of either class 
had been happily blended together, the office itself had 
ceased to have any significance- To revive it now when 
no enemy was at the gates, was only to threaten the 
commons of Rome with a new aristocratical revolution, to 
menace rights and liberties acquired in a struggle of two 
Imndred years, and on which the greatness and glory of 
Rome were confessedly founded. But all these misgivings 
were hushed in silence. The people crouched beneath the 
brandished sword of the conqueror, and the acclamations 
of the nobles, who relied upon his stem resolution to 
crush the insolence of the tribunes and repel the advance 
of democracy. Even the narrow limit of six months 
which the law bad been wont to assign to the duration of 
this extraordinary despotism was now disregarded. Sulla 
was required to reform and reconstitute the common- 
wealth; he was allowed to determine for himself the 
period so arduous an enterprise would demand, nor less 
the principles and the means he should think fit to adopt. 
The Romans solemnly divested themselves of aU their 
political rights, so long as the great reformer should deem 
it expedient to exercise autocratic control over them. 
To Sulla they committed without limit or question the 
power of life and death over citizens and subjects, of 
amercing his enemies and rewarding his friends, of build- 
ing cities or destroying them, of giving away kingdoms or 
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incorporating them in the empire. In order perhaps to 
mark more conspicuously the preeminence of this sovereign 
power above the legitimate dictatorship of ancient times, 
Sulla required that the consulship should coexist with it 
in a state of degrading subordination. He allowed the 
comitia of the centuries to elect M, Tullius Decula and 
Cn. Dolabella for the year 673. In the following year he 
assumed the consular fasces himself in conjunction with 
jMetellus Pius, wdiile still retaining the ensigns of the 
dictatorship. He was elected a second time for the year 
675 : but his ambition was by this time satisfied and he 
declined the proffered title. 

Proscription and massacre had cleared the ground for 
the social edifice which Sulla proposed to construct. With 
a blind anJ arrogant predilection for the traditionaiy forms 
of the ancient Homan municipality, he resolved to restore, 
as far as circumstances could be moulded thereto, by the 
harshest exercise of his prerogative, the civil ascendancy f 
the old Homan families. To re-enact indeed the letter 
the old oligarchical constitution, as it had existed before the 
days of plebeian encroachment, was impossible; but he 
hoped at least to I'eanimatc its spirit. The temper how- 
ever of the dictator \va3 too impetuous and vehement for 
an undertaking requiring the most delicate management. 
His reforms were hold and decisive, they were conceived 
on a single great idea, and executed with consistency and 
vigour : but they were not adopted with any consideration 
foi’ the genuine tendencies of society, and accordingly 
they struck no root in the mind of the people. Sulla, we 
have seen, had cut off two hundred senators with the sword 
of the proscriptions ; Marius had probably slaughtered an 
equal number. The remnant had been decimated on the 
field of battle. To replenish this frightful void the dic- 
tator selected three hundred from the equestrian order; 
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but however respectable in birth and rank these new 
senators may have been^ they could hardly restore the 
lustre of the great council of the state, which had formerly 
owed its chief authority to the personal distinction of its 
members. We may conjecture that the numbers of the 
body thus reconstructed amounted to about four hundred. 
The vacancies which thenceforth occurred were probably 
more than supplied by the regular succession to the 
benches of the senate of the men who had filled certain 
high offices. Twenty qujestors were elected annually, and 
passed into it in due rotation. About thirty years later 
the number of the order could not have been less than 
five hundred. 

The principle of hereditary succession to the senate was 
never recognised under the Roman republic, but the 
practical restriction of the great offices from which it was 
replenished to one or two hundred families, allowed none 
of the chief Roman houses to remain unrepresented in the 
great council of the nation. To these houses Sulla wished 
to confine the entire legislation of the commonwealth. He 
repealed the lex Hortensia^ by which the resolutions of the 
tribes were invested with the force of law, and gave to the 
senate alone the initiation of all legal enactments. To 
the senate he transferred once more the exclusive posses- 
sion of the judiciay while he extended the authority of 
the qutEsiiones perpetuce, or standing commissions for the 
trial of political offences, to a large class of criminal cases, 
which had hitherto fallen under the cognisance of the 
popular assemblies. Nothing however so much advanced 
the influence of the senate as the limitations Sulla placed 
upon the functions of the tribunate. He deprived the 
champions of the people of the right of proposing measures 
in the assembly of the tribes, forbade them to exercise 
their arbitrary veto upon the legislation of the ctxria, and 
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restricted their protectorate of the plebs to the relief of 
individuals in a few trifling cases of civil or criminal pro- 
cess. Whatever shadow of authority the office of tribune 
might still retain^ a stigma was cast upon it by the decree, 
which declared its holder incapable of succeeding to any 
of the chief magistracies of the state. Ambitious men 
disdained an office condemned to silence and obscuriTv. 
By the disparagement of its leaders the assembly of the 
tribes lost all its real power. It was I'educed to the 
election of certain inferior magistrates. As for the as- 
sembly of the people in their centuries, Sulla seems to 
have felt the impossibility of restoring the complicated 
machinery by which the citizens were enrolled in classes, 
according to their means, and the numbers of the lower 
ranks balanced by an artificial adjustment. If he could 
not restore in this popular assembly the preponderance 
which the Servian constitution had secured to property, 
the superiority he conferred upon the senate in the matter 
of legislation might suffice to keep the comitia in due 
subordination. The assembly of the cenliiries retained 
the election to the higher magistracies : the dictator re- 
lied on the influence of wealth, rank and dignity, in 
breaking down the independence of the electors, already 
sapped by the prevalent dissolution of manners and de- 
generacy of public feeling. Nevertheless, he took from 
the people the appointment to the college of pontiffs, 
and placed the great political engine of the state religion 
in the hands of a self-elective corporation of the noblest 
members of the aristocracy. 

Tlie senate thus planted one foot on the neck of the 
knights, the other on that of the commons. Having, as 
we have seen, almost re-created it by one enormous draft 
from an inferior order, Sulla wished to insure the per- 
manence of its constitution, and he would have looked, we 
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may suppose, with jealousy on the independent action of 
the censorship, which ought to have called all its members 
to account every fifth year, and summarily ejected the 
unworthy. Accordingly he allowed no censors to execute 
their functions during his retention of power, nor was 
their venerable office revived for several years afterwards. 
The slaughter of the civil wars had caused a frightful re- 
duction in the old Eoman poj)ulation. It was necessary 
li> take measures for recruiting it, and on this account, 
perhaps, more than from any regard for the promises he 
had made at an earlier j^eriod, the dictator abstained from 
closing the franchise against the Italians. Dispersed 
among the thirty-five tribes, they could exei't little in- 
fluence in the elections, and the influence of the tribes 
themselves in the national legislation he had reduced, as 
wc have seen, to the mere registration of the decrees of 
the senate. Ho showed his contempt for the needy and 
v(3iml populace by the enfranchisement at one blow of ton 
thousand slaves, the miserable remnant of the families of 
proscribed and murdered citizens. Left without masters 
they would have endangered the tranquillity of the com- 
monwealth, but enrolled among the citizens they might 
become themselves masters in their turn, and help to keep 
the oppressed and discontented in subjection, both at homo 
and abroad. Inscribed on the list of the Cornelian Gens^ 
tliey might, at least, devote themselves to support the 
policy of the dictator, who had placed himself at the head 
of that illustrious house. 

The establishment of military colonies was one of the 
most important measures of the dictator. Besides satisfy- 
ing claims he dared not disregard, he might hope to make 
these establishments the bulwark of his reforms. If so, we 
shall presently sec how- much he miscalculated their effect. 
But the change they produced in the social and political 
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aspect of Italy was neitlier light nor transient. A 
hundred and twenty thousand legionaries, as has been 
paid, received lands in the most fertile parts of the penin- 
sula, and with them, of course, the franchise of the city, if 
they did not already possess it. This was carrying out 
an Agrarian law more sweeping and far more arbitrary 
than the Grracchi had even ventured to conceive. But 
these same legionaries, thus pampered and enriched, be- 
came the most restless and dangerous members of the body 
politic. Scattered broadcast over the face of the land, 
they became, as will appear in the sequel, the prolific seed 
of disturbance and revolution. 

Sulla’s legislation, besides its grand political bearings, 
descended to many minute pai*ticulars of social and civil 
economy. His enemies had revelled in the enjoyment of 
many successive consulships: he forbade any magistrate 
to fill the same office twice within a period of ten years. 
Casting a jealous eye on the proconsular imperium, the 
foundation of his own extraordinary power, he enacted a 
law of treason (majesfas\ which defined the crimes of 
leaving the province, leading forth the legions, and attack- 
ing a foreign potentate without express command of the 
senate and people. Hike other statesmen of antiquity, he 
%vas fully possessed with the notion that the moral charac- 
ter of a nation can be reformed and. maintained by 
sumptuary laws. Accordingly, he sought to restrict the 
luxuries of the wealthy, in which the imitation of foreign 
tastes caused, perhaps, more scandal than the actual ex- 
cess. He fixed the precise sums which might be expended 
on the measures of the table, and assigned three hundred 
sesterces, about sixty shillings, for suppers on the Kalends, 
Ides, and Nones, and certain of the most solemn festivals 
of the year. He went even further in the same delusive 
path, in fixing the prices of articles by arbitrajy enact* 

Xi 
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ment. Sncli laws could not outlast even the brief rule of 
the imposer himself, and Sulla seems, indeed, to have set 
the example of disregarding them in person. Neverthe- 
less the same ineffective legislation continued to be fre- 
quently repeated at later periods. 

Among other precautions for guarding the morality of 
the people, Sulla had denounced the vengeance of the law 
against the crimes of murder and adultery. But he lived 
himself in a course of notorious profligacy, and besides the 
Sjuilt of the pi*oscriptions, he showed that no law could 
defer him from shedding blood to gratify a momentary 
passion, or, at least, to confirm his enactments by terror. 
Lucretius Ofclla, the officer who had so long blockaded 
Prteneste, ventured to disregard the dictator’s provision 
for confining the suit for the consulship to persons who 
had been already prsetors. Sulla admonished him to desist ; 
nevertheless he persisted in his claim. A centurion 
poniarded him in the middle of the forum. When the 
people dragged the assassin to the dictator’s tribunal, 
he commanded them to let the man go, avowing that 
he had acted by his own orders ; and he proceeded, with 
the rude humour which he affected, to relate a story, how 
a labourer, being annoyed by vermin, twice stopped from 
his work to pluck them off ; the third time he cast them 
without mercy into the fire. Twice^^ said Sulla, I 
have conquered and epared you ; take care lest^ a third 
timey I consume you utterly 

Such acts and such language were, however, rather ebu- 
litions of a spoilt and vicious temper than any deliberate 
expression '>f contempt for law, or the assertion of an un- 
limited despotism. The reigning principle of Sulla’s 
actions was still an affectation of legality. He pretended, 
at least, to consider the oligarchical constitution of the 
early republic the only legitimate model for its renovation* 
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The success of his schemes of ambition, the overthrow of 
all his opponents, the complete restoration, as he imagined, 
of the principles to which he had devoted himself, alf com- 
bined to work upon a mind prone to superstition and 
addicted to fatalism, and changed him from a jealous par- 
tisan into an arrogant fanatic. Sulla claimed to be the 
favourite of Fortune, the only divinity in whom he really 
believed. His reforms were complete, his work accom- 
plished, his part performed : he feared to tempt his 
patroness by trespassing another moment on her kindness. 
By resigning his power at the moment of its highest ex- 
altation he sought to escape the avenging Xemesis which 
haunted his dreams with the prospect of a fatal reverse. 
In the year 675 Sulla abdicated the dictatorship. He 
could say that it had been conferred upon him for the re- 
constitution of the commonwealth, and having done what 
he was appointed to do, it was no longer his to enjoy. 
But if the Romans were amazed at this act of sublime 
self-sacrifice, it was with a feeling akin to awe that they 
beheld the tyrant descend from bis blood-stained tribunal 
and retire with unmoved composure to the privacy of 
a suburban villa. Aged and infirm, and sated perhaps 
with pleasure as well as ambition, it is not too much 
to believe that such a man as Sulla was indifferent 
to life, and little troubled by the risk to which he might 
thus expose himself from the daggers of liis enemies* 
But in truth, while his veteran colonists were sworn to 
maintain his policy, his person was not unprotected, by 
bands of armed attendants. When the magistrate of a 
neighbouring town, in the expectation of the old man% 
death, delayed paying the local contribution to the rested 
ration of the Capitol, for the completion of which Sulla 
was anxious, as the only thing wanting to complete his 
career of prosperity, be could send men to seize tibe da- 
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fiiulter and even inflict death upon him. Sidla was evi- 
dently secure against the vengeance of his victim’s re- 
latives. It may also be remarked that such vengeance 
would have been foreign to the habits of the Komans. 
However little they scrupled to use the dagger to cut off 
:i political enemy in the midst of his career, there is no 
instance perhaps in their history of exacting personal 
retribution from one who had ceased to possess the power 
of injuring. 

There was, moreover, in Sulla a haughty contempt for 
mankind, and consequently for its highest aims and plea- 
sures. Even while devoting his utmost energies to the 
pursuit of political eminence and the achievement of a 
national revolution, he could smile with grim moroseness 
at the vanity of his own exploits, and the hollowness of his 
triumphs. He paused in the midst of his career to break 
the toy with which he had so long amused himself. He 
had commenced life as a frivolous sensualist : he wished for 
nothing better than to finish it as a decrepit debauchee. 
At the moment of laying down his office he made an o:ffer- 
ing of the tenth of his substance to Hercules, and feasted 
the people magnificently : so much, indeed, did the pre- 
parations made exceed what was required, that vast heaps 
of the superfluous supplies were thrown with ostentatious 
prodigality into the river. In the midst of these entertain- 
ments, which lasted several days, Metella, the consort to 
whom he was most permanently attached, fell sick and 
died. As the favourite and perhaps the priest of Venus, 
his house might not be polluted by the presence of death, 
and he was required to send her a divorce, and cause her 
to be removed while still breathing. The custom he ob- 
^ryed strictly, through superstition, but the law which 
limited the cost of funerals, though enacted by himself, ho 
violated in the magnificence of her obsequies. Eetiring 
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to his villa at Cumgs he finally relinquished the reins of 
government. Surrounded by buffoons and dancers^ he in- 
dulged to the last in every sensual excess which his ad- 
vancing years and growing infirmities permitted. Never 
theless he did not wholly abandon, literature. He amused 
himself with z'eading Aristotle and Theophrastus, and dic- 
tating memoirs of his own life, upon which he was emplo 3 "cd, 
it is said, only two days before his decease. In those pages 
he recorded how astrologers had assured him that it was 
his fate to die after a happy life, at the very height of his 
prosperity. Staiued with the blood of so many thousand 
victims, and tormented with a loathsome disease, for his 
bowels corrupted and bred vermin, and neither medicines 
nor ablutions could mitigate the noisome stench of his pu- 
trefaction, in this faith he persisted to the last, and quitted 
the world without a symptom either of remorse or re- 
pining. He believed that a deceased son appeared to him 
in a dream, and entreated him to rest from his troubles, 
and go with him to rejoin his lost Metella, and dwell with 
her in eternal peace and tranquility. Fearful perhaps of 
the fate of Marius, he directed that his body should be 
burnt, whereas it had ever been the custom of his house to 
inter the remains of their dead. A monument w-as erected 
to him in the Campus Martius, which was standing in the 
time of Plutarch, after the lapse of two centuries, and the 
events of several revolutions. It bore an inscription, 
ascribed to Sulla himself, which said that none of his 
friends ever did him a kindness and none of his foes a 
wrong without being largely requited. Sulla survived his 
abdication about twelve months, and died in the 676th 
year of the city, at the age of sixty. 

Slowly and with many a painful struggle the Homan 
commonwealth had outgrown the narrow limits of a rustic 
municipality. The few hundred families, which formed 
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the original nucleus of her citizenship, and which in her 
earliest and simplest days had sufBced to execute all the 
functions of her government, had been compelled to incor* 
porate allies and rivals in their own body, to enlarge their 
views, and to expand their institutions. The main object 
of Sulla’s policy was to revive at least the spirit of the old 
restrictions. The old families themselves had perished al- 
most to a man ; he rejdaced them by a newer growth ; but 
he strove to pare away the accretions of ages^ and restore 
the government of the vast empire of Home to a small section 
of her children. The attempt was blind and bigoted ; it was 
not less futile than unjust. It contravened the essential prin- 
ciple of national growth ; while the career of conquest-^ to 
which the Romans devoted themselves, required more than 
any other the fullest expansion and the most perfect freedom 
of develoiment. Nevertheless the legislation of Sulla was 
undoubtedly supported by a vast mass of existing prejudice. 
He threw himself into the ideas of his time, as far as they 
were interpreted by history, by tradition, and by religious 
usage. The attempt to enlarge the limits of the constitu- 
tion was in fact opposed to every acknowledged principle 
of polity. It was regarded equally by its opponents and 
its promoters as anomalous and revolutionary. It had as 
yet no foundation in argument, or in any sense of right, as 
right was then understood. Society at Rome was in a 
highly artificial state ; and SuUa with many of his ablest 
contemporaries, mistook for the laws of nature the institu- 
tions of an obsolete and forgotten expediency. But nature 
was carrying on a great work, and proved too strong for 
art. Ten years sufiSced to overthrow the whole structure 
of this reactionary legislation, and to launch the republic 
once more upon tbe career of growth and development. 
The champions of a more liberal policy sprang up in con- 
stant succession, and contributed, perhaps unconsciously* to 
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the great work of union and conipreliension, which was 
now rapidly in progress. The spirit of isolation which had 
split Greece and Italy into hundreds of separate comniu- 
nitiesj and fostered every casual discrepancy of character 
by reserved and jealous institutions, was about to give way 
to a general yearning for social and moral unity. Pnu i 
deuce was preparing mankind for the reception of one law 
and one religion; and for this consummation the nations 
were to be trained by the steady development of the Ilomaa 
administration. 

But though Sulla’s main policy was thus speedily over- 
thrown, he had not lived in vain. As dictator he wasted 
his strength in attempting what, if successfula would have 
destroyed his country ; but as proconsul he had saved her. 
The tyranny of the Roman domination had set the pro- 
vinces in a blaze. Mithridates had fanned the flame. Greece 
and Asia had revolted. The genius of the king of Pontus 
might have consolidated an empire, such as Xerxes niigbt 
have envied, on either shore of the uEgean sea. But at tliis 
crisis of her fate, hardly less imminent than when Hanni- 
bal was wresting from her allies and subjects within the 
Alps, Rome had confided her fortunes to the prowess of 
Sulla. The great victory of Chasrouca checked the dissolu- 
tion of her empire. The invader was hurled back across 
the j3Egean ; the cities of Greece returned reluctantly to 
their obedience, never more to be tempted to renounce it- 
Sulla followed Mithridates into Asia; one by one he re- 
covered the provinces of the republic. He bound his foe 
by treaties to abstain from fomenting their discontents. 
He left his officers to enforce submission to his decrees, 
and quartered the armies of Rome upon the wretched 
populations of the East. The pressing danger of the 
moment was averted, though it took twenty years more to 
subdue the power of Mithridates, and reduce Asia to pas- 
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give submission. Rome was relieved from the last ot hei 
foreign invaders ; and this was the great work of Sulla, 
which deserved to immortalize his name in her annals. 

Nevertheless this rolling back of the tide of aggression, 
and the return of the legions of the republic to the limits 
<jf her former conquests, had no efiect in healing the inter- 
nnl sickness of which the irritation of the provinces was 
only symptomatic. The triumph of her arms and the sense 
of security it engendered, only served to redouble her op- 
pressions and to aggravate the misery of her subjects. Thu 
course of events will lead us on some future occasions t(f 
trace the remains of resentment and hatred towards Rome, 
which lingered long in some regions of Italy herself : but 
for the most part the Italians were now satisfied; they 
were content to regard the city of Romulus as their own 
metropolis ; and while they enjoyed the fruits of her wide- 
wasting domination, gradually learnt to take a pride in her 
name. But beyond the Ionian and the Tyrrhene seas the 
same ardent vows were formed for enfranchisement whicli 
had precipitated upon Rome the Marsians and the Sam- 
nites; in more than one quarter the old struggle of the 
Social wars was about to be renewed on wider and more 
distant theatres ; but the elements of strife were now more 
complicated than before; the parties engaged were more 
thoroughly alien from each other; the hostility of Rome’s 
new enemies was the more inveterate as they had less 
sympathy with her institutions, and were ambitious of 
overthrowing rather than of sharing them. The second 
period of the civil wars of Rome opens with the revolt of 
the Iberians in the West, and the maritime devastations of 
the Pirates in the East. 

Italia, the region to which the privileges of the city had 
been conceded by the Plautian law, was bounded, as we 
have seen, by a line drawn across the neck of the penin- 
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sula from Rubicon on the Upper to the iEsar on the Lower 
sea. To the north and south lay two provinces Avhich 
held the first rank in political importance; on the one 
hand Gallia, or Gaul within the Alps, on the other the 
island of Sicily. The Gaulish province was divided into 
two districts by the Padiis, or the Po, from whence they 
derived their denominations respectively, accoi'ding as they 
lay within or beyond that river. But the whole of tliis 
rich and extensive region was placed under the command 
of a single proconsul, and the citizens soon learnt to regard 
with jealousy a military force which menaced their own 
liberties at the same time that it maintained the obedience 
of their subjects. Sicily, on the otlier hand, though ti’an- 
quil and generally contented, and requiring but a slender 
force to control it, was important to the republic from the 
abundance of its haxwests, to which the city could most 
confidently look for its necessary supplies of grain. Xext 
among the provinces in proximity to Rome wei’e the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica, of which the former also 
furnished Italy with grain ; but both wore rudely and im- 
perfectly cultivated, and the unhcaltliiness of the larger 
island especially continued to keep it below many far re* 
nioter regions in wealth, population and intelligence. The 
first province the Romans had acquired beyond their own 
seas was Spain, where their arms had made slow but 
steady progress from the period of their earliest contests 
with the Carthaginians, although the legions had never 
yet penetrated into its wildest an 1 nost distant fastnesses. 
The connexion between Rome and her Iberian dependen- 
cies was long maintained principally by sea, while the 
wide territory intervening between the Alps and Pyrenees 
was still occupied by numerous free and jealous commu- 
nities. But in the course of the last half-century the re- 
public had acquired the command of the coast of the Gulf 
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of Liyons ; her roads were prolonged from Ariminum to 
Barcino and Valentia, while the communications of her 
armies were maintained by numerous fortified positions 
in the Further Gaul, and a secure and wealthy province 
extending from the Var to the Garonne. 

The Adriatic and the Ionian straits separated Italy 
from her eastern acquisitions. The great provinces of II- 
lyricum and IMacedonia comprised the whole expanse of 
territory from the Adriatic to the -^gean sea, and were 
divided from one another by the long mountain ridges of 
Boion and Scardus. Ancient Greece, from Thermopylae 
to Cape Malea, constituted a single command under the 
title of Achaia. With Asia Borne communicated princi- 
pally by sea, the route of the Hellespont being insecure, 
and the barbarous tribes of Thrace but imperfectly sub- 
jected. The province of Asia, recovered by Sulla, was 
held by an imperator with a numerous army, destined to 
control the dependent potentates of Bithyiria, Cilicia and 
Cappadocia. The eastern proconsul watched the move- 
ments of Mithridatea, and unravelled his intrigues with 
every court from the Halys to the Tigris. He intruded 
himself into the affairs of Cyprus, Palestine and Egypt, 
hunted down the mountaineers of Crete, and menaced 
with the vengeance of the republic the buccaneers who 
swarmed in every harbour of the eastern Mediterranean. 
On the southern coasts of the great inland sea the domain 
which once belonged to Carthage, limited on either side 
by the lesser Syrtis and the river Bagrada, formed the 
proconsular province of Africa ; while the five cities of the 
Pentapolis acknowledged their entire dependence on the 
will of the republic. The extent of her empire under 
Sulla was hardly one-half of that which it attained under 
Augustus and Trajan. 

The various relations in which the different classes of 
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the provincial population stood to the ruling city, have 
been compared with the constitution of a Roman house- 
hold. The colonies of Roman citizens planted in the pro- 
vinces, enjoying the full exercise of tlieir national rights, 
and presenting a miniature of the metropolis herself, held 
the position of the son towards the pater-familias. The 
conquered races, which had thrown themselves on the 
victor’s mercy, were subjected to his dominion as unre- 
servedly as the slave to that of his master. Those among 
them to whom the state had restored their lands and insti- 
tutions, occupied a place analogous to that of freedmen. 
Some cities or nations had voluntarily sought a connexion 
with Rome on terms of alliance, but with acknowledged 
inferiority. Others again stood on a more independent 
footing, offering a mutual interchange of good offices and 
citizenship; and lastly, there were some which entered 
into confederacy with the republic with perfect equality of 
rights on either side. All these had their prototypes re- 
spectively in the clients, the guests and the friends of the 
Roman noble. Within the limits of each Roman province 
there were generally some states which stood in these 
several relations to the republic; and the strictness of the 
military and civil administration was maintained or re- 
laxed towards them according to their respective claims. 
But after all the mass of the provincial population belonged 
to the class of dediticiiy that is, of those who had originally 
submitted without conditions, the slaves, as they may be 
termed, of the great Roman family. These were sub- 
jeoted to the severest fiscal and other burdens, enhanced 
by the rapacity of their rulers, who, from the consul or 
praetor to the lowest of their officers, preyed upon them 
without remorse and without satiety. 

The appointment to the provincial commands was left 
ordinarily in the hands of the senate; nevertheless, the 
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people had always regarded it as their own indefeasible 
prerogative, and sometimes, at the instigation of their de- 
magogues, had not hesitated to resume it. It was the 
general rule that the consuls and prsstors, after serving 
their year of office in the city, should proceed to admi- 
nister for one, or sometimes for three years, the affairs of 
a province. The state placed large standing armies at 
their disposal, and threw enormous patronage into their 
hands; while their ambition, avarice or mutual rivalry, 
far more than any sense of the public interests, impelled 
them to e:£ert themselves, during their brief career, in 
reducing frontier tribes, in quelling insurrections which 
their own injustice excited, and whenever they could find 
an excuse for it, in annihilating the ancient liberties and 
privileges still retained by the more favoured classes of the 
provincials* Surrounded by an army of officials, all crea- 
tures of their own, all engaged in the same work of carving 
fortunes for themselves and abetting their colleagues, the 
proconsuls had little sense of responsibility to the central 
government, and glutted their cupidity without restraint. 
Of all the provinces the Cisalpine and Macedonia, and 
latterly Asia, were the richest and most amply furnished 
with military armaments, and on both these accounts they 
were generally coveted by the consuls, and distributed 
between them by lot. The tithes, tolls, and other imposts, 
from which the public revenue was drawn, were farmed 
by Roman contractors, belonging generally to the order 
of knights, who had few opportunities of rising to the 
highest political offices at home. The connivance of their 
superiors in the province, backed by the corrupt state of 
public feeling in Rome, shielded, to a great extent, the 
sordid arts by which they defrauded both the government 
and its subjects* The means of enrichment which the 
provinces afforded to the nobility became the ultimate 
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object of the deepest political intrigues. A man of ruined 
fortune looked to the office of proconsul as the sole means 
of retrieving his affairs. To obtain it, he allied himself 
with the chief or the party by whose influence he might 
hope to rise successively through the various steps which 
led to the consulship. He first sued for the post of 
quffistor ; after a due interval he might hope to be elected 
tedile, next praetor, and ultimately consul. His grand 
object was then obtained; for upon the expiration of his 
term of office he departed as governor to a consular pro- 
vince, from the emoluments of which he calculated on 
repaying the expenses of his numerous contests, on liqui- 
dating the debt of gratitude to his adherents, and accu- 
mulating a vast fortune for his own gratification or the 
advancement of his party. 

The cupidity which animated individuals was in fact the 
mainspring of the political factions of the time. The s2>oil 
of the provinces was the bait with which the poimlar 
leaders had lured the Italians to their standards. All the 
legal rights of citizenship had been conceded, but the old 
oligarchic families, dignified by historic associations, and 
revelling in the wealth accumulated by centuries of con- 
qxiest, still hoped to maintain their grasp of the larger 
share of honours and emoluments, which they contrived to 
make generally accessible only to the richest. They still 
looked with scorn themselves, and infused the same sen- 
timent into their inferiors, on the new men^ the men of 
talents and education, but of moderate origin and fortune, 
who were striving on all sides to thrust themselves into 
public notice. The judicia was the great instrument by 
which they protected their monopoly; for by keeping this 
in their own hands, they could quash every attempt at 
revealing, by legal process, the enormities of the pro- 
vincial administration. But as far as each party succeeded 
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in retaining or extorting a share in the plunder, the same 
system was carried on by both. It would be unfair to 
point to either as exceeding the other in rapacity and 
tyranny. The distress and alienation of the provinces 
became the pressing evil and danger of the times. Ad- 
venturers sprang up in every quarter, and found a floating 
mass of discontent around them, from which they were 
certain of deriving direct assistance, or meeting at least 
with sullen approbation. 

The original vice of the provincial administration of the 
republic consisted in the principle openly avowed, that the 
native races were to be regarded as conquered subjects. 
The whole personnel of the civil and military government 
of the provinces was literally quartered upon the inhabit- 
ants: houses and establishments were provided for it at 
the cost of the provincials : the proconsul’s outfit, or 
sartuntj, was perhaps generally defrayed by a grant from 
the public treasury 5 but the sums required for his main- 
tenance, and that of his retinue, known by the name of 
salarium^ were more commonly charged upon the local re- 
venues. The proconsul himself indeed was supposed, in 
strictness, to serve the commonwealth gratuitously, for the 
honour of the office; but practically he was left to re- 
munerate himself by any indirect means of extortion he 
chose to adopt. As the supreme judicial as well as mili- 
tary authority there was no appeal against either the 
edicts he issued, or the interpretation he put upon them. 
The legions in occupation of the province were maintained 
at free quarters, and their daily pay supplied by the con- 
tributions of the inhabitants. The landowners were bur- 
dened with a tithe or other proportion of their produce, as 
a tribute to the conquering city. This payment was in 
most cases made by a composition, in which the proconsul 
was instructed to drive the hardest bargain he could for 
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his employers. The local revenues were i-aised for the 
most part by direct taxes and customs’ dues ; and these 
wei*e generally farmed by Roman contractorsj who made 
large fortunes from the transaction. Public opinion at 
home was such as rather to stimulate than to check their 
extortions. For it was a settled maxim of Roman policy 
that every talent extracted from the coffers of the pro- 
vincial for the enrichment of the ruling caste was the 
transfer of so much of the sinews of war to the state from 
its enemies. But the rulers of the woidd were not content 
with the extox’tion of money from their subjects. An era 
of taste in art had recently dawned upon the rude con- 
querors of the East, and every proconsul, qumstor and 
legatus, was smitten with the desire to bring home tro- 
phies of Greek and Asiatic civilization. Those among 
them who wei^e ambitious of ingratiating themselves with 
their fellow-citizens sought out the most celebrated statues 
and pictures, and even the mai’ble columns of edifices, for 
the decoration of public places in the city. They did not 
scruple to violate the shrines of the Gods, and ransomed 
rebellious cities for the plunder of their favourite divinities. 
This thii-st for spoil led to acts of abominable cruelty: 
where persuasion failed, punishments and tortures were 
unsparingly resorted to: the proconsul and his officials 
were all bound together in a common cause, and the im- 
punity of the subordinates was repaid by zeal for the in- 
terests of the chief. Of those who could refrain from 
open violence, and withhold their hands from the plunder 
of temples and palaces, few could deny themselves the 
sordid gains of money-lending usury. The demands of 
the government were enforced without compunction, and 
the provincial communities were repeatedly driven to 
pledge their sources of revenue to Roman capitalists. The 
law permitted the usurer to recover Ms dues by the se- 
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verest process. In a celebrated instance the agent of one 
of the most honourable men at Rome could shut up the 
senators of a provincial town in their cuina, till five of them 
actually died of starvation, to recover the debts due to his 
principal. 

When indeed this intolerable tyranny reached its height 
the provinces might sometimes enjoy the sweets of X’e- 
venge, though with little prospect of redress, or of any 
alleviation of their lot. In a government by parties, the 
misdeeds of one set of men could not fail to rouse the pre- 
tended f ndignation of another ; and while the factions of 
Rome contended for the prerogatives of conquest, they 
tried to brand each other with the iniquity of their abuse. 
The domination of the senators, as established by Sulla, 
«oon provoked the jealous animadversions of their excluded 
rivals. Their administration of the provinces, jirotectcd 
as it was by the tribunals in which they reigned them- 
selves supreme, presented a vulnerable point of attack, and 
against the crimes of the senatorial proconsuls the deadliest 
shafts of the popular orators were directed. The remains 
of Roman eloquence have preserved to us more than one 
full length portrait of a proconsular tyrant. It is impos- 
sible indeed to rely upon the fidelity of the colouring, or 
the correctness even of the lines ; nevertheless the general 
impression they leave upon us is amply borne out by 
numerous independent testimonies. There is a limit in 
the possible and the probable even to the rhetorical exag- 
gerations of the Roman demagogues. A slight sketch 
from one of these pictures may suflSice to give us an idea of 
the frightful originals. 

About the period of Sulla’s abdication, a young noble 
named Cains Verres accompanied the praetor Dolahella to 
his government of Cilicia. At Sicyon in Aohaia, he chose 
to demand a sum of money of the chief magistrate of the 
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city, and being refused, shut him up in a close chamber 
with a fire of green wood, to eitort. the gratuity he re- 
quired. From the same place he carried oflj^several of the 
finest statues and paintings. At Athens he shared with 
his chief the plunder of the temple of Minerva, at Delos 
chat of Apollo ; at Chios, Erythrea, Halicarnassus, and 
elsewhere on the line of his route, he perpetrated similar 
acts of rapine. Samos possessed a temple venerated 
throughout Asia : Verrcs rifled both the temple and the 
city itself. The Samians complained to the goverxior of 
Asia ; they were recommended to carry their complaints 
to Borne. Perga boasted a statue of Diana, coated with 
gold ; Verres scraped oflT the gilding. Miletus offered him 
the escox't of one of her finest ships ; he detained it for 
his own use and sold it. At Lampsacus he sought to dis- 
honour the daughter of the fir-st citizen of the place ; hex* 
father and brother ventured to defend her : one of his at- 
tendants was slain. Verres seized the pretext to accuse 
them both of an attempt on his life, and the Boman go- 
vernor of the province obliged him by cutting off the 
heads of both. Such were the atrocities of the young 
ruffian, while yet a mere dependent of the proconsul, with 
no charge or office of his own. Being appointed quaestor 
he extended his exactions over every district of the pro- 
vince, and speedily amassed, by the avowal of his own 
principal, from two to three million sesterces (about twenty- 
four thousand pounds) beyond the requisitions of the public 
service. 

Verres could now pay for his election to the prgetorship 
in the city. For one year he dispensed his favourable 
judgments to wealthy suitors at home, and on its ter- 
mination sailed for the province of Sicily. Here his 
conduct on the tribunal was marked by the most glaring 
venality. He sold everything, both his patronage and his 

M 
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decisions, making sport ot the laws of the country and 
of his own edicts, of the religion, the fortunes, and the 
lives of the provincials. During the three years of his 
government, not a single senator of the sixty-five cities of 
the island was elected without a gratuity to the propraetor 
He imposed arbitrary requisitions of many hundred thou- 
sand bushels of grain upon the communities already over- 
burdened with their authorized tithes. He distributed 
cities among his favourites with the air of a Persian 
despot ; Lipara he gave to a boon companion, Segesta to 
an actress, Herbita to a courtezan. These exactions 
rapidly depopulated the country. At the period of his 
arrival, the territory of Leontium possessed eighty-three 
farms; in the third year of the Verrine administration 
only thirty-two remained in occupation. At Motya the 
number of tenanted estates had fallen from a hundred and 
eighty-eight to a hundred and one, at Herbita from two 
hundred and fifty-seven to a hundred and twenty, at 
Argyrona from two hundred and fifty to eighty. Through- 
out the province more than one-half of the cultivated 
lands were abandoned by their miserable owners, as if the 
scourge of war or pestilence had passed over the island. 

But Verves was an amateur and an antiquary, and bad 
a taste for art as well as a thirst for lucre. At every city 
where he stopped on his progresses he extorted gems, vases, 
and trinkets from his hosts, or from any inhabitant whom 
he understood to possess them. No one ventured to com- 
plain : there was no redress even for a potentate in alliance 
with the republic, such as Antiochus, king of Syria, who 
was thus robbed of a splendid candelabrum enriched 
with jewels, which he was about to dedicate in the capitol 
of Borne. Ail these objects of art were sent off to Italy 
to decorate the villa of the propraetor; nor were the 
and curiosities he amassed less valuable than the 
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ornaments of gold and silver. Finally VeiTes laid his 
hands on certain statues of Ceres and Diana, the special 
objects of worship among the natives, who were only 
allowed the consolation of coming to offer them their 
sacrifices in his gardens. 

Nor did the extortions of Verres fall upon the Sicilians 
alone. He cheated the treasury at Rome of the sums ad- 
vanced to him in payment of corn for the consumption 
of the city. He withheld the necessary equipments from 
the fleet which he was directed to send against the pirates, 
and applied them to his own use. The fleet was worsted 
by the enemy, and the proprmtor caused its officers to be 
executed for cowardice. His lictors sold to the victims’ 
relatives the miserable favour of dispatching them at one 
blow. He crowned his enormities by punishing one of 
the ruling caste with death. Gavins, a Roman trader, he 
confined in tiic quarries of Syracuse; the man escaped, 
was retaken, and fastened to a cross on the beach within 
sight of Italy, that he might address to his native shores 
his plaintive but ineffectual exclamation, I am a Roman 
citizen/” 

Such is a specimen of the charges which could be 
plausibly advanced against a Roman officer, and which the 
criminal, though backed by the united influence of his 
party, and defended by the most expeiienced and successful 
advocate of his times, shrank from rebutting. In most 
cases however the governor accused of tyranny or malver 
sation could screen himself by bribing his judges, who 
besides their natural anxiety to absolve one of their own 
order of crimes which might in turn be imputed to them* 
selves, bad been bred in the same school of corruption and 
venality as himself. The prosecution of these dbaiges 
became indeed a ready means of acquiring notoriety, and 
the people, stimulated by their demagogues, encomriigedi 
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it was said, the young orators in their attacks, as whelps are 
trained to hunt down beasts of prey. But the assailants were 
in almost every case repulsed, and even if successful the 
provinces themselves reaped no benefit from their efforts. 
The proconsuls only exerted themselves the more stre- 
nuously to grasp the means of securing their acquittal. 
They could boast that the fruits of three years’ occu- 
pation of office would suffice, the first to make their own 
fortunes, the second to reward their advocates and par- 
tizans, the third and most abundant to buy the suffrages 
of their judges. The provinces, it might be anticipated, 
would soon come forward of their own accord, and pray 
for the repeal of the laws against malversation, since they 
only served to redouble the extortions of their oppressors. 

These frightful iniquities which rendered the dominion 
of Rome as formidable to the nations in peace as her 
hostility had been in war, had grown with the progress of 
luxury and corruption. Her provincial governors had ever 
wielded their public authority with arrogance and harsh- 
ness; but in purer and simpler ages they had at least 
refrained from the sordid exactions and selfish rapacity for 
which they had now become infamous. The tribunals 
also had degenerated both in corruption and shamelessness. 
The knightS' could venture to assert that during the forty 
years they had participated in the dispensation of the 
laws, the justice of Rome had been unstained even by the 
breath of suspicion. To the notorious venality of the 
tribunals under the administration of the senate they 
pointed as a proof of their own superior purity. It was 
indeed true that the increasing vices of the provincial 
government were symptomatic of the growing relaxation 
of morality at home. On the one hand the extension 
of foreign conquest and the opening in every quarter of 
new sources of wealth, had infiamed the passions of 
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cupidity and ambition. On the other, half a century of 
domestic contentions had loosened the bonds of society, 
overbearing the ancient principles of justice, of respect for 
law and order, of reverence for things divine. But in 
fact this greater development of vice was accompanied at 
the same time by more general publicity, and a more 
jealous exposure of the faults of political parties. The 
knights deterred from the use of force for the recovery 
of their lost privileges, affected a zeal for justice to under- 
mine their more fortunate rivals. The constitution of 
Sulla was assailed and eventually overthrown, not on the 
field of battle, but on the floor of the law courts. 
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CHAPTEB VL 

OVERTHROW OP THE STOLAN CONSTITUTIOK, AND RISE OP 
ONAEUS POMPEIDS MAGNUS, M. LICINIUS CRASSUS AND 
C. JUDIUS CAiSAR. 


A. u. 676 — 684. B. c. 78 — 70. 

The abdication of Sulla left the field open to a new gene- 
ration of statesmen. The dictator had reigned alone. 
Civil war and proscription had lopped the heads of every 
party, and the languor with which the tyranny of the last 
conqueror had been endured, resulted not merely from the 
weariness of contending factions, but from their want of 
leaders. Sertorius and Perperna, two active officers of 
the Marian party, were wandering in banishment. The 
senate, reduced to the mere registrary of its haughty cham- 
pion’s decrees, might still boast the illustrious names of a 
MeteUus, a Catulus and a Lepidus ; but none of these, 
though conspicuous for their rank, and the two former at 
least for their honourable lives, were men of commanding 
powers or extensive influence in the state* MeteUus, 
surnamed Pius, now between fifty and sixty years of age, 
had done the nobles good service in the war with Marius, 
though the victories he had gained had been chequered 
with disastrous defeats. But he was the best of Sulla’s 
generals, and, as such, he was at this time commissioned 
to defend the interests of the senate in Spain against the 
exile Sertorius, who was there in arms. Catulus, the son 
of the colleague of Marius in the consulship and in the 
campaign against the Cimbri, about ten years younger 
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than Metellus, was highly esteemed for liis public %irtue, 
and Avhile he embraced the side of the nobles with zeal 
and constancy, was conspicuous for the moderation of his 
views, his judgment, temper and discretion. But even 
when the pressure of Sulla’s suijcrior authority was re- 
moved, he failed to pi-ove himself a man of eminent 
abilities or force of character, and soon gave way to the 
ascendancy of bolder men than himself. liejudus on the 
other hand, a man of the highest birth and family dis- 
tinction, the head of the ancient and illustrious JEmilian 
GenSf failed nevertheless to secure the confidence of the 
senate. Though an officer of Sulla, he liad connected 
himself with the popular party by mairiage w'ith the 
daughter of Saturninus, and from an early period it was 
surmised that he would be tempted to desert to it. 
Lepidus, at the pei’iod of Sulla's abdication, was about 
fifty years of age. Lucullus and Crassus, about ton year.s 
his juniors, had also attained distinction at home and 
abroad, and were ambitious of rising to a higher eminence. 
Horteusius had already passed the prime of life, and was 
enjoying with languid ostentation the renown of forensic 
eloquence, in which ho was judged to excel all his con- 
temporaries, and to cast into the shade the traditional 
glory of his predecessors. 

Such were the chief personages whose rank, age, and 
services might entitle them to take the lead in public life 
upon the retirement of Sulla. There was room for 
younger and better men to make their way into the 
arena, and contend with them for ascendancy upon no un- 
equal terms. Cnseus Pompeius was just thirty years of 
age, but his rise to public station had been unprecedentedly 
early. As the son of Pompeius Strabo, a noted captain 
in the late wars, he had made lus cxsdle in the camp, and 
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his transoendant military genius was fostered by an early 
familiarity with the service to which he was devoted. 
The father had been a soldier of fortune, and the son 
resolved from his earliest years to raise himself to emi- 
nence by the warm attachment of his soldiers. He carried 
over an army to Sulla’s side at a critical moment of the 
civil wars, and he continued to maintain himself at its 
head, while he confii'med it in allegiance to his own 
person. At the dictator’s bidding he led it against the 
Marian partizans in the Cisalpine, in Africa and in Spain. 
Victorious over the foes of the senate, he followed tvithout 
remorse his chief’s example of cruelty to the vanquished. 
He put to death a Carbo in Sicily, and a Domitius in 
Africa. He “ licked the sword of Sulla ” till he thirsted 
himself for blood. Yet Pompeius was not a mere rude 
soldier. He studied literature, and exercised himself in 
speaking. He was neither covetous nor licentious, but 
practised cheerfully, and without austerity, the moral 
virtues, the appearance of which he studiously preserved. 
The accounts indeed we have received of his manners and 
deportment are not always consistent: even the same 
writers represent him sometimes as affable and benign, at 
others as haughty and morose. There can be no doubt 
however that he was a deep dissembler j and that, if he 
knew how to assume the semblance of kindliness and 
urbanity, he was destitute of the real generoMty which 
makes and retains friends. Pomoeius ’vms feared by all. 
^mired by some, trusted ^ few , an d loved by none. 
Sulla was early jealous of his fame and popularity. The 
good fortune on which he plumed himself with supersti- 
tious awe he saw reflected in the career of his successful 
lieutenant, and he sought perhaps to attach a share of that , 
fortune to himself by introdumng him into his family by 
marriage with his step-daughter. Pompeius, as we have 
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seen, coldly repudiated his consort Antistia to obtain the ad- 
vantage of this new alliance. Nevertheless Sulla continued 
to distrust him, and after his victory over Domitius, and 
his African ally Hiarbas, haughtily commanded him to 
disband his troops. The legions threatened to revolt, but 
Pompeius prevailed on them to refi’ain from violence, while 
he repaired himself alone to Home. The whole city came 
out to meet him, and Sulla himself was constrained to lead 
the procession, and hail the youthful conqueror by the 
name of Magnus, the Great. When he demanded a 
triumph, he who was not yet even a senator, Sulla hesi- 
tated. “Let him beware^ exclaimed the presumptuous 
aspirant, “lest the rising sun have more worshippers than 
the setting” “ Let Mm triumph” murmured Sulla ; “ let 
him have Ms triumph.” Pompeius himself was not more 
pleased at his success than the people who shouted around 
him. The nobles, who had hitherto claimed the young 
soldier for their own favourite, scowled at these demon- 
strations of popular enthusiasm, which might serve, they 
feared, to withdraw him from their interests. 

Pompeius had not hitherto exercised any civil charge. 
He prided himself on the position which he held at the 
close of Sulla’s career, as the mediator between parties, 
and the dispenser of the public favours. He was far too 
young to succeed legitimately to the consulship, and he 
disdained to claim it irregularly- He vras satisfied to 
show that he might have obtained it for himself, in exert- 
ing his influence for the election of another. In spite of 
Sulla and of the nobles he induced the tribes to elect 
ASmilius Lepidus, who already made no secret of his 
hostility to the dictator’s policy. ** Young man” said 
Sulla to him, on seeing him walking proudly among the 
assembled citizens, “you plume yourself on your vu^ory. 
Truly it is a notable exploit to raise a bad e&isfen to Ae 
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consulship. But take care^ for you hm^e created yourself 
an adversary stronger than your self In the views and 
chai*acter of Lepidus Sulla was not deceived, though he 
oveiTated his power. The new consul soon exhibited his 
disposition. On Sulla’s death he tried to prevent public 
honours being rendered to him, and already he spoke of 
I'epealing his laws. Pompeius stept in to defend the 
memory of his old patron: he united himself with the 
other consul Catulus, and secured a last triumph for the 
remains of the fortunate dictator. But at the conclusion 
of the ceremony the consuls were very near coming to 
blows. Lepidus proclaimed the restoration of the powers 
of the tribunate, and breathed life into the pai’ty which 
Sulla had beaten to the ground. The senate, astounded 
at his boldness, and bewildered at the marvellous effect of 
this fatal appeal, abstained from defending itself by arms, 
and contented itself with engaging the consuls by an oath 
not to assail one another. Their year of office was nearly 
expired ; it might be hoped, perhaps, that Lepidus, who 
had obtained the Narbonensis for his province, would re- 
frain at a distance from the city from the intrigues of the 
curia and the forum. But the rebel consul had already 
laid his plans, and hastened to develop them. Repairing 
to his appointed province, where the fugitive Marians 
were collected in considerable numbers, he raised the 
standard of a popular revolution ; he invoked the aid of 
the Italians, who had been dispossessed of their lands by 
Sulla; he secured the co-operation of M. Junius Brutus, 
who commanded in the Cisalpine ; and early in the ensuing 
year directed his march upon the city, exciting the mise- 
rable population of Etruria to rise against the faction from 
which they had suffered such intolerable wrong. The 
senate, now thoroughly roused to a sense of its danger, 
charged Catulus with its defence ; Sulla’s veterans. 
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menaced with the restitution of their lands, crowded 
around Pompeius as their chosen champion, and demanded 
to be led against the enemy. The armies met beyond 
the Milvian bridge, a few miles to the north of Pome, 
and Lej)idus was forced to retire. A second and a third 
battle destroyed the remnant of his forces, and compelled 
him to seek an asylum in Sardinia, where he soon after 
perished of fever, or, as others asserted, of chagrin. Pom- 
peius, meanwhile, pursued Brutus into the Cisalpine, took 
Mutiiia and Alba, and commanded the execution of the 
proconsul, and of the other officers who fell into his 
hands. At Pome the victorious party, stung with shame 
and remorse for the infamous proscriptions of its late 
chief, for once used its success with moderation, and re- 
gretted, perhaps, the noble blood which its new champion 
already shed upon the scaffold. A few years afterwards 
it was induced to accord an amnesty to the surviving 
partizans of Lepidus. 

There was nothing honourable or patriotic in the 
motives wdiioh induced Lepidus to avow himself the 
mover of a counter-revolution. His temper was vain and 
selfish, and he both betrayed the party wdth which he 
was originally connected, and broke the oath by which he 
nad more recently pledged himself. His high birth and 
station had inspired him with the wild hope of succeeding 
to the preeminence of Sulla; but he was destitute both 
of talents and personal influence. His enterprise was 
feeble and ill-concerted, and seems indeed to have been 
prematurely precipitated by the unexjjected firmness of 
the senate in resisting his demands. The wariest of the 
Marian party refrained from entangling themselves in his 
schemes. Their cause lost nothing by his death. The 
remnant of his troops was carried over to Spain by 
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Perperna, and there swelled the forces of a braver and 
abler leader, Sertorius. 

Sertorius was a Sabine by birth, who had served with 
distinction in the campaigns against the Cimbri, and 
again in Spain, where he had won the hearts of the pro- 
vincials by the kindliness of his temper. Throughout the 
civil wars he had followed the banner of his old leader 
Marius, in whose government he had participated. But 
in those bloody times his moderation had been conspicu- 
ous ; he was untainted with the guilt of the proscriptions. 
Despairing of the popular cause when it seemed to 
crumble before the arms of Sulla, he betook himself to 
Iberia, where he hoped to fortify an asylum for the shattered 
remnant of his party. The harassed provincials received 
him as a deliverer from the tyranny of the proconsular 
government, which they now identified with the rule of 
Sulla and the nobility. The dictator lost no time in des- 
patching his lieutenant Annius to wrest this wide depend- 
ency from the hands of his enemies. Sertorius, unable 
to cope with his assailant, fled with three thousand men 
to New Carthage, and crossed from thence into Maure- 
tania. For a time the Iberians returned to their obedience, 
while their champion flitted from place to place, attempt- 
ing various combinations against the dominant party, 
but without success. History has thrown a romantic 
colouring over the deeds of the brave adventurer, who is 
said to have proposed to sail for the far-famed islands of 
the West, and establish his sovereignty in the paradise of 
Grecian legend. Hardly less marvellous and brilliant were 
the deeds which he was actually destined to perform. He 
intrigued with the African chiefs, got himself friends and 
resources, and defeated a Roman army under one of Sulla’s 
officers. The liusitanians in the west of Iberia now in- 
voked his assistance, and placed him at the head of a 
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wide-spread insurrection. Metellus, who now commanded 
for the senate in the peninsula, was infirm and irresolute, 
while the death of Sulla damped the ardour of his soldiers. 
Sertorius was bold and active, and his lieutenants served 
him with fidelity. He routed several armies of the re- 
jDublic, broke the yoke of provincial servitude, and declared 
the Iberians a free and independent people. He educated 
their youth in Homan arts and manners, and proposed to 
breed up a new generation in the principles of enlightened 
government. The arrival of Perperna with a handful of 
veteran troops reinforced him for the impending encounter 
with a new army and an abler proconsul. His camp 
became the resort of fugitives from Home, bent upon 
renewing the old contest of parties on a more favourable 
field. The plans of Sertorius seem from henceforth to 
have undergone a change. He surrounded himself with 
a senate of noble Homans, and abandoned the substance 
of a foreign sovereignty for the vision of preeminence in 
Home. He began to treat his provincial followers as 
cherished allies rather than his adopted countrymen. 
Accordingly, when JMithridates sought to negotiate with 
him a combined attack uiion Italy, and the partition of 
her empire (for Home, he said, cannot withstand the 
union of the new Pyrrhus with the new Hannibal), Ser- 
torius rejected his alliance with disdain, and declared that 
he would never suffer a barbarian to possess an inch of 
Roman territory, beyond Bithynia and Cappadocia, mise- 
rable countries which had been always ruled by kings, and 
the sovereignty of which he cared not to dispute. 

The senate, alarmed at the progress of this rebellion, and 
jealous at the same time of the military power of Pom- 
peius at its own gates, seized the occasion to send its 
young champion to contend for its interests in the 
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West. Faithful to the lessons he had imbibed in his 
father’s camp, Pompeius had refused to disband his legions 
at the bidding of the government ; but he could have no 
jjretence for retaining them under their standards unless 
engaged on active service, and he was ambitious of ex- 
tending his personal influence in the countries to which 
ho was now bound. He was invested with the title of 
proconsul, with authority to make his levies and conduct 
his operations both in Gaul and Spain; though in the 
inanaffement of the w'ar he was associated with Metellus, 
in whose fidelity at least the senate could more freely 
confide- Pompeius crossed the Alps, expelled the Marian 
fugitives from the Gaulish cities, organized the govern- 
ment in those parts in the interest of the oligarchy, and 
at length descended from the Pyrenees, full of confidence 
in his own abilities and the devotion of the veterans he 
had led to so many victories. But now for the first time 
his successes were tardy and equivocal. Though he 
routed some of the enemy’s detachments, he was con- 
stantly baffled by Sertorius himself, who availed himself 
with consummate adroitness of the character of warfare 
peculiar to his Iberian allies, and rejected the formal 
tactics of the Romans whenever occasion required. At 
one moment he seemed to fly almost unattended before 
the pursuing legions ; at the next he pounced upon them 
in flank or rear at the head of an hundred and fifty 
thousand guerillas. There existed also some jealousy 
between his assailants, and Pompeius suffered a severe 
check in hastening to give battle on the Sucre before the 
arrival of Metellus, who eventually saved him from total 
rout. If the old woman had not come upf said Ser- 
torius, I would have whipt this stripling hack to Rome^'^ 
The two generals could not long keep the field against 
such a foe, possessed of all the communications and re- 
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sources of the country, Metelliis was compelled to retire 
to Gauh to recruit his forces, while Pompeius entrenched 
himself in a strong position, and addressed urgent letters to 
the senate for further su2>plies. 

The influence Sertorius acquired over the natives was 
unbounded. When, fickle and full of mutual distrust, 
some tribes were inclined to resume the yoke of the re- 
public, he recovered their allegiance by an aj^peal to their 
imaginations. He trained a milk-white hind to follow and 
caress him like a dog, and jjret ended that it was a gilt of 
Diana, and his familiar counsellor and j)rotcctress. It is 
pleasing at least to trace in the fondness he evince<l for tt 
favourite animal the tender feeling for which he was eon- 
spicuous in a ferocious age, and 'which, it is said, impelled 
him to offer more than once to relinquish the cont;-*st, 
that he might again visit his mother who was still living, 
a widow and childless, at Eome. But as his ijositiou 
became moi*e cx’itical, and the dispersion of his own allies 
began to do the work of his adversaries, he failed to re- 
serve the magnanimity of his tenq^er. Threatened \vith 
the desertion of tlie Iberians, who quarrelled with Ills 
adherents from Eome, he caused the massacre of the 
children of their chieftains whom he kept at Osea as 
hostages. This reckless crime broke his party in pieces. 
His lieutenant Peiqjerna intrigued against Iiim, and was 
enabled to assassinate him with impunity. The traitor 
assumed his victim’s jilace at the head of the troops that 
still rallied round the Marian banner ; but the victory of 
the senate was now assured. Pompeius had resumed the 
field with fresh reinforcements, Perperna was defeated 
and taken in the first engagement, and sought to ransom 
his life by disclosing his adherents in the city- Pompeius, 
from generosity or policy, refused to inspect the list. The 
captive was put to death, and the revolt sjxeedily quelled. 
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Pompeius filled the province with the steadiest adherents 
of the senate^ and commemorated its reduction by a 
trophy on the summit of the Pyrenees. He confirmed the 
Gauls in their allegiance to the party of the nobles^ and 
returned covered with laurels to Rome in the year 683* 
Sertorius had defied the power of the republic in an eight 
years’ struggle. 

Although the enterprise of Lepidus had failed^ it was 
not unproductive of important results. It had served to 
arouse the Marians to the consciousness that they were 
still a party in the state, and excited in them fresh hopes 
of recovering at least a portion of their rights. In 
the year 678 Licinius, a tribune of the people, broke the 
bounds which had been recently assigned to the functions 
of his office. He convened the tribes, and addressed them 
in a speech on the subject of the tribunate, thus com- 
pelling the consuls to meet him on his own ground, and 
before his owm chosen audience. Licinius was a man of 
rude manners and caustic wit, which he mistook perhaps 
for oratorical power, and his proceedings served only to 
exasperate the nobles without acquiring any substantial 
advantages for his clients. But he had set the wheel in 
motion; men and circumstances combined to accelerate 
its progress. A succession of bad harvests had raised the 
price of the first necessary of life to the turbulent popu- 
lace of the city ; the increasing numbers and activity of 
the pirates in the Mediterranean cut off the corn vessels 
from Sicily and Africa ; the mxdtitude, hungry and irritated, 
was ready to clamour at the heels of any political agitator. 
Aurelius Cotta, one of the consuls of the year 679, was 
compelled to introduce measures to allay the ferment. He 
caused a law to be passed to enable the tribunes to suc- 
ceed to other public offices, and to convene assemblies of 
the people. The tribune Opimius ventured in tliis year 
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also to interpose bis official veto upon a decree of tl^e 
senate ; his bold interference was endured at the monieatj 
rait when he vacated his tribuneship he was cited before 
the court of the iirtetor Verres, and condemned to the loss 
of all his property. 

The distresses of the limes might be transient and ex- 
ceptional, at all events they were not such as could fairly 
be laid to the chai’ge of the ruling party. But the nobles 
were more vulnei'able on tlie score of their malversation 
in the provinces, and the corruption of their tribunals. 
Even the most honourable men of their own party, with 
Catulus at their head, openly denounced its shameless 
profligacy. The people called for the restoration of the 
full powers of the tribunals, to check, as they proclaimed, 
tii6 impunity of crime, and bridle the licentiousness of 
the judges. In the year 6S0 the tribune Quinetius 
agitated against the regulations of Sulla: ho conrukccl 
the people in the forum, and harangued them front t’le 
rostra. But the consul Lucullus contrived perhaps to 
throw suspicion on the purity of this demagogue’s motives, 
and succeeded in putting down his opijosition. His 
jjlace however was immediately taken by another tribune, 
Licinius Macer, a man of equal boldness and of subtler 
policy. The war against Sertoiuus was still raging, and 
Pompeius was calling loudly upon the government for 
ampler resources to conduct it. The pirates were making 
descents upon the coast of Italy itself^ sacking towns and 
rifling temples ; while Mithridates was menacing the east- 
ern province with a second irruption not less formidable 
than the first. Under these circumstances not money 
only but men were wanted to defend the state. The 
consuls threw open the granaries at free cost. But 
liicinius harangued the people and pointed to the des- 
perate measures by which they had won most of their 
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liberties of old, from oligarchy not more oppressive than 
that which now crushed them to the ground. The tri- 
bunes had forbidden the people to enlist in the legions, 
and the senate had been always forced to concede their 
claims. Let them now support their champions in ex- 
ercising this prerogative, and they could not fail to regain 
all the advantages they had lost. The nobles temporized. 
They promised to settle the matters in dispute to the 
satisfaction of the tribunes, as soon as the war should be 
ended, and Pora23eius returned to Rome. The chief who was 
finis plainly designated as the future dictator, wrote from 
S])ain that the citizens might depend upon him for effective 
measures of reconciliation. The tribunes withdrew their 
demands, the peojde inscribed their names on the rolls of 
the new levies ; but the treachery of Perperna had already 
relieved the proconsul from his difficulties, and Rome had 
but a short time to wait for his anticipated arbitration. 

Among the perils of this eventful period which had 
emboldened the tribune and cowed the leaders of the 
senate, was a sudden outbreak of gladiators in Camj^ania, 
which si)read to a wide and formidable insurrection. The 
shows of the arena had already begun to form the great 
national diversion of the Romans. Slaves, captives and 
criminals were the ordinary victims of this barbarous 
amusement, though free men and even citizens sometimes 
fought in the theatres for hire. A large troop, or 
family^ of these swordsmen was maintained at Capua by 
one Batiatus, to be let out to the praetors or mdiles on 
occasions of public entertainment. These men at least 
were not voluntary combatants: they plotted to escape, 
and seventy-eight of their number succeeded in breaking 
from their confinement. The fugitives first seized some 
spits and other implements in the house of a cook : thus 
armed they attacked and rifled a consignment of gladia- 
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torial weapons. After taking refuge in the crater^ tlieii 
extinct^ of Vesuvius, they issued forth and made them- 
seh^es masters of a neighbouring fortress. They chose 
for their leader a Thracian captive named Spartaeiis, a 
man of g’reat sh’ength and courage, and endowed with 
a natural genius for command. Attacked hy a detach- 
ment sent against them from Caj^ua they drove off their 
assailants, and exchanged their own imperfect equipments 
for the swords and bucklers left iq^on the field. Exulting 
in their success and with increasing numbers, they next 
met and defeated a force of three thousand men under 
C. Clodius, and were now daily joined 1>y bands of 
fugitive slaves and outlawed marauders. The shepherds 
of Apulia left their oceu] nations to join these predatory 
warriors: even the ^'etera^s of Sulla were restless and 
excited, and some of them perhaps were tempted to quit 
their farms for tlio plunder of the cities. In the course 
of throe years, daring which Spartacus continued to 
make head against the power of the republic, his numbers 
are successively estimated at 40,000, 70,000 and 100,000 
men. A.t one time he actually held possession of tlie 
southern districts of Italy, and sacked some of the 
principal cities of Campania. In the field he obtained 
brilliant victories over various assailants ; but he failed 
to engage the support of the Italian communities. The 
Samnite and the IMursian shrank with horror from a 
revolt of slaves and brigands. At the height of his 
success Spartacus w^as not blind to his real weakness. 
He urged his straggling and undisciplined followers to 
burst the barrier of the Alps, and betake themselves 
to their own homes in Gaul and Thrace, whence they 
had for the most part been brought. But the plunder 
of all Italy seemed within their reach, and they despised 
his warnings. The senate^, seriously alarmed, despatched 
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both the consuls with ample forces to conduct a regular war 
against the public enemy. They were both ignominiously 
defeated. Recalled to Rome, their armies were entrusted 
to M. Crassus during the absence of Pompeius, the most 
noted of Sulla’s officers, and one of the foremost men 
in the state. Meanwhile dissensions arose in the horde 
itself; parties separated from the main body, and were 
cut off in detail. The legions of the republic, numerous 
and w^ell-appointed, closed in upon the disorganized 
stragglers. Retracing his steps from the north of Italy, 
Spjirtacus now sought to transport his men into Sicily, 
and there revive the servile war, which ha(l desolated the 
island within a quarter of a century. A fleet of Cilician 
privateers lay off Rhegium, and with these bitter foes 
< »f Rome he treated for a passage across the straits. But 
they treachei'ously deceived him, and sailed away with 
the price of their promised services. Crassus who fol- 
lowed in the rear of the insui’gents drove them Into 
Rhegium and there blockaded them. Spartacus broke 
through his lines, but with only a portion of his troops?. 
Flying northwards there was no army to op[)Ose him : 
for a moment it seemed as if Rome itself might fall into 
his hands. Crassus urged the senate to recall Luoullus 
from Asia and Pompeius from Spain : again repenting of 
having invited his rivals to share, perhaps to rob him of 
his glory, he redoubled his efforts to bring the war to a 
close before their arrival. Spartacus, unable to assail the 
capital, or even to keep the field, still defended himself in the 
mountains with obstinate bravery, but was slain at last in 
a final and decisive engagement. The remnant of his 
followers was exterminated by Pompeius, to whom his 
partial countrymen ascribed the honours of victory. 

Great was the change which had taken place in politi- 
cal parties in the few years which had elapsed since the 
death of Sulla. Ever since the interests of the nobles 
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and the people had come into collision, individnal states- 
men of either class had occasionally transferred thou:seives 
to the other. The most illustrious instance of this trans- 
ition was that of the Gracchi, the noble champions of 
the commonalty : but since that time many tribunes of 
the people liad strayed in like manner into the opposite 
camp. Up to the time of Sulla however such cases were 
merely exceptions to the general rule, that a man’s birth 
and connexions constituted a guarantee for his j>oliticul 
sentiments. This natural inheritance of political views 
was represented in the strongest manner by IMarius and 
Sulla; but after them it almost ceased to exist at alL 
While a senatoritd and a popular party still continued 
both in name and fact to be arrayed against each other, 
they were no longer sharply distinguished by the position 
and origin of their respective members. A man’s senti- 
ments could no longer be inferred merely iVom his birth : 
the interests of party were no longer identical with the 
interests of class. The game of polities becomes now a 
contest of individual chieftains, rather than of ranks and 
orders. Public interests serve only as a cover for per- 
sonal ambitions. Hitherto parties had found or made 
their own leaders ; henceforth the leaders sought for 
themselves the support of parties. The men who from 
this time forward sought to raise themselves to supreme 
power in the state, issued one and all from the ranks 
of the nobility : nevertheless none of them maintained 
the cause of the senate, except for some momentary 
advantage. They all professed at least to devote them- 
selves to the interests of the people. This devotion was 
indeed only a pretence. Their real object was self-aggran- 
dizement. They all saw more or less distinctly a throne 
before them, and it was by the favour of the people not 
of the senate, that this elevation could alone be climbedU 
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With the death of Sulla commenced an era of popular 
demagogues. 

Pompeius had inscribed upon his trophy in the Pyrenees 
that he had taken eight hundi-ed and seventy-six cities 
between the Alps and the straits of Hercules. In this 
anuouiicement there was more than meets the ej’^e. It 
indicated not only that he had burst the gates of so many 
hostile fortifications at the point of the sword, slain their 
defenders and spoiled their inhabitants ; he had re- 
organized the political and fiscal government of every 
community ; he had transferred to his own partizans the 
estates of the disaffected : endowed his faithful allies, such 
as Massilia, with the lands of entire tribes; planted 
military colonies, as at Narbo, at Convenaa (Comminges), 
and Pompelon (Pampeluna), and scattered a host of his 
own clients and dependents through the length and 
breadth of the land. The insurrection of the Gauls had 
been punished with fire and sword, and the Iberians, Ave 
may suppose, were not less ruthlessly decimated : but the 
aim of the proconsul had been to amass the entire re- 
sources of the two nations in the hands of oflScials of his 
own creation, and transform one-half of the Roman 
empire into a sovereignty of his own. During seven 
years the war with Sertorius had been with him only a 
secondary object ; and he may be suspected of prolonging 
hostilities, which enabled him to lay deep and wide the 
foundations of his own power. Strong as he was in the 
admiration of his victorious veterans, he was now stronger 
still in the means he had acc[uired of rewarding and 
recruiting them. He had constituted his province the 
arsenal of his legions, and he had broken to the yoke of 
military discipline the bravest of the Gallic and Iberian 
youth. When at last he reentered Rome as the greatest 
of her children, the only question was whether he would 
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ask for her lionours as a citizen, or take them as an 
invading potentate. But Pompeius remembci'ed the 
ardour with which the citizens had hailed his return to 
Pome from his earlier victories; how they had extorted 
for him the highest distinctions from the jealous dictator. 
He disdained to question the permanence of this popu- 
larity, and preferred being lifted into the seat of power 
on the shoulders of the people^ to scaling it at the head of 
his legionaries. Born and bred in camps, lie had served 
no subordinate civil magistracy: he yet wanted several 
years to the legitimate age for the consulship: but the 
Romans had long accustomed themselves to waive such 
nice objections; and when the proconsul of the IV'est 
sued for their suffrages, they elected him with eiithusiasnu 
With some reluctance, and only at bis own request, they 
gave him Crassus for his colleague. However imminent 
was the peril from which lie had saved the stale, the 
conqueror of Spartaciis was not a favourite with the mass 
of the citizens ; and though he lavished large sums at his 
election, and feasted the populace at ten thousand tables, 
he would not have obtained their votes at all but for the 
support of Pompeius himself. Pompeius i*eceived the 
reward of a triumph for his victory over the Iberians: 
but Crassus who had conquered only slaves and rebels, 
was restricted to the minor honours of the ovation. 

M. Licinius Crassus was among the foremost men of 
his time. His birth was noble, but his patrimony had 
been confiscated by the Marians, and when he commenced 
his career as a Sullan partizan he had his fortune to make. 
Re emulated the fame of the ancestor of his house, from 
whose wealth hie branch of the Crassi had received the 
appellation of Dives. Wanting either the energy or the 
opportunity to amass riches abroad, he had devoted him- 
self steadily to improving his means by prudent speeulatiou 
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and usury at borne. His forensic talents, which were re- 
spectable and carefully cultivated, be sedulously apidied 
to cementinjsc for himself useful alliances. He educated 
slaves to make a profit of their sale or hire, and even, it is 
said, watched the fires in the city, to buy up precarious 
property at the cheapest rates. By the discreet use of his 
accumulating stores he had gained himself a numerous 
clientele of the obliged and indebted. Around him, as a 
safe and shrewd politician, rallied the moneyed interests of 
the city, that large class who were silently founding 
fortunes on the spoils of the provinces, while the great 
chiefs were squandering their means in the race of pre* 
ferment. The public interests of the equestrian order 
found a cautious and stedfast patron in Marcus Crassus; 
and though his name was not so brilliant, nor his resoui'ces 
80 overwhelming as those of Pompelus, he might still 
hope to trim the balance of conflicting parties. 

A third aspirant to power, of whom, young as he was, 
and yet unknown to fame, a shrewd observer might al« 
ready augur a brilliant destiny, now enters upon the scene. 
Caius Julius Csesar, the greatest name in history, was 
descended from a patrician family, of the highest antiquity, 
which pretended to derive its origin from the goddess 
Venus, through lulus, the son of JEneas, the son of An- 
chises. Up to this period its chiefs seem for the most part 
to have sided with the senate in the political struggles of 
their times, and they had been decimated in the Marian 
massacres, though the generous law Avhich first opened the 
franchise to the Italians was itself the enactment of a J ullus. 
But Marius himself was married to a J ulia, and the young 
Caius, his nephew, readily transferred his own sympathies 
to the cause of so distinguished a relative. At an early 
age he strengthened this interest by espousing the daugh- 
ter of Cinna, and thus doubly connected with the great 
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popular chieftains^ he deemed himself, from his first oiu- 
set in life, the rightful heir to their preeminence. The 
seven consulships of the one, the four of the other, fore- 
shadowed in his eyes the destined monarchy of Hcime. 
Many causes, he perceived, were working together to 
obliterate the old Roman sentiments of freedom and indc 
pendence, and prepare tlie new people, in whom the 
ancient Quirites were becoming rapidly absorbed, lor this 
consummation of their career. To this iinpen<ling revo- 
lution he lent the whole strength of his arm. He trained 
himself for the part he was to take In it by discarding the 
prejudices of his country men. His iiistmerive jun’ceptiou 
of truth discovered to him, in common no doubt with 
others of his class, the hollowness of the fienons on wliicij 
the ideas and forms of the reiniblie were founded r but 
none of them nnumsked and rejected them with iue si.iue 
frankness and magnanimity. Ho thus laid himself t^pen 
to many dishonest attacks, and it Avas only too ea.-y to 
brand the freedom of his behaviour with charges of wicktxi- 
ness and impiety. It is true indeed tluit he indulged him- 
self in dissipation and excesses of various kinds, ftcan 
Avliich the lessons of liuinau wisdom and the natural sense 
of right ought to have preserved him. He was saved from 
becoming a monster of pr-ide and selfishness by no moral 
principle, but only by the geniality of his temper, and the 
kindness of his disposition. Ctesar, it must be acknoAV* 
ledged, was beloved, more than any public man at Rome, 
by all who came under the fascinations of his noble and 
generous nature. 

At the time, however, at which we are now arrived, 
the indications Csesar gave of his future eminence were 
rightly estimated by few or none of his contemporaries. 
Cicero could not fail to mark the brilliancy of his parts, 
and the beauty of his form and features, but when he saw 
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him studiously disposing the curling locks upon his fore- 
head and the loose folds of his trailing robe, he declared 
that so frivolous a creature could never endanger the insti- 
tutions of his country. Cajsar indeed was at that time 
chiefly known as a leader of fashion among the most 
careless and dissolute of the patrician youth. The exploits 
of his early career might cause grave men to smile at the 
buoyant confidence they betokened, but they betrayed no 
depth of design or fixity of resolution, from which the 
purpose of a life could be already augured. He had defied 
the dictator, and adroitly concealed himself from his 
pursuit. He had served at the siege of Mytilene, and 
merited a civic crown by saving the lives of his fellow- 
soldiers. T^hen captured by pirates off the coast of Asia, 
and required to produce a ransom of twenty talents, he 
had scornfully pledged himself to deliver fifty, but at the 
same time he promised his captors to bring them to punish- 
ment when he regained his liberty. While detained in 
their custody he amused himself by reciting to them his 
plays and verses; nevertheless, he did not afterwards fail 
to keep his word with them, for he pursued them with a 
squadron, captured and delivered them to his imperator. 
When bade to sell them as slaves, he ventured to disregard 
an order which he declared to be derogatory to the majesty 
of the republic, and sent all his prisoners to execution. 
When at a later period he followed the praetor Antistiua 
as qusBstor into Spain, he wept, it is said, at the sight of a 
statue of the Macedonian Alexander, who had already 
conquered a world at the age at which he was himself just 
commencing his public career. 
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CHAPTEE yn. 

THE EXPLOITS OP POMPEIUS IN THE EAST 
A. u. 684—691. B. c. 70—63. 

PoMPEiTJS and Crassus had entered iijion their consulships 
in the year 684. The nobles had yielded without a struggle 
to the overpowering influence of the Grreat Captain ; • but 
they feared the popular reforms which they believed him 
to meditate, and would willingly have deprived him of a 
colleague so well disposed to second them. No sooner 
had the consuls assumed their fasces than they gave ample 
proofs of the justice of these suspicions. No office had 
been so influential in guiding popular sentiments as the 
tribunate, before the curtailment of its powers by Sulla. 
But with it no military imperium was combined, nor, like 
the consulate and the prastorship, did it lead to any. 
Moreover it could not bo held by a patrician. Accord- 
ingly the chiefs of the aristocracy could not arrive directly 
through this magistracy at their cherished object of swaying 
the passions of the populace. Still nothing could advance 
their views more effectually than to seeux’e the favour of 
the actual tribunes. Sulla’s restrictions upon the tribu- 
nitian power had placed in fact a strong check upon the 
arts of the demagogues, whether noble or plebeian. Both 
Pompeius and his colleague stood now in need of this 
popular instrument. Each hoped to turn it to his own 
special advantage; and accordingly both combined to mge 
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the restoratioa of its prerogatives. The contest which 
ensued \va 3 severe though short. On the one side the 
mass of the nobles violently opposed it, with Catulus and 
Xiucullus at their head: on the other it was supported by 
the numerous creatures and dependents of the consuls, to- 
gether with the whole strength of the popular party, mar- 
shalled under their young champion Cassar. The assembly 
of the centuries decided in its favour, and the senate 
yielded to a measure which it had not perhaps been in- 
vited to initiate. The edifice of the Sullan constitution, 
thus sliaken by the attacks of the consuls themselves, soon 
tottered under the blows of assailants from various quarters. 
The*provincials at last found Avilling ears to listen to their 
indignant complaints of the injustice of their proconsuls. 
The popular leaders resolved to bring the character of the 
tribunals to a decisive test. 

Caesar, the boldest and most eloquent among them, 
began by impeaching the chiefs of the opposite party for 
malversation abroad. He exposed the glaring iniquities 
of Dolabella in Cilicia, of Antonius in Achaia 5 but in 
both cases the culprits were scandalously acquitted. Pom- 
peius himself encouraged the rising orator, Cicero, to de- 
nounce the crimes of Verres, some account of . which has 
been already given. V erres was powerfully supported. The 
nobles, conscious of the vast importance of the case, rallied 
strenuously around him. His defence was undertaken by 
Hortensius, the ablest advocate of their party, the favourite 
of the judges, the acknowledged “ king of the tribunals.” 
But they did not trust either to eloquence or experience. 
Could they have got the process postponed till the year 
ensuing they might expect a favourable disposition on the 
part of the city pnetor, who would have to select the 
judges for the trial. Accordingly every effort was made 
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to secure this point. The prosecutor was young and in- 
experienced : he was personally little known, being a new 
man, a municipal of Arpinum, without family distinctions. 
He had pleaded indeed with great ability on some former 
occasions, and had displayed much spirit in resisting the 
tyrannical application of one of Sulla’s laws, even in the 
lifetime of the dictator. As qiicestor in Sicily a few 
years before the government of Verres, he liad gained 
credit for purity as well as for official activity. The 
Sicilians themselves had now enlisted his services in their 
behalf, and he came forward for the first time as an ac- 
cuser, having hitherto confined hiiusclf to the less invidious 
branch of his profession, the defence of the accused. 
Cicero displayed remarkable fixminess in resisting the call 
for delay. An attempt was made to take the f)roseeution 
out of his hands on technical grounds, and transfer it to a 
third party, a mere man of straw, named Ccpcilius. The 
first of the Verrine orations demolishes the pretexts for 
this manoeuvre, and establishes Cicero’s claim to advocate 
the cause of the Sicilians. He demanded time, howevex-, 
to collect his evidexxee, and the defendant gladly conceded 
him an hundred and twenty days : but he travei'scd the 
island and fuimished himself with his pi’oofs iii fifty. 
Backed by the undisguised appi'oval of the consuls, the 
prosecutor now opened his case, and the bare statement of 
liis fii'st oration sufficed to ovei'power the defence. Hor- 
tensxus himself counselled submission. Verres declined to 
plead, and retired silently into exile. Cicero had gained 
his cause ; but his patrons were not yet satisfied, and he 
compiled and published the full particulars of his case, 
such as he was prepared to substantiate it had opportunity 
been given. The Verrine orations, thus given to the 
world, still exist as an imperishable record of proconsular 
misgovernment. Whatever exaggeration or false coloiuing 
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tliere may be in them, such as we must of course suspect 
in an exparte statement, the immediate effect they pro- 
duced is a strong testimony to their substantial truth. 
Upon the strength of these revelations the consuls could 
restore to the knights their share in the judicia, and thus 
break down the great bulwark of oligarchical privilege. 
With the knights were associated a small class of officials, 
the tribunes of the treasury, who were thus elevated to an 
honox’ary level with the equestrian order. Catulus and 
the most disinterested of the nobles assented cordially to 
this just and decorous measure of reform, while the 
proudest and blindest of their party still scowled with 
suppressed indignation. 

The restoration of the tribunate wrested from the 
senators one half of the political ascendancy which Sulla 
had extorted for them : the partition of the judicia de- 
prived them^of all that remained. But Pompeius was not 
yet satisfied. In his zeal to repay the people for the 
plaudits they had lavished upon him he determined to 
subject the nobles to personal degradation. Sulla had 
disdained to resort to the censorship to ratify the elections 
he had caused to be made to the supreme order in the 
state, and since his time no lustrum had been held, and 
no examination permitted of the qualification of its mem- 
bers. But the consul would no longer allow so ancient 
and honourable an office to remain in abeyance* Under 
the auspices of the censors the citizens were once more 
numbered, their property valued, and the several orders 
of the state examined and registered. Sixty-four of the 
senators were now expunged from the roll, and the whole 
body was made sensibly to feel that it was the instrument 
of the commonwealth, and not its master. All the blood 
of Sulla’s massacres had secured for his politioal work only 
eight years ol* existence. 
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When the censors proceeded to i*evie\y the equestrian 
order and relieve such as were legalljr exempted from 
further liability to service, a scene was enacted which was 
long x’emembered by tlie populace of the forum. Pompeius, 
by strange anomaly, though consul, was not in strictness a 
member of the senate over which he officially presided. 
He was still a simple knight, having never yet discharged 
the full term of a civil magistracy. He chose to shovr the 
members of his order that he was of being yet 

numbered among them. It is the custom of the Roman 
knights,” says his Greek biographer Plutarch, when 
they have served the term fixed by law, to lead their horse 
into the forum before the two men whom they call censors, 
when, after mentioning each general and iinperator under 
whom they have served, and giving an account of their 
service, they receive their disjnissah Honours also and 
infamy are awarded according to each maifs conduct. 
Now on this occasion the censors, Gcllius and Lentulus, 
were sitting in all their official dignity, and the knights 
who were to be inspeetexl wore passing by, when Pompeius 
%vas seen descending irom the higher ground into the 
forum, bearing the other ensigns of his oflice, but leading 
his horse by the hand. When lie came near and was full 
in sight, he bade the lictors make way for him, and he 
led his horse to the tribunal. The people admired and 
kept profound silence ; the censors wei’o both awed and 
deliglited at the sight. Then the cider said, I ask you^ 
Pompeius MagnuS:, if you have performed all the military 
services that the law requires f ” Pompeius replied with a 
loud voice, I have performed alU ceud all under my own 
imperium*^ On hearing this the people broke out into 
loud shouts, and it was impossible to repress the acclama- 
tions, so great was their delight: but the censors con- 
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upon the coast, stormed cities and carried to the slave 
markets the wretched people they captured. The number 
of their vessels was computed at a thousand, the towns 
they had plundered at four hundred ; they rifled the sacred 
treasuries and desecrated the temples of the most vene- 
rated of the Grecian deities. They performed strange rite«? 
on the holy summit of Olympus, and celebrated the mys- 
teries of the Persian Mithras in defiance of Eui'opean super- 
stition. Disdaining the menaces of the republic, which 
omnipotent on land, seemed paralysed at least at sea, they 
indulged in wanton parade of their wealth and luxury 
Their streamers were gilded, their oars inlaid with silver, 
their sails flaunted the air with tissues of Tyrian purple ; 
and whenever they came to shore they sat down to sump- 
tuous banquets, while the melody of their flutes and 
tabors resounded along the coast. Such at least were the 
stories which floated from Asia and Iberia to Rome, and 
incensed the pride of the baffled conquerors of the world. 
The Romans had juster cause of indignation at the mal- 
treatment of their own citizens by these daring marauders. 
Did a captive utter the proud exclamation which even 
kings were wont to respect, I am a Roman citizeuy^ 
they feigned astonishment and affright, and throwing 
themselves at his feet, demanded pardon for their error ; 
then one brought him a toga, that he might not again be 
'mistaken, another shoes as if in preparation for a jouimey, 
a third fixed a ladder to the side of the vessel, and bade 
him descend it, and begone to Rome. 

From Phoenicia to the columns of Hercules no vessel 
passed that did not pay a ransom to these adventurers. 
Even on the Italian coast several cities were attacked 
and plundered : Misenum, Oaieta, even Ostia itself at the 
mouth of the Tiber, were all laid under contribution. 
Two prmtors were carried off from the mainland with their 
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lictors and oflScial ensigns, travellers were stopped and 
plundered even on the Appian way. While Sertorius was 
raising Iberia in arms, while Spartacus was marshalling 
the gladiators, and JMithridates preparing a new war in 
Asia, the brigands of the seas might have formed the con- 
necting link between these three assailants, and inter- 
preted to each the views and wishes of the others. But 
the pirates wanted a common centre and a common chief ; 
they had no confidence in one another and they could not 
act in concert. They betrayed Spartacus, and so they 
would have betrayed any other cause that dei^ended on 
their conduct and honour. Still it might have been long 
before they would have fallen to pieces of themselves, nor 
could the Romans be easily roused to make an effort 
against them by the sufferings of their allies or even by 
the indignities practised on themselves. But when at last 
the pirates began to cut off the foreign supplies of the 
city, and it became apparent that Rome herself might 
be starved into a ransom, the danger could no longer be 
overlooked. As early as the year 676 the proconsul 
Servilius had been sent against them, with orders to root 
them out of their strongholds in Asia Minor. After three 
laborious campaigns among the mountains of Cilicia he 
returned with a triumph and the surname of Isauricus. 
He had taken some cities, destroyed some vessels, captuml 
several chiefs, and given to Cilicia, including the whole 
south coast of the peninsula, the name of a province. 
These specious successes were of no avail. The pirates 
were as formidable as ever. Next Antonius was ordered 
to exterminate them from Crete ; but failed in the at- 
tempt. His successor Metellus drove the pirates again to 
sea, and reduced their allies the mountaineers. The hotirds 
he recovered from the enemy, and deposited in the tnsa- 
sury of Rome, were duly repaid by the title of Cre^fenB. 
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But a few isolated expeditions, and razsiai however brilliant, 
could make no durable impression upon such fleeting foes. 
The pirates afforded many triumphs, but no conquest. 
Chased from one point they quickly re* appeared at an- 
other, and thanks to the lightness of their barks and ex- 
perience of their pilots, could mock the efforts of every 
pursuer. 

Meantime the corn-ships of Sicily and Sardinia ceased 
to aixive ; the free largesses of grain to the people were 
abruptly stopped. Threatened with the worst of evils, 
Bionie rushed blindly upon the most desperate of remedies. 
In the year 687 the tribune proposed that a consular 
should be invested for a second period of three years with 
absolute and irresponsible authority over all the waters of 
the Mediterranean, and its coasts for fifty miles inland. 
The whole Roman empire was in fact little more than 
such a strip of territory, surrounding the midland sea with 
a narrow fringe. A large part of the province of Spain, 
two-thirds of that of Gaul, the whole of Italy, at least 
one-half of Africa, and certainly no smaller proportion of 
Greece and Asia, three-fourths, in short, of the dominions 
of the republic, was thus by one stroke of the pen sub- 
jected to the sovereign authority of a single citizen. 
There was one personage at Rome who at least would not 
suffer such powers to fall upon any citizen but himself, 
and the aflrighted senators knew too well that the tribune, 
though naming no man, pointed only to Pompeius. They 
instigated a riot, and hoped perhaps to have the impor- 
tunate tribune assassinated. "When this failed, another 
tribune interposed his veto. But this opposition was 
overruled or evaded. When the question came on for 
discussion the leader of the nobles, Catulus, could only 
parry the blow indirectly : the life of Pompeius, he insi- 
nuated, was too precious to be hazarded. If ym lose 
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him^ he exclaimed to the people, whom have you to 
replace himV^ Yourself^'* replied the multitude, ahvays 
respectful towards Catulus, and now overflowing wiih 
good humour at the honour done to its favourite. The 
bill of Gabinius assigned certain armaments for the leader 
of the proposed expedition: the assembly doubled them. 
Pompeius found himself at the head of 120,000 infantry, 
5000 cavalry and 500 galleys, wdth permission to take 
from the hoarded treasures of the republic whatever sums 
he I'equired. 

Few exploits in Roman history are more extraordinary 
than the reduction of the pirates by the great Pompeius. 
As the price of provisions fell at once on the passing ol 
the bill, the people exclaimed triumjfliantly that the very 
name of their champion had put an end to the war. This 
was not strictly true ; yet the reality did not fall far short 
of it. Pompeius selected twenty-four senators to act as 
his lieutenants: he divided the expanse of the Mediter- 
ranean into thirteen parts, appointing a squadron and a 
commander for each. With his force thus dispersed in 
every quarter, he surrounded the vessels of the enemy as 
with a net, and brought them unresisting to land- Such 
of them as escaped his toils or broke through the meshes, 
sailed with all speed to their usual rendezvous in Cilicia, 
as bees, says Plutarch, to their hive. Pompeius took sixty 
of his best galleys to bring them to an engagement; but 
in the meantime he had completely cleared the western 
and southern waters of the Mediterranean, and that wdthin 
a space of forty days. The fugitives had regained their 
families and treasures, deposited securely in mountain 
forts among the *ridges of the Taurus. When their pur- 
suer approached they again manned their ships, and 
awaited his attack near the city of Coracesium* Routed 
at sea the remnant took refuge within the walls • but the 
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moderation of the conqueror encouraged them to capi- 
tulate, and Pompeius was satisfied with dispersing them in 
small parties among the neighbouring towns, or appro- 
priating for their abode certain places which war had 
depopulated. Among these was the city of Soli in Ci“ 
licia, to which he now gave the name of Pompeiopolis ; 
but a colony of the reclaimed pirates was planted at Dymm 
in Achaia, and another even in Calabria. Denuded of 
their ships and treasures, and placed under the careful 
observation of Roman garrisons, he thought he might rely 
on their devoting themselves henceforth to peaceful occu 
pations. For a season the plague was stayed ; but at a 
later period W’e shall find piracy rife again in the Medi- 
terranean, and combined at last with the fleets of a Roman 
adventurer, the pretended leader of a Roman party. Never- 
theless the ** piratic laureP was fairly won, and the victor 
deserves the credit of one of the most successful combina- 
tions of Roman military annals. Unfortunately he sullied 
his glory by a display of unworthy jealousy. Metellus 
was still engaged, with proconsuhir authority, in reducing 
the squadrons of the enemy which had taken refuge in the 
ports of Crete. His command was prior to that of Pom- 
peins, and he considered himself an independent imperator; 
but the generalissimo of the commonwealth claimed his 
obedience, and forbade him to continue the war under his 
own auspices. When Metellus refused to submit, Pom- 
peius despatched his lieutenant Octavius to compel him, 
with orders to treat him as an enemy, and even to assist 
the cities he was besieging. This indecent hostility made 
a painful impression upon the best friends of the great 
commander. 

As the favourite of the people and self-appointed patron 
of their interests, Pompeius had found himself supported 
by CsBsar, whoso services he accepted with digailied con- 
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ciescension, as a tribute due to liis acknowledged supe- 
riority. But CsBsar, under the great man’s shadow, W’as 
advancing his own schemes of ambition. He was anxious 
to detach Pompeius from the senate, and frustrate the 
project wdiicli he and Cicero appeared to contemplate., of 
uniting the different orders of the state under a virtual 
dictatorship. Those indeed who scanned more closely the 
temper of societj”, and understood the irreconcilable in- 
terests and implacable jealousies of parties, were well 
awai'e that such a project wms visionary. The chief of 
the Homans, for many years to come, could only be the 
champion of onfi’ faction for the coercion of the rest, and 
meanwhile any attempt to fuse these parties together w ould 
be resented as the sacrifice of one to another. On his 
return from his quiestorship in Spain in the year 087, 
Cmsar drew closer the bonds of his connexion with Poni- 
peius, by marrying a lady of the brancli of tbe Pompeian 
house which bore the surname of Rufus. On the strength 
of this alliance he approached nearer to the idol of the 
multitude, and learnt perhaps to estimate his %vcakncsses 
more exactly. Ptmi])eiiis, he knew, was deeply sensible 
of the convenience of constitutional forms which had re- 
peatedly been relaxed in his own behalf, and scrupled to 
cut asunder the robes of state \vhich could always be 
stretched to fit him. Supreme power he would shrink 
from seizinc^: he wcmld await with confidence the time 
when it should he thrust upou him. But his greatness in 
the field had deceived him, and he could not long retain 
his influence over the populace in the city. Caesar ai>pre- 
hended, howevei', that as he lost the afiections of the mul- 
titude he might regain the confidence of the nobles, and it 
was from the nobles that he was mast anxious to separate 
him. Accordingly we may believe that the project of the 
Qabinian law was acceptable to Caesar, and that he jmned 
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with Crassus in urging it, while its object could still 
command the enthusiasm of the people. Every such ex- 
traordinary commission was moreover a precedent in the 
direction of monarchy, and Caesar already anticipated 
using it hei'eafter for his own advantage. Doubtless he 
had another object in view in pressing these honours upon 
Pompeius. He desired his absence from the city, in order 
to make room for his own intrigues with the people. 
Three months had sufficed for the suppression of the 
pirates. Another pretext was not wanting for conferring 
on the successful imperator a second command not less 
extensive, and which, it might be exp<?cted, would be 
more permanent. The disposition of foreign affairs made 
by Sulla, lacked, like his domestic policy, every element 
of stability. His peace with Mithridates was a mere 
expedient for the moment. The causes of disturbance 
still remained the same, the restless ambition of the king 
himself, the disaffection of the provincials and the tyranny 
of the Roman officials. Mithridates was again in arms; 
the East was once more in flames ; and the generals of the 
republic were receding a third time before the advancing 
conflagration. 

Lucullus was consul with Aurelius Cotta in the year 
680, at which period the first apprehensions arose of a re- 
newal of the war, which the Roman officers in the East 
seem to have themselves promoted from the lust of con- 
quest and plunder. Consuls and consulars immediately in- 
trigued for the command. The provinces for the ensuing 
year had already been assigned, and Gaul had fallen to 
Luenllus. But Ducullus was anxious to exchange it for 
an eastern proconsulate ; anxious to secure the important 
distinction for himself ; not less anxious to snatch it from 
Pompeius, who though still engaged in contest with Sei> 
fcorius, might, he feared, imperiously demand it. But this 
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arrangement could only be effected by gaining a vote of 
the people, and for this purpose Luoullus condescended to 
solicit the aid of an infamous tribune, named Cethegus, by 
means of his infamous mistress. The application was how- 
ever successful. Lucullus was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Cilicia, which bordered on Cappadr»cia and Pen- 
tus, while Cotta, who had sued for the same command, was 
put off with the secondary charge of defending the Helles- 
pont with a naval armament. 

Lucullus crossed over into Asia with a single legion, to 
receive the military oath, or sacrament of the nuiaex'ous 
armies still posted beyond the JEgean. Since the murder 
of Fimbria the troops of the republic liad beeumc fearfully 
demoralized; all discipline was lost, and soldiers and 
officers vied with one another in harassing the unfortunate 
natives. Lucullus undertook the task of chastising tltese 
excesses, and restoring the modest obedience of the liuinan 
legionary. Nor did he show himself less severe in placing 
restrictions upon the cupidity of the civil olKcials : fur the 
first time perhaps in the history of Eoman administration 
were the rights of the subject duly regarded, and honour 
paid to the principles of justice. But Mithridates was 
already in the field, at the head of an hundred and fifty 
thousand men, trained to the use of Ilomaii weapons, and 
relieved from the cumbrous impediments of oriental 
warfare, the embroidered tents, the siiinptuous vessels, the 
trains of eunuchs and concubines, with which the poten- 
tates of the East were accustomed to take the field. He 
had invaded Bithynia, where he was again gladly received 
by the suffering cities, and welcomed as the avenger of 
the publicani and usurers. For four years the contest was 
waged with increasing success on the part of Lucullus. 
The defeat of Cotta at Chalcedon was compensated by 
victories at Cyzicus, and in the heart of the invaderis own 
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dominions. Expelled from Pontus, Mithridates sought 
an asylum in the territories of Armenia^ and the king 
Tigranes refused to deliver him at the proconsul’s demand. 

While in military prowess Lucullus may fairly rank 
among the best of the Eoman imi)erators, in equity and 
humanity he stands conspicuous above almost all. His 
natural kindness of disposition was not hardened by the 
stern necessities of warfare. He shed tears at the death 
of the women of Mithridates, whom the proud and jealous 
barbarian caused to be slain when he could no longer pro- 
tect them. He expressed a generous indignation at the 
want of delicacy displayed by his lieutenant Murena, 
who when he got into his hands a famous grammarian 
named Tyrannic, formally emancipated him ; for by thus 
restoring him to freedom he proclaimed that the fact of his 
capture had rendei'ed him a slave. After driving the 
enemy beyond the limits of Asia Minor, Lucullus applied 
himself to correct the abuses of the Koman government. 
He found the natives reduced to the utmost distress by 
the puhlicani and money-lenders, so that many were driven 
to sell their sons and daughters to extricate themselves 
from their fangs. Sulla had imposed upon the Asiatic cities 
a tribute of twenty thousand talents : they had boiTowed 
money to pay it, and the interest had accumulated to six 
times the original sum. The proconsul alleviated the pres- 
sure of the burden by arbitrary but necessaiy measures : 
he gained the deep affection of the provincials, but he 
forfeited the support of his own countrymen ; and in- 
trigues were speedily set on foot for ejecting him from his 
command. 

Meanwhile the refusal of Tigranes was followed by me- 
naces against the republic herself ; and Lucullus proceeded 
to chastise a sovereign whose realm had never yet been 
invaded by a Eoman army. The kingdom of Armenia 
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had reached under Tigranes its highest pitch of greatness. 
Embracing originally the mountains and yalleys in which 
the Euphrates and Tigris take their rise, Armenia now 
stretched from the Euxine to the Caspian, and firmed a 
barrier against the incursions of the Seytliian hordes intt» 
southern Asia. On the east it was pressed by the tbnui- 
dable power of the Parthians, but its ruler htnl encroached 
'westward upon Cappadocia and Cilicia, and had wrested 
a great part of Syria from the last descendant of the Se- 
leucidse, who still pressed an inglorious throne in the vo- 
luptuous palaces of Antioch. Tigranes, intent upon the 
reduction of the wealthy cities of Phoenicia, had refused 
hitherto to embroil himself with the Romans at the insti- 
gation of Mithridates. But now provoked by the de- 
mands of the impeidoLis strangers, ho abruptly defied 
them to war, persuaded by his flatterers ilrat liis inail-elad 
cavalry could crush them to the ground. LuciilJus would 
not encumber himself with numbers in a strange and 
difBcult country. Yon are too J*ew for said Ti- 

granes, when he saiv the legions arrayed before him \ ** too 
mariy for anihassadorsJ^'* But the great battle of Tigra- 
nocerta awakened him from his di*eam. Never, it was said, 
did the Romans contend against such odds in point of 
numbers; never was their success more complete. The 
mailed horsemen ivere cut to pieces, helpless either for 
fighting or flying. Lucullus would have pushed on and 
taken the capital city Artaxata, but the murmurs of his 
own soldiers compelled him to desist. He turned to the 
right on his homeward route, and captured Nisibia on the 
Tigris. But this was the last exploit he was permitted to 
accomplish. The complaints of the legionaries, who were 
weary of the length of their service, and of the hardships 
they had suflfered, as well as those of the officers, whose 
licentiousness and rapacity were rebuked by his noble ex- 
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ample, and who ascribed to pride the disgust with which 
their behaviour inspired him, had already made themselves 
heard at Rome, and swelled the outcry of dissatisfaction 
W'hich his civil administration had awakened. The dema 
gogues of the city, from envy and spite, charged the pro- 
consul with protracting the most glorious of wars through 
love of power and avarice. They enumerated the pro- 
vinces subject to his imperium: Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, the kingdoms of Pont us and Ar- 
menia, and even the realm of Colchis ; and taunted him 
with the plunder of the palaces of Tigranes, as if, they 
said, he had been sent to rifle kings and not to con- 
quer them. Such were the frivolous pretences on which 
the people were induced to press for their hero’s recal. 
Orders were despatched for releasing a part of his troops 
from service, which reached them at the moment when 
their imperator was about to lead them against Mithridates. 
He was compelled to allow the enemy to ravage Cappa- 
docia with impunity, and to confine himself ingloriously 
within the limits of the Roman province, while the allies 
of the republic were harassed with fire and sword. 

The intrigues against Lucullus were in the interest of 
Pompeius: the tribunes who inveighed against his pro- 
tracted and immense command were really working for 
the appointment of a successor with powers at least 
equally extensive. Mithridates had appeared once more 
in arms on the frontiers of his conquered kingdom, and 
they pretended that the republic was menaced with a 
renewal of the dangers from which Sulla, and afterwards 
liucullus himself, had delivered it. But had Lucullus 
been properly supported by his own soldiers, or by the 
government at home, the most complete success was 
evidently within his grasp. The name of Mithridates 
would never again have been heard on the further side of 
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the -3Eg€an. As it wasj though no longer pursued and 
pressed by a persevering assailant^ the ting of Pontus 
was redu-ced to the lowest ebb of power ; and the means 
of forming any formidable combination in Asia Minor were 
finally wrested from him. Manilius, a tribune, proposed 
to confer upon Pompeius enormous powers for the de- 
struction of this miserable enemy; whose resources Cicero 
magnified with the same reckless rhetoric with which 
he defamed his character. The pirates required to be 
strenuously dealt with, and the bill of Gabinius might be 
justified by the crisis ; but that of Manilius was demanded 
by no state necessity ; it was a transparent device for the 
gratification of unhxwful ambition. But the people sup-* 
ported it with acclamations; the eloquence of Cicero, 
which began now to be felt as a power in the state, re- 
commended it to many moderate and waveinng statesmen ; 
Csesar and Crassus smiled favourably upon it ; the earnest 
dissuasions of Catulus and Hortensius were overborne by 
the general enthusiasm. Even among the nobles many 
were pleased to be rid at any price of the presence of the 
man they feared and suspected. Pompeius was still 
abroad when the news of this appointment reached him, 
and the pretence he displayed of aversion to the command 
disgusted even his admirers. It was well known that he 
had envied the fortune of Eucullus, who had commanded 
now for seven successive years, and had performed notable 
exploits in realms never before penetrated by the Boman 
arma Pompeius had feared to be eclipsed by his 
triumphs, and now he was eager to transcend them by 
some more amazing achievement. The two generals, who 
met in the centre of Asia Minor, scarcely dissembled 
their mutual jealousy in each other^s presence. Pompeius 
coolly disregarded every order and disposition made by 
his predecessor, and disparaged his exploits in oouTersalioii 
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with his own officers. But Lucullus could retort with 
more truth and effect, that the triumphs of Pompeius had 
been gained in almost every case over foes already broken 
by another hand. Lepidus, Spartacus, and even Sertorius, 
he might say, had been worsted by Catulus, Crassus, 
and Metellus, before Pompeius arrived to snatch the 
laurels of his predecessors. He was like some foul carrion 
bird that follows in the track of the lion, and feeds upon 
the carcases of his victims. He had now the shadow 
only of the great Mithridates to contend with. It was 
related that when the two imperators met, with their 
fasces wreathed with bays, those of Lucullus, who had 
come from a gi*een and shady region, wei‘e fresh and 
verdant, while his rival, who had traversed a sandy desert, 
had only parched and withered branches to exhibit. The 
lictors of the one offered some of their fresh leaves to 
those of the other: and this was taken as a sign that 
Pompeius was about to gather the reward of his pre- 
decessor’s victories. 

On his return to Borne the nobles would have willingly 
compensated Lucullus for the ill-treatment of his rival, 
by showering all their favour and confidence upon him. 
But to the people he became on this account still more an 
object of jealousy; and the intrigues of the tribunes, 
who instigated inquiries into his conduct in the pro- 
vinces, deprived him for three years of the merited 
honours of the triumph. Meanwhile, the conqueror of 
Mithridates and Tigranes had disarmed the hostility of 
his enemies at home by the coldness with which he re- 
pelled the advances of the senate, and the indisposition 
he manifested to taking any prominent part in politics. 
The general character of his humane administration may 
belie the charge of rapacity which was made against him: 
nevertheless it is certain that he had not ruled the H^et 
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SO many years without amassing enormous wealth; and 
this wealth he determined now to enjoy apart from the 
anxieties of public life. His villas and gardens v ere tlic 
most magnificent in Rome; his collections of [detuivs 
and statues formed an era in the taste of his countrymen : 
he opened his extensive library to general use^ though 
the students that frequented it were more commonly 
Greeks than Romans. He lavished imuieuse sums on the 
breeding of fish, the fashionable folly <^f the <Iiiy, and let 
the sea into his ponds at BauII by a chtinncl cut througli 
a lofty hill. Pompeius, who never forgot that his rival 
had traversed Asia at the head of an army, called him, 
not without some leaven of bitterness, a Struts in the toga. 
But in the philosophy of Luculiiis there was self-ctmtrol 
as well as self-indulgence. If he renounced the cares of 
statesmanship for voluptuous indolence, he eoakl tilso 
forgive his foes and suiUe at the triunqdis they had ginned 
at his expense. Some pleasing anecdotes ai‘o related of 
his intercourse with Pompeius at a later iieriud. 

The assertion that Mithridiites had alretidy censed to lie 
formidable at the moment when the tribes insisted on 
sending Pompeius against him, was justified by the 
promptness with which he now sued for peace. But 
the Roman general would accord liim no terms, and re- 
quired him to throw himself without reserve upon the 
generosity of the republic. jMithriJates knew his enemies 
too well to make such a capitulation. “With savage 
resolution he girded himself once more for war, and vowed 
never again to make peace with Rome. Pompeius 
smiled with the assurance of an easy triumph. His 
army reinforced with the legions of Lucullus was twice 
as numerous as that of Pontus, and the veterans of the 
Armenian campaigns forgot under his banner the toils of 
warfare of which they had so lately complainedL A battle 
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on the banks of the Lycus in the lesser Armenia, for 
Mithrldates was unable to defend his own dominions, gave 
a complete victory to the Romans. The king fled to 
Tigranes; but his ally now set a price upon his head, 
and he was obliged to make his escape through the defiles 
of the Caucasus, and shut himself up in a fortress oi' 
Colchis. There secure himself he intrigued against his 
victorious enemies. The throne of Tigranes was speedily 
shaken by a domestic revolt. The tyrant had put two ol 
his sons to death, a third fled to the Parthian court, and 
engaged the king Phraates to anticipate the Romans in 
the plunder of Armenia. The young Tigranes was put 
in possession of his father’s kingdom, but again driven 
out and reduced, in his second flight, to sue for the pro- 
tection of the Romans. Pompeius was already advancing 
upon Ai'taxata. The king of Armenia, whose spirit 
was thoroughly broken by the victories of Lucullus, sub- 
mitted without a blow. He came to the camp to sur- 
render himself, and was haughtily bidden to dismount 
and present himself to the general on foot. He disarmed, 
uncovered and prostrated himself on the ground; and 
after this humiliation and the surrender to his son of the 
district of Sophene, was allowed to retain the dominions 
which Lucullus had not already wrested from him. A 
pretext was soon found for throwing the young Tigranes 
into chains, nor would Pompeius consent to deliver him 
up on the demand of his father-in-law Phraates. The 
Romans and the Parthians watched each other with 
jealous defiance on either side of the Euphrates, but as 
yet neither ventured to commence the attack. 

The king of Armenia, rejoicing in a milder treatment 
than he had been led to expect, lavished large sums 
upon the Roman legionaries, and admitted a Roman 
garrison within his own territories. Thus secured on, his 
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flank against the Partbians^ Pompeius marched in person 
in pursuit of Mithridates. He wintered on the banks 
of the Lycus, the southern frontier of Aroaniu, and aftra' 
defeating an attack of the natives, i)enetrated in the s)aTng 
<>f 689 through the country of the Iberians as fur as the 
Phasis. He had already advanced beyond the traces o: 
any Homan army ; but he was recalled from this point by 
a revolt of the Albanians in his rear* Victorious a second 
time he now t)ushed eastward for the shores of the 
Caspian ; he was again induced to turn his steps backward 
by the rumour of a Parthian invasion. If any sii 'li 
attempt was made it was speedily abandoned. Pompeius 
found no enemy in his rear, and rei>aircd for the winter 
to Ainisus in Pontus, where he held a splendid court 
among Oriental kings and envoys, whom he treated u< 
a sovereign pidncc, according or refusing, as he jdeased, 
the friendship and alliance of the republic- He indulged 
his oflicers and soldiers with all the licence so cominonJy 
assumed in the provinces, and rapidly undid the measures 
by which Lucullus had sought to reform the administration. 
He found his account in the flattery and subservience of 
his dependents, and allowed himself to forget the fugitive 
Mithridates, while he nourished other schemes of more 
magnificent conquest. The Euxine and the Caspian he 
had found barren both of fame and booty ; but the 
Erythrean and the Persian gulfs might reward him with 
the wealth of Cyrus and the renown of Alexander. 

In the spring of the following year Pompeius quitted 
the province of Pontus, and crossed the Taurus. Lucullus 
had compelled Tigranes to desist from his conquests in 
Syria, and had propped the feeble Antiochus on the throne 
of his ancestors. But his dominions, though freed from 
the Armenians, were the prey of the roving Arabs of the 
desert. The wretched inhabitants might rqjoioe to hear 

r 
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the new proconsul proclaim that the dynasty of Seleucus 
had ceased to reign on the Mediterranean. Syria and 
Phoenicia were reduced to a province^ and Antiochus was 
banished to a precarious throne in the petty district of 
Commagene. The provinces of Osrhoene and Chalcidice 
were delivered to dependent princes, stationed as sentinels 
on either side of the Euphrates, which was declared to be 
the boundary of the empire. Southward of Syria the 
realm of Palestine was a prey to the family quarrels which 
so constantly exposed the governments of the East to the 
fatal interference of the foreigners. Palestine had been 
freed from the yoke of the Seleucidee by the bravery of its 
heroes, the Maccabees, and to their descendants the Jewish 
peoj^le had continued to pay willing homage. But now 
two brothers, Hyreanus and Aristobulus, contested the 
priesthood, in which the temporal sovereignty likewise re- 
sided. The younger had expelled the elder and proclaimed 
himself king. The priests and nobles sided with the 
deprived Hyreanus, but the usurper Aristobulus was the 
favourite of the nation. Hyreanus appealed to Pompeius ; 
and after pretending to weigh the claizns of the rival chiefs, 
the proconsul consented to undertake his restoration. The 
Jews defended their freedom and their choice with in- 
considerate valour. The weight of the legions was 
brought to bear on their slender and inexpei’ienced 
militia: they were speedily driven into Jerusalem, and 
to the temple which formed its citadel. After holding out 
for three months against all attacks, the Impregnable for- 
tress was scaled on a day of religious ceremonial, when 
the garrison had omitted to man the walls. Unchecked 
by the remonstrances of the priests, whose interests he 
professed to espouse, Pompeius penetrated into the Holy 
of Holies : but he abstained from rifling its treasures, and 
was satisfied with reconstituting the government in de* 
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pendence upon the republic. Advanced far towards 
the rising of the sun he wished to emulate the ihuic of 
Alexander, and carry his victorious arms to the verge of 
the eastern ocean ; but whatever romaxitle deeds lie medi- 
tated, they "were cut short by the sudden death of 
dates, and the summons he received to disiiose of his 
vacant thrones. 

The king of roiitus, driven beyond the Caucjisus, and 
left with no other mulestarion iroin tlie Romans than the 
vigilant observation of a fleet in the Euxine, liad had 
leisure to contrive new schemes of aggression. After 
chastising a son who had furuieJ engagements with tljc 
enemy, lie conceived the gigantic scheme of sitmekiiig 
Rome from the I'orests (»f Scythia. He had connected 
himself with the wild and wandering tribes between the 
Taiiais and the Danube. Beyond those Thrace, lie well 
knew, was filled with a restless population, incensed against 
the Romans, by whom they were euntinually harassed. He 
might hope to lead a vast barbarian hia\Ie to the eastern 
gorges of the Alps, and pour down into Italy at the puiut 
where an invader was least anticipated. But tlie Greeks 
and the Roman deserters, who commanded his troops and 
enjoyed his confidence, were alarmed at the \'astness of the 
enterprise, and conspired to defeat it. One of them named 
Castor seized upon Phanagoi'ia, and closed it against the 
king. Mithridates had murdered many of his children, but 
at last Pharnaces, his favourite son, revolted against him. 
Once taken and forgiven, the traitor could no longer feel 
himself secure during the life of his injured father, and 
the second time he was more successful. Abandoned by 
his own guards Mithridates retired into his palace, from 
the walls of which he heard the army and the people 
salute Pharnaces as king. Death alone could now secure 
him from delivery to Pompeius, who would have paid any 
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price for the gloiy of exhibiting him in his triumph. 
According to the story which obtained currency among 
the Romans, he now i^esorted in vain to poison, against 
which he had fortified his system by repeated doses. 
When he attempted to pierce himself to the heart his 
hand failed him, and the last fatal service was rendered 
him by a Gaulish attendant. 

Pharnaces was allowed, in recompense for his parricide, 
to retain the kingdom of the Bosporus. Comana and 
Paphlagonia were formed into dependent sovereignties. 
Galatia and Cappadocia were confirmed, with extended 
territories, to two faithful allies, Deiotarus and Ariobar- 
zanes. Thirty-nine cities were founded or repeopled. 
Seleucia, Antioch, and Phanagoi'ia were declared free 
communities under the patronage of the republic. From 
the Lycus to the J ordan the frontier of the empire was 
organized under Roman proconsuls, or native vassals ; but 
Pontus, Cilicia, Syria and Phoenicia were definitively 
inscribed upon the list of provinces. Beyond the Eu- 
phrates Armenia stiU retained the name of independence ; 
but she had lost all power of self-support, and henceforth 
only fluctuated in her reliance upon the Romans and the 
Parthians alternately. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE CATHJSrAEIAS COXSPIEACT. — MCTCAL JEALOUSY OF POM- 

PEItrS ASTD TUE SEXATE, 

A. C. 691 — 694. B. C. 6S— 60. 

PoMPEius, in quitting the centre of affairs, could not fail 
to augur that his removal would be the signal for the re- 
vival of party passions, and that a few more years' ex- 
perience of the miseries of anarchy would demand his 
recal with fuller powers for the settlement of affairs. 
The nobles, on their part, having been compelled to 
submit to his extraordinary appointment, now cast about 
for the means of turning his absence to their advantage. 
They had placed him at their head, and he had betrayed 
them; they now looked for a stouter and more faithful 
champion, smd prepared themselves, when the time should 
serve, to strike a blow for ascendancy, the shock of 
which should be felt on the Euphrates, and dsiunt the con- 
queror of Syria and Pontus. 

The chiefs whom they had hitherto consulted had mor- 
tified them by their conciliatory temper, their timidity or 
their languor. Catulus they respected, but they distrusted 
his firmness : Lucullus, whose aid they next invoked, 
disregarded their solicitations. Hortensiua was sunk 
in pride and indolence. There were among them many 
personages of inferior fame and influence, the SUani, the 
Soribonii, the Marcii, the Domitii, the Scipios and Mar- 
celli, who might make good officers, but wanted the genius 
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for command. But there was one man, still in their ranks, 
young in years, a plebeian by extraction, unknown in 
civil or military affairs, in whose unflinching zeal and 
dauntless courage they felt they could securely confide. 
Judgment indeed and tact he sorely needed ; but these 
were qualities which the nobles held in little regard, 
and neither he nor they were sensible of this grievous 
deficiency. 

This man w'as Marcus Pomus Cato, the heir of the ve- 
nerable name of the censor Cato, his great-grandfather, a 
name long revered by the Romans for probity and simpli- 
city. The slave of national prejudices Cato believed, like, 
his illustrious ancestor, in the mission of a superior caste 
to govern the Roman state, in the natural right of the 
lords of the human race to hold the world in bondage, in 
the absolute authority of the husband over the wife, the 
parent over the child, the master over the servant. In his 
principles Cato was the most bigoted of tyrants. Yet 
never were these awful dogmas held by a man whose na- 
tural temper was more averse to the violence and cruelty 
by which alone they can be maintained, and in vain did 
Cato strive to fortify himself against the instincts of hu- 
manity within him by abstract speculation and severe self- 
discipline. Bom in the year 659, he had witnessed the 
termination of the Social war, and resented, as a mere boy, 
the compromise in which that mighty struggle resulted. 
Nevertheless his. feelings had revolted from the atrocious 
measures with which Sulla had avenged it, and alone of 
his party, he sighed over their most brilliant victories, 
and lamented the bloody execution they did upon their 
enemies. From early life Cato trained himself in the 
austere pattern of the ancient manners, already becoming 
obsolete in the time of the Censor. Inured to frugality 
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and the simpkst tastes, he raised himself ab 'jvo tlie temp- 
tations of Ifis class to rapine and extortion. Erir .Uiiict 
himself in the priesthood of the god Apollo, lie aeknow- 
lodged perhaps a divine call to the practice ci* bw,I;]y 
self-denial, in which, in the view of the ancients, tlie rell- 
o'ious life mainly consisted. He imbibed the difetr:ae» oi' 
the Stoic philosojdiy, the ingidlty of wliieli was cuiigeiiiai 
to his temper, and strove under their guidance to s^piare 
his public conduct by the strictest riiles of private integ- 
rity. If he failed, it was through the infirmity of nature, 
not the inconsistency of vanity or caprice; but doubt le=s, 
the exigencies of public affairs drove him, as well as other 
men of less eminent pretensions, to many a sonliJ com- 
p>ronnse with his own principles, while in private life tliO 
strength to which he aspired became tlio source of inanifuld 
weakness. It made him proud of his own virtues, con- 
fident in Ills judgments, inaccessible to generous impulses^ 
caustic in his remarks on others, a blind observer of ibruis, 
and a slave to prejudices. A party composed of such men 
as Cato would have been ill-match . d with the ranks of 
crafty intriguers opposed to them on every side ; but when 
the selfish, indolent and unprincipled chose themselves a 
champion of a character so alien from their own, the 
hollowness of the alliance and the hopelessness of the cause 
became sufficient!}" manifest. 

During the progress of the intrigues for the appointment 
of Pompeius to his maritime command, his creatures havl 
not ceased to worry the senate by the advocacy of fresh 
measures for the reformation of administrative abuses. 
In the year 687 , a certain C. Cornelius, formerly quaestor 
to the great imperator, proposed, being at the time tribune, 
an enactment to limit the usury which the wealthy nobles 
demanded for the loans negotiated with them at Rome by 
the agents of the provinces. Laws indeed already ousted 
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for regulating this practice, but the wants of the needy 
and the cupidity of the capitalists had combined to dis- 
regard them, and the senate had ventured to assume the 
prerogative of the people in dispensing with their provisions 
in favour of personages of its own ordei*. This daring en- 
croachment Cornelius offered at the same time to repress. 
His measure was both popular and just. The senators 
could not oppose it by argument ; but they gained one of 
the tribunes to intercede against it. But Cornelius was sup- 
ported by the people, who encouraged him to persist in 
reading the terms of his rogation in spite of the official 
veto. A tumult ensued in the comitium, and, terrified by 
the sound of blows, Pompeius, we may pi’csume, engaged 
his instrument to desist from the direct attack, and allow 
the matter to be compromised. The senate actpiesced, 
but the offence was deeply resented, and speedily punished. 
No sooner had Cornelius quitted his functions as tribune, 
than he was accused of mnjestaa for having disregarded 
the veto of a colleague. The crime was manifest, and 
the culprit might despair of defending himself against 
the powerful influences an-ayed against him, when Mani- 
lius, the same who had devoted himself to the service of 
Pompeius, caused the tribunal to be surrounded by bands 
of armed ruffians, and the accusers to be threatened with 
violence unless they desisted from their suit. The consuls 
interfered with a military force and gave them the means 
of escaping over the roofs of the neighbouring houses. In 
the following year the process was renewed, and Cicero, 
as the mouth-piece of Pompeius, was retained to defend 
the criminal. The advocate pleaded the favour with which 
his client was regarded by Pompeius himself, and either 
this consideration or the fear of further violence, or per- 
haps the cooling down of men’s passions after so long an 
interval, gained him an acquittal. But the attempt, only 
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too successful, of IManilius to overawe by force the admi- 
nistration of justice, deserves to be remarked fur its hita! 
significance. From henceforth we shall find it repeated 
day by day with aggravated violence. Cousuh? and tri- 
bunes will vie with one another to destroy the foundation 
of all social confidence. Already the senate and the 
people are committed to a struggle, which must eventually 
involve the iuterforonee of a ijowcr paramount to both. 
Farsighted men see already the shadows of monarchy’ ad- 
vancing upon them, which the mission of Pompeius to the 
East, long, distant, and perilous, seems the readiest meaii.s 
of retarding, and possibly of averting. 

Cicero’s speech for Cornelius was a triumph of artilico 
and ingenuity. But the fame of his clo(|ueueo was al- 
ready established by his harangue in favour of tlie bill of 
Manilius, and the favour of the people had already raised 
him to the pra:torshi[> for the year 68S by’ the unanimous 
suffrages of the centuries. After the failime of the attack 
upon the rel’ractory tribune, faction slept fur a short seas i.i, 
or prepai’ed itself in silence for a fiercer outburst of ani- 
mosity’. Caesar bad now obtained the acdileship, in con- 
junction with Bibulus, the candidate of the nobles. That 
office, which had properly the care of the public edifices, 
was charged also with providing for the amusements of 
the people. It required an enormous outlay of money’, and 
men ambitious of higher honours spared no expense to 
eclipse one another in the splendour they lavished upon 
it. The tediles defrayed the charge of the gladiatorial 
shows, and on this occasion Caesar gained immense ap- 
plause by the profusion of silver bullion with which he 
decorated the furniture and implements of the arena. 
Plunged himself deeply in debt, he continued to borrow 
on the credit of his genius and rising fortunes. If his 
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n-ealthy colleague equalled him in munificence, tliei'e 
seemed more merit in the generosity of the penniless ad- 
venturer, and Bibulus was obliged to liken himself to 
Pollux, who though he possessed a temple at Pome in 
conjunction w'ith his twin-brother, heard it always desig- 
nated by the name of Castor, and never by his own. Cassar 
could rely on the clamorous support of the populace thus 
attuned to his most stirring appeals. The display of the 
bust of Marius had already irritated the faction of Sulla ; 
but now a greater insult was inflicted upon them. Among 
his other acts of munificence as aedile, Caesar had adorned 
the forum and the Capitol with pictures and statues : he 
had erected halls and porticos for the gratification of the 
people, and these too he had adorned ivith monuments of 
taste and luxmy. One morning there suddenly a2)peared 
among the new ornaments of the Capitol tlie statue of 
Marius, surrounded by the troijhies of his Cimbrio and 
Jugurthine victories. The people shouted with delight; 
the nobles scowled with indignation. The author of the 
deed did not proclaim himself, but neither friends nor foes 
could err in ascribing it to the daring mdile. Catulns 
determined to bring the offender to punishment for this 
direct breach of law. The remembrance of the murder of 
his father, the noblest victim of the Marian proscriptions, 
inflamed the bitterness of his animosity. Ho accused 
Caesar of throwing off the mask from his ulterior designs ; 
of no longer subverting the republic with mines, but of 
assailing it with the battering-ram. Caesar defended him- 
self before the senate, and succeeded in foiling his accuser ; 
but he owed his triumph neither to the favour nor the 
justice of his audience, but to the temper of the people, on 
which the nobles dared not make an experiment. It would 
appear from the historians that the trophies of Marius 
retained possession of their place in front of the Capitol, 
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an indication of the popular strength which must have 
Bhaken the nerves even of Cato hiuisc'if. 

The nobles could at least retaliate. On quitting the 
ajdileshij}, Caesar demanded a public mission to reiluce 
Egyjjfc to the form of a province, in virtue of the will of 
the king Ptolemy Alexander. This country, through 
which all the commei'ce of the East already passed into 
Europe, was I’eputed the wealibiost in the world. Pour- 
ing into the royal treasiuy an annual tribute of 14,800 
talents, it offered a magniilcent 2 >rey to the rapacious 
republic, and to the fortunate iiroconsul through whose 
hands these golden harvests should jjass. Cr-assus and 
Caesar disputed this rich booty ; but neither the one nor 
the other succeeded iu obtaining it. The senate mustered 
all its forces to baffle both claimants, and was enabled, 
perhaits by their divititm, to succeed. It emidoycd a 
tribune named Pajiius to enact that all foreigners, and 
especially Ctnsar’s clients, the Transf>adane Gauls, should 
be removed from the city, and thus boldly cleared the 
forum of the tumultuary partizans, by whose bauds, if not 
by whose votes, the reckless demagogue might hope to 
extort the prize. 

Instead of this brilliant mission Coesar was invited to 
preside in the tribunal, to which was committed the in- 
quisition into cases of murder. Hitherto he had done no 
more than protest against the dictatorship of Sulla: he 
now determined to brand it with a legal stigma. Among 
the cases which he caused to be cited before him were 
those of two political offenders, men who had embrued 
their hands in the blood of the victims of the proscription. 
One of these named Bellienus was the centurion who had 
stabbed Ofella, the other was a more obscure assassin. 
He condemned these wretched ruffians, only to strike terror 
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into higher quarters. He induced a tribune named Labie- 
nua to accuse an aged senator, Eabirius, of the slaughter ol 
the traitor Saturninus ; and by making it a criminal, and 
not a political, charge, he forbade the accused to withdraw 
himself from the process by voluntary exile. Cicero and 
Hortensius defended the culprit, but failed to move the 
judges. Eabirius appealed to the people. Labienus 
attacked, and Cicero again defended him, while the sena- 
tors used every effox't to excite the compassion of the po- 
pulace. But the people exulted in the audacious injustice 
of the whole proceeding : for it was well-known, first, that 
Eabirius had not killed Saturninus ; secondly, that the 
real slayer had been rewarded, and the deed solemnly 
justified by competent authority; and, thirdly, that the 
transaction had occurred not less than thirty-six years 
before, and deserved to be buried in oblivion with the 
birth of a new generation. The appeal of Eabuius would 
inevitably have been rejected but for the adroitness of the 
praetor, Metellus Celer, who suddenly struck the flag 
which floated from the Janioulum while the tribes were 
assembled for public business. In ancient times the 
striking of the flag was the signal that the Etrurians were 
advancing to attack the city. Immediately all business 
was suspended, the comitia dissolved, and the citizens 
rushed to man the walls. The formality still remained in 
force among a people singularly retentive of traditional 
usages ; and now the multitude which had- just shouted 
clamorously for innocent blood, laughed at the trick by 
which its fury was baffled, and acquiesced in the suspen- 
sion of the proceedings. Csssar had gained his point in 
alarming and mortifying the” senate, and allowed the 
matter to drop, which he never perhaps seriously in- 
tended to push to extremity. 

The same Labienus, devoting himself with zeal to the 
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service of the patron he had chosen^ induced the people 
in the next place to demand the abolition of Sulla’s law, 
by which they had been deprived of the election of pon- 
tiffs. On recovering this prerogative they acquitted their 
debt to Cassar by nominating him chief of the college, 
thereby placing him at the head of a great political engine, 
and rendering his person inviolable. Xeither the notorious 
laxity of his moral principles, nor liis contempt, of which 
few could be ignorant, for the rcdigious belief of his 
countrymen, hindered Caesar’s advancement to the highest 
office of the national worship. It was enough that he 
should perform the stated functions of liis post, and nitiin- 
tain the traditional usages upon which the salety of the 
state was popularly deemed to depcinl. CiesarV triumph 
was the more complete, as it was a victory over C’atulus, 
who had competed with him for this dignity, and whu, 
knowing his pecuniary embarrassments, had offcretl to buy 
off his opposition by a loan. Cajsar rejected the bri! c 
with scorn, and declared that he would borrow still 
more largely to gain the pinze. The nobles were straining 
every nerve to implicate him in a charge of conspiracy 
against the state, and the chief j>ontificate was necessary 
to ensure his safety. When the hour of election arrivevl 
he addressed his mother, as he left his house, with the 
words, This day your son tcill be either supreme 
or else an exile 

The crime which it had been sought to fasten upon 
Caesar was of the deepest dye and most alarming character. 
For some years past the city had been kept in feverish 
anxiety by rumours of a plot, not against any particular 
interest or party, but against the very constitution of the 
social fabric. The nobles had sounded the alarm, and 
their agents had insinuated complicity in some wild and 
treasonable enterprise against Cassar, Crassus^ and many 
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Other august citizens, objects of dislike and fear to the 
existing government. The fact of such a conspiracy was 
Indeed speedily revealed, and it discovers to us in the 
most striking manner the frightful coiTuption of the times. 
Into its actual connexions and inmifications we shall 
presently inquire; but first it will be well to trace its 
origin and motives, in order to explain the way in which 
the senate proposed to take advantage of it. 

The generation of statesmen which had grown up at the 
feet of the Scipios and the Gracchi, though it had ex- 
changed much of the simple dignity of the old Roman 
character for a tasteless affectation of Hellenic culture, 
was still for the most part imbued with sentiments of 
honour and probity, devoted to the welfare of the state, 
and only ambitious to shine at the head of a common- 
wealth of freemen. But its childi’en, born and bred under 
the relaxation of all principle induced by the civil dissen- 
sions, were fearfully devoid of every moral principle. The 
vast accession of wealth and power which accompanied the 
conquest of the East, overthrew whatever barriers poverty 
and simplicity of manners might still have set against the 
torrent of selfish indulgence. The acquisition of wealth, 
moreover, had only served to precipitate expense and pro- 
digality. A few crafty usurers swept into their coffers the 
plunder won by a multitude of spendthrifts. Political 
and private gambling had reduced thousands of the well- 
born and highly-educated to the condition of mere needy 
adventurers, while the advantages of birth and station 
served only to make them more dangerous, and their 
manners more seductive. Among these restless and ac- 
complished bravos none was so conspicuous or so able as 
L. Sergius Catilina. His descent was one of the most 
ancient in Rome, and he had served with distinction 
among the nobles ranged under Sulla’s banner. His 
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valour indeed from the first had been tinged with brutal 
ferocity, and the stories currently reported of him, be- 
lieved as they undoubtedly were by his own contempo- 
raries, may give ns at least an idea of the crimes wdiich 
were possible at the period. It has been already men- 
tioned that he was accused of assassinating his brother 
from private malice, and of getting his name inscribed on 
the list of proscription for the sake of obtaining his confis- 
cated estate. All Home had seen him waving on the top 
of a pike the head of the mm^dered Gratidianus. It was 
rumoured that, wanting to marry the fair but profligate 
Orestilla, who waived his suit through jealousy of his son 
by a former consort, the father had sacrificed tlie youth 
without scruple to his passion. Loaded with the infamy 
of such crimes as these, nevertheless Catilina had entered 
on the career of iiublic honours, had obtained the preetor- 
ship for the year 686, had succeeded from thence to the 
government of Africa, and upon his return in 689 was 
about to ofter himself for the consulship. Publius Clodius, 
a stripling, not less profligate, but as yet less notorious, 
crossed his path with a charge of malversation in his j>ro- 
vince. Presently the rumour ran that Catilina, thus dis- 
concerted, formed a plot with Autronius, just deprived of 
the consulship for bribery, with Calpurnius Piso and other 
dissolute nobles, to murder the successful candidates, and 
to seize the powers of the state. The names both of 
Crassus and Coesar were whispered in connexion with this 
bloody enterprise. The former, it was said, was to be 
created dictator, the latter his master of the horse. When it 
was asked upon what military resources the rash intriguers 
relied, it was answered that Piso, who had acquired the 
command of one of the Iberian provinces, was charged to 
organize an armed force in that quarter, with which to 
balance the legions of the senate under Pompeius* The 
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scheme, it was alleged, was opportunely detected, the 
chief conspirators discovered and marked. Piso shortly 
afterwards was cut off in his province by banditti, or pos- 
sibly by assassins : but the proceedings with which the 
culprits were menaced were staj’ed by the intervention of 
a tribune, and the circumstances of the plot were never 
formally revealed. 

Such however was the influence of Catilina, or such the 
interest which his presumed machinations could excite 
among the lawless and ambitious even in the heart of the 
commonwealth, that not only was the government unable 
to convict him upon this flagrant charge, but he did not 
shi’ink from suing for the consulship itself for the follow- 
ing year, and that too while yet unabsolved from the 
accusation of Clodius. The man and the times must be 
more particularly described to make the story of Catilina 
credible to any other age than his own. For passing 
strange must it appear that, notwithstanding the atrocities 
by which he was disgraced, Catilina had been able to con- 
nect himself with many eminent public men, by whom his 
suits bad been openly supported. Cicero himself, a Tnnp 
of unsullied personal purity, was prepared, for the sake of 
his alliance in their common competition for the consul- 
ship, to defend his cause against Clodius, and only escaped 
the disgrace of appearing as his advocate by the charges 
themselves being dropped, as it would seem, by the venal 
accuser. Sut it was over the corrupt patrician youth 
that he exeredsed the most extraordinary ascendancy. 
Through dissipation he led them into the darkest crimes, 
lie taught them to depend upon him as a trusty associate 
in every wickedness, and whether in bilking a creditor or 
negotiating a loan, in planning a seduction or compassing 
a murder, his boldness and invention were never found to 
faU them. Catilina was their friend, their champion, and 
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tlieir idol. They vaunted his bodily strengtli and vlgi>ui% 
his address in bodily exercises^ his iron frame which could 
endure alike the excesses of debauch and the rudest toils 
of war. He became the model of the youthful aspirants 
to fashionable distinction^ which then demanded not only 
splendour in dress and furniture, but skill in the use of the 
sword and eminence in all martial accomiJisliments. But 
these exercises could not fail to have a brutalizing effect ; 
for they connected such as sought distinction in them with 
the slaves, criminals and limed ruffians who fought in the 
ni^ena. Such men, admmed as consummate masters of 
their art, became the friends and companions of the young 
nobility, who drank with them one day in the wiiieshoj), 
and shouted over tlieir agonies in the theatre on the 
morrow. 

The long career of conquest which Home had enjoyed 
had tended to throw all her noblest energies into the sole 
profession of anus, which is naturally inclined above all 
others to measure excellence by success, and to confound 
virtue with valour. When the Roman returned from the 
wai's for a short breathing-time to his own country, he 
beheld few objects an>und him which were calculated to 
allay the fever of his excited imagination. His pride ^vas 
fed by trophies and triumphs, by the retinue »^f captive 
slaves which attended him, by the spoils of conquei*ed 
palaces which decorated his home. In the intervals of dan- 
ger and rapine few cared to yield themselves to the vapid 
enjoyments of taste and literature, or could refrain from 
ridiculing the arts which had failed to save Greece from 
subjugation. The poets, historians and philosophers of 
Rome were few in number, and exercised but a transient 
influence on a small circle of admirers. Nor were the 
habits of civil life such as to soften the brutal manners of 
the camp. The Romans knew nothing of the relations of 
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modern society, in which the sexes mutually encourage 
each other in the virtues appropriate to each, and where 
ranks and classes mingle unaffectedly together under the 
shelter of a common civilization- Xhe ^Romans lived at 
first in castes, afterwards in parties : even in the public 
places there was little fusion or intercourse of ranks, while 
at home they domineered over their clients as patrons, 
their slaves as masters, their wives and children as hus- 
bands and fathers- The instruction indeed of boyhood 
was general at least in the upper ranks, but it was im- 
parted by slaves, who corrupted the temper of their pupils 
far more than they improved their uudei'standing, and 
when, already exhausted by premature indulgence, they 
were manned still young from motives of convenience, 
they were found incapable of guiding and elevating their 
still more neglected consorts. The women were never 
associated in their husbands’ occupations, knew little of 
their affairs, and were less closely attached to their in- 
terests than even their bondmen. They seldom partook 
of their recreations, which accordingly degenerated for the 
most part into debauches. Systematically deprived of 
instruction, the Roman matron was taught indeed to 
vaunt her ignorance as a virtue- If in the seventh cen- 
tury those Sabine housewives were no longer to be found, 
who shut • themselves up in their apartments and spun 
wool among their handmaids, yet to exercise their in- 
tellects or cultivate their tastes passed almost for a crime. 
To know Greek and Latin books, to sing and dance, to 
make verses, to please with conversation, these, in the 
opinion of the historian Sallust, were no better than 
seductive fascinations, such as formed the charm and fixed 
the price of the courtesan. Rarely therefore did any 
woman break through this mental bondage, without losing 
in character what she gained in intellect and attraction. 
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In either case she was almost equally despised. The 
men^s inJilFerence to the conduct of their spouses is a 
frightful feature in the social aspect of the times. Their 
language, it has been observed, had no word to express 
the sentiment of jealousy. The laws which gave them 
such facility of divorce show how little regard they had 
for the dearest interests of the married state ; just as their 
common jiractice of adoption proves the weakness among 
them of the paternal sentiment. 

Thus did the morose and haughty Roman stand isolated 
and alone in the centre of his family and of society around 
him; nor did he strive to exalt his moral nature by 
sympathy with the divinity above him. A century indeed 
had scarcely elapsed since Polybius had lauded the 
character of the Romans for the earnestness of its religious 
sentiment. Undoubtedly the moral sanctions of religion 
had at that time been strongly felt: the Gods were 
actually regarded as the avengers of crime and the patrons 
of virtue. Even then however the principle of setting up 
the Deity as a model for imitation, which alone is effi- 
cacious for elevating and purifying the soul, was unknown 
or disregarded. The coarse and sensuous pagans of Greece 
and Rome gloated over the wretched stories of lust and 
violence ascribed to the objects of their worship, and if 
they feared their power never dreamed of adoring their 
goodness or their justice. Their religious practices there- 
fore were not moral actions, but merely adopted as charms 
to preserve them from the caprice or ill-nature of their 
divinities* From this debasing superstition even their 
strongest intellects could not wholly release themselves, 
while in the seventh century the vulgar at least were as 
devoutly addicted to it as at any former period. Indeed 
the general relaxation of positive belief in the minds of 
the educated class was accompanied, as is not unfrequently 
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the case, by still more grovelling prostration on the part 
of the Ignorant multitude. 

Such a state of society already trembled on the verge 
of dissolution, and reflecting men must have shuddered 
at the frailness of the bands which still held it together, 
and the manifold energies at work for its destruction. 
Catilina’s designs, suspended for a moment, were inpening 
to another crisis ; and the citizens j^ointed with horror to 
the victim of a guilty conscience, stalking through the 
streets with abrupt and agitated gait, his eyes bloodshot, 
his visage ashy pale, revolving in his restless soul the 
direst schemes of murder and conflagration. Involved 
in ruinous debt, his last hope of extrication had been the 
plunder of a province. The spoils of the prajtorship had 
been wrested from him by the rapacity of his judges or 
his accuser, and access to the consulship was denied him. 
But his recent escape confirmed him in the assurance that 
he was too noble a culprit to be convicted: he scarcely 
deigned to veil his intrigues, while he solicited the aid 
of men of the highest families in the city. The young 
Homan prodigals invoked new tables^ or a clear balance 
sheet; and it cannot be doubted that their aims were 
rather pei’sonal than political ; that they yearned for the 
extinction of their debts first, and the division of public 
offices afterwards. Among these reckless conspirators 
were two nephews of Sulla. Autronius and Cassius had 
been candidates for the considship : Bestia was a tribune 
elect: Lentulus and Cethegus, both members of the 
Cornelian house, were nobles of high distinction, though 
lost in character : even the consul Antonius was suspected 
of privity to their designs, and a secret inclination in 
their favour. They counted upon the support of the 
men who had been disgraced or impoverished by Sulla, 
and hoped to inflame the turbulence and lust of rapine 



Meanwhile among the senatorial faction there were not 
wanting statesmen who watched the coming storm with 
secret satisfaction. Too much of their powei', they felt, 
had been suri'endered to their military patron, and they 
longed for an opportunity to resiime it in his absence. 
They fretted at the contempt into which they had fallen : 
the consulship and pontificate had become the prey of 
any daring adventurers; the example of usurpation had 
now descended to mere cut-throats and robbers; they 
would check it once and for ever by a signal retribution ; 
they would give the great Pompeius himself to understand 
that they could save and rule the state without him. 
The marked progress of Cicero in general esteem formed 
an important element in their calculations. By placing 
him in the consuPs chair they hoped to secure him for 
their instrument, and to employ his zeal, his abilities, and 
his honest intentions in the great work they contemplated 
— the restoration of their own ascendancy. At the in- 
stigation of these crafty advisers the nobles now joined 
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with the people in promoting Cicero’s elevation. He had 
been praetor in the year 689, but he had refused to quit 
the glories of the forum and the tribunals for the sordid 
emolument of a province. In the following year he was 
designated for the consulship by the general voice of 
the citizens, and the insignificance of Antonius the 
colleague assigned to him, showed that to him alone all 
parties looked for the salvation of the state. During the 
early part of his career the new consul proj)osed various 
salutary measures, and devoted himself assiduously to the 
interests of the oligarchy with which he now first began 
to feel himself connected. As the year advanced the 
presumed schemes of Catilina withdrew attention from 
every other business, the conspirator only waiting for 
the issue of the consular comitia, at which he still pre- 
tended to seek a legitimate election. When his suit was 
once more rejected and Silanus and Murena chosen, he 
no longer meditated delay. One of his accomplices 
named Curius had betrayed the secret, if such it could still 
be called, to his mistress Fulvia: she had already com- 
municated it to Cicero, and by his instructions obtained 
from her paramour every particular of the intended out- 
break. The information was laid before the senate, and 
a decree was immediately passed, enjoining the consuls 
provide for the safety of the state But in the 
suppression of so formidable a conspiracy every step was 
hazardous. We have seen how illustrious were the names 
enlisted in it. The time had past when the consul could 
venture, after the manner of an Ahala or an Ojumius, to 
draw his sword, call the citizens to follow him, and rush 
boldly upon the men whom the senate had denounced as 
its foes. Though the nobles still claimed this power 
for their chief magistrate in the last resort, it contravened 
a principle which the people would never consent to 
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surrender, whioh gave to every citizen accused oF a capital 
crime the right of appealing to the tribes. Ctesar and 
Crassus, if not themselves connected with the conspirators, 
were doubtless on the watch to thwart the slischtest 
stretch of prerogative against them. On the other hand 
the danger was becoming Imminent- The conspirators 
had almost completed their preparations^, and collected 
their magazines of arms. They had fixed the day for the 
intended outbreak, and assigned to each man his proper 
post and office. The veterans of Etruria, of Sainnium, 
and Umbria, long since solicited by their emissaries, were 
flocking to their appointed rendezvous. Tlie fleet in the 
])ort of Ostia was supposed to be gained, and insurrections 
were promised both in Africa and Spain. All the legions 
of the republic were with Pompeius in the East, or 
dispersed in other provinces ; the city itself was not 
defensible for a day, and even the fortresses on the 
Capitoline and Janiculuin retained only the tradition of 
their ancient strength. Rome had neither a gaiTison nor 
a police ; all her citizens were soldiers, and with no 
foreign enemy to fear she had neglected to provide against 
the dangerous ambition of her own children. At the 
moment concerted the various bodies of insurgents were 
to advance simultaneously against her, and their accom- 
plices within the city were to fire it in a hundred places. 

Fortunately for the state two proconsuls, Marcius Eex 
and Meteilus Creticus, arrived at this moment from the 
East with some legionary forces, and awaited at the gates 
of the city the triumph which they demanded of the senate. 
Marcius was immediately directed against Mallius, Cati- 
lina’s lieutenant in Etruria ; Meteilus was ordered to make 
head against the insurgents in Apulia. Some hasty levies 
were despatched at the same time to cheek the advance of 
the men of Picenum. Measures were promptly taken for 
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removing the gladintors from Capua^and distributing them 
in small numbers among the neighbouring towns. Rome 
was placed, according to the modern phrase, in a state of 
siege. Citizens were enrolled and armed guards posted at 
the gates, the walls and streets patrolled ; Cicero assumed 
military command, and marshalled his countrymen against 
their invisible foe. 

Both parties were equally ready for the encounter wheL 
the consul boldly summoned the arch conspirator to dis- 
cover himself. On the 7th of November he had convened 
the senators in the temple of Jupiter Stator, Catilina 
appeared in his place : his fellow-senators shrank from con- 
tact with him, and left a vacant space on the benches 
around him. Suddenly the consul rose, and poured forth 
the tori'ent of his indignant eloquence. How long theuy 
Catilina^ horn long xoill you abuse our patience ? TVJtat, 
are you quite unmoved by the guard which keeps night-ioatch 
on the Palatine^ by the patrols of the city^ by the consterna-* 
tion of the people^ by the rushing of all good citizens together ^ 
by this fortress’-temple in which the senate is assembled^ by 
the fear and horror of the senators themselves ? Think you 
that all your schemes are not open to us as the day ^ . Fie 

on our times ! fie on our principles ! The senate knows them : 
the consul sees them : and the man still lives I Lives / did 
I say 9 Aye^ and comes into the midsf of us^ partakes of 
OUT public councils^ observes and marks us^ one by one^ for 
slaughter^ . . . And yet we^ the consuls^ who have received the 
senators* Last Decree for the conservation of the state — we 
into whose hands has been thrust the sword of Scipio^ of Opi-- 
mius^ of AhalUi still suffer it to sleep in its scabbard 1 Yes, 
I still wait, 1 still delay ; for I wish you not to perish till 
you cease to find a citizen so perverse as to esccuse or defend 
you. Then, and not till then, the sword shall descend upon 
you. Meanwhile live, as you now live, tracked by enemies, 
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surrounded hy guards : all our eyes and ears shall he Jixed 
upon you as they long have hceiu and icatcli you ichai yon 
think not of it ... . Renounce then your deskpis ; they are 
discovered and frustrated. Shall I tell you what they were? 
Remember how on the 20th of October I announced that 
Mallius was to rise on the 27th: teas I irrong? that the 
2Bth was fixed for the massacre : was it not averted only hy 
iny vigilance ? on the 1st of JSFoveniher ivould you not hefre 
seized Pr<B7icste? and did you not find it apprised and 
guarded ? I track your deeds^ I follow your strps^ I Itnow 
your very thoughts.. Ret me tell you whither you repaired 
last night Was it not to the house of JLaca? There you 
met your accomplices^ yon assigned them each their places ; 
who should remain at Rome, who with yourself should 
quit it: you marked out the quay'ters to he fired : yon only 
lingered still a moment heeause I still dvecL 21un two Ro-- 
man knights offered to j'id you of that anxiety, and to kill me 
in my bed before the dawn of the morrow. All this I dis-- 
covered, almost ere your meeting was dissolved : I doubled 
my guards, I shut the door against the terete hes whom you 
sent so early to salute me ; aye, the same wretches whom I 
had already designated to many as the men who irere corning 
to murder me. . . • You call uj)on me to impeach you; you say 
you ivill submit to the judgment of the senators ; you will go into 
exile if it be their pleasure. No; I will not impeach you; I will 
not subject myself to the odium of driving you into banishment; 
though if you wait only for their judyment, does not their 
silence sufficiently declare their sentiments 9 But I invite, I 
exhort you to go forth from the city ! Go where your armed 
hands await you 1 join JMallius, raise your ruffians, leave 
the compa,ny of honest citizens, make war against your 
country / Yet why do I invite you, to do that which you 
have already determined to do ; for which the day is fixed, 
and every disposition madeV'* . • . And then turning to 
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the senators the orator explained the meaning of this strange 
address. He dared not bring the criminal to justice : he had 
too many friends even in the senate itself; too many timid 
people would declare his guilt unproved ; too many jealous 
people would object to xdgorous measures^ and call them 
tyrannical and regaL But as soon as he should actually 
repair to Mallius’s camp^ there would no longer be room for 
doubt. The consul pledged his word from that moment 
to lay the proof of the conspiracy before them, to crush 
the movement and to chastise the guilty. And in order to 
assure them that he could do so, he pointed to the knights, 
who at his bidding were crowding the area and steps of the 
temple, and listening in violent agitation at the door, 
ready at his word to dart upon his victim, and tear him in 
pieces before the eyes of the senate. 

Catilina had kept his seat throughout this terrible in- 
fliction, agitated by rage and apprehension, yet trasting 
to the favour of his numerous connexions, and relying on 
the stolid incredulity of the mass of the audience ; for the 
habitual use of exaggerated invective had blunted the 
force of truth, and rendered the senators callous for the 
most part even to the most impassioned oratory. The 
appearance perhaps of the consul’s myrmidons, and the 
fear, not of any legal sentence, but of popular violence, at 
last made him start to his feet. He muttered a few broken 
sentences, in a tone of deprecation, appealing to his birth, 
rank, and aristocratic sentiments, in gage of his loyalty, 
and in contrast to the specious pretensions of the base-born 
j^brei^jzer, his accuser. Sut the senators encouraged or 
awed by the presence of the knights, murmured and 
groaned around him, calling him an enemy and a parri- 
cide. Then at last losing all self-command Catilina rushed 
wildly out of the chamber, exclaiming : “ Driven to de- 
struction hy my enemies, I will smother the conflagration, oj 
my own house in the ruin of the city,** 
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Catilina fled to his house, shut himself up alone, and for 
a moment deliberated. At nightfall he quitted the city 
and threw himself into the quarters of his armed adherents 
in Etruria. He left behind him instructions for Ins ac- 
complices in the city, in which he charged them not to quii 
their posts, but watch their opportunity to assasr^inate the 
consul if possible, at all events to make all ready for a do- 
mestic outbreak as soon as his preparations should be com- 
plete for attacking the city from without. To Catulus, whom 
he regarded as a personal friend, or on whom he wished 
perhaps to throw the suspicions of the senators, he ad- 
dressed a letter of exculpation, while he secured, as he said, 
his own personal safety in the ranks of a hostile army, 
recommending to his fidelity and friendship the care of his 
dearest interests. Cicero had reason to exult in the suc- 
cess of his first harangue, which cleared the way before 
him. Catilina had openly avow’^ed himself a public enemy ; 
but his associates still refused to disclose themselves ; and 
the consul’s next step was to drive them, by similar threats 
and sarcasms, to an overt act of rebellion. But for the 
most part they remained firmly at their posts, as their 
leader had enjoined them. One youth, the son of a senator, 
quitted the city to join Catilina. His father, informed of 
his treason, pursued and airested him, and caused his 
slaves to slay him upon the spot. But Bentulus, Gethegus 
and Bestia continued still in Rome, sometimes threatening 
to impeach Cicero for the exile of a citizen without judg- 
ment pronounced, and meanwhile planning a general mas- 
sacre of the magistrates during the approaching confusion 
of the Saturnalia. Cicero, served by a legion of spies, 
tracked all their movements 5 but he dared not strike, 
while still devoid of written proofs against them. The 
imprudence of the conspirators at last placed such docu- 
ments in his hands. 

There happened to be at the time in Home certain 
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envoys of the Allobroges, a Gaulish people, who had long 
vainly sued for justice from the republic, under the cruel 
exactions to which they had been subjected by the govern- 
ment in the province* The wild mountaineers whose cause 
they pleaded had risen more than once to extort their 
claims by arms ; their discontent, swelling under repeated 
disappointment, was ready once more to explode at anj^ 
favourable opportunity, while the senate, full of more im- 
portant and more alarming affairs, still treated them witii 
contemptuous neglect. So favourable was the moment 
that the conspirators addressed the envoys through a 
citizen well known to them, named Umbrenus, disclosing 
their contemplated plan for the overthrow of the goveim- 
ment, and offering them a dire revenge as the price of their 
nation’s assistance. They at once embraced the proposal 
and promised the aid of their countrymen. But presently, 
awed by their deep impression of the invincibility of the 
consuls and imperators, they sought the counsel of Fabius 
Sanga, the patron of their tribe in Rome. By him they 
were persuaded to reveal the negotiation to Cicero, who 
caused them to affect the deepest interest in the conspiracy, 
and to extract from the traitors a written engagement for 
the price of their alliance. Lentulus, Cethegus and Stati- 
lius affixed both their names and seals to the document 
required. On receiving it the envoys quitted the city in 
company with Volturcius,one of the conspirators, deputed 
to conclude the negotiation with the Allobroges in their 
own country. The consul, kept duly informed of 4 ill their 
proceedings, caused them to be waylaid at the foot of the 
Milvian bridge, three miles beyond the gates, and they im- 
mediately surrendered their despatches. While this was in 
progress the consul summoned the chief conspirators into 
his presence. They came without mistrust : surrounding 
them with his liotors and archers, he 1^ them direotlv to 
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the senfite. In the face of the assemble#! f^ithers he pro* 
ducec! the fatal letters ; and the culprits, overwhelmed 
with confusion, acknowledged their guilt by their silence. 
Lentulus, who had fondly flattered himself on the strength 
of a reputed oracle of the Sibyls, that, after CIniia and 
Sulla he should be the third Cornelius to reign in Home, 
was compelled to abdicate the pi^astorship on the spot, and 
placed with his associates in the custody of the most digni- 
fied senators, to await the decision of their fate. Mean- 
while, the examination being closed, Cicero addi'cssed the 
people, who were crowding in agitation and alarm ai’ound 
the doors of the curia, upon the rumcair of the awful dis- 
closures going on within. To the multitude the wary 
consul submitted no judicial pi’oof of the culprits" designs. 
He contented himself with declaring the evidence upon 
which they had been convicted to be their correspondence 
with Catilina, a public enemy, and their detected inter- 
course with the hostile Allobroges. This sufficed to brand 
them as pledged to succour an invader, to harbour him 
within the city, to deliTer Rome to the fury of Etrurians 
and Gauls. But to prove their ulterior designs would 
have involved the discovery of the consul’s secret sources 
of iuforinatiun, it would have been unbecoming the dignity 
of the government, and inconsistent with the politic reserve 
of an ai'istocratic assembly. 

The conspiracy thus critically arrested has been repre- 
sented, in accordance with the evidence before us, as the 
work of mere private cupidity or ambition. But the 
ruling party sought to incriminate in it their public adveiv 
saries. They had already studied to implicate both Caesar 
and Crassus in the presumed machinations of Catilina at 
an earlier period. They now repeated the effort with 
increased virulence, and Catulus himself was foremost in 
urging Cicero to produce testimony against Csesar. Such 
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testimony might doubtless have been suborned ; loose 
surmises might at least have been construed into gi^ave 
presumptions. But to such a project the consul steadily 
refused to lend himself. He was sensible perhaps that 
Csesar’s popularity would in fact screen from justice every 
culprit associated with him^ and in giving him the charge 
of Statilius, one of the criminals, Cicero openly declared 
himself convinced of his innocence. Indeed the great dif- 
ficulty was still to be overcome, and the consul would not 
permit himself recklessly to enhance it. Nine of the con- 
spirators had been denounced, five were convicted and 
confined; but the nature of their punishment yet re- 
mained for decision. The law of the republic, as in- 
terpreted at least by the patricians, invested the chief 
magistrate with power of life and death, on the senate 
issuing its ultimate decree. On this authority alone bold 
men had slain presumed criminals, and the senate had 
loudly applauded them. But against such a stretch of 
prerogative the commons had always protested. They 
had resented such daring deeds, and retaliated them with 
violence. They had constantly appealed to the principle 
of Roman law, which forbade any citizen to be put to 
death except by a vote of the tribes. Nor could the tribes 
themselves, however sternly disposed, deprive a citizen, as 
long as he retained his rights as such, of liberty to evade 
sentence by voluntary exile. To the people accordingly, 
Cicero could not venture to appeal, nor would he assume 
on the other hand the responsibility of acting on the mere 
decree of his own order. Hitherto, even while defying 
the spirit of the laws, he had scrupulously adhered to their 
forms. He had abstained from arresting the conspirators 
in their own houses, to avoid the violation of a oitizen^s 
domicile. He had not given Lentulus in charge to his 
Uctors ; but had led him before the senate with his own 
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hand, because none but a consul might put a prEclor under 
restraint. Finally, he had caused the criminals to he de- 
clared perduelles^ or public enemies, in order to strip tbeiii 
of the prerogatives of citizenship, before proceeding to 
their punishment. He now threw himself once more oa 
the senate itself. He restoi'ed to the assembly the sword 
which it had thrust into his hands. The fathers met in 
the temple of Concord, the groundplan of which ma}" yet 
be traced under the brow of the Capitoline, and from the 
memorials still preserved to us, we may picture to our- 
selves a vivid representation of the debate which followed. 
While strong patrols traversed the streets, and the knights 
armed and in great multitudes surrounded the place of 
assembly, the consul-designate, Silanus, iinlteJ first to 
deliver his opinion, pronounced boldly for death. All the 
consulars, successively, followed on the same side. It 
seemed as if the meeting would have been unanimous, for 
Crassus had absented himself, and Cassar, it might be 
thought, conscious of his own complicity or at least of the 
suspicions to which he was subjected, would desire to 
eftace the stigma in the blood of the convicted traitors* 
But he, taking counsel only of his own boldness and spirit, 
of the claims of his party, and indeed of his own natural 
clemency, declared in a speech of remarkable power, for 
perpetual imprisonment, and with confiscation. He allowed 
indeed that the culprits were justly liable to the extreme 
penalty; but to free and high-minded men degradation, he 
contended, was worse than death, wdiich he dared to cha- 
racterize as mere oblivion. This speech made a great 
impression upon the assembly. Those who were next 
asked their opinion voted one after the other with Cossar. 
Among them was Quintus Cicero, the consuls own brother; 
and Silanus himself thought fit to explain away the sen- 
timents he had just delivered in accordance with the last 
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speaker. Cicero then rose to stem the current^ and de- 
monstrated with all his eloquence the impossibility of 
stopping at the point recommended by Cassar after having 
gone so far, and both offended and alarmed so many 
dangerous enemies. But this appeal to the fears of the 
assembly rather increased than allayed their anxiety to 
escape from the immediate responsibility. Cicero^s real 
influence with them was never gx'eat. A master in the 
forum, he was only a minister in the senate. There he 
was too generally regarded as a mere bustling politi- 
cian, who used the means put into his hands by othei*s 
for his own glory or advancement. The senators would 
liave little heeded his counsel, had it not been reinforced 
by an energetic speech from Cato, who pronounced for 
the execution of the criminals in a tone of deep conviction 
and unflinching courage. Once more the audience was 
swayed round to the side of severity, and Cato’s influence 
was openly avowed by the language of the fatal decree 
itself, which was expressed in his own words. The knights 
who waited impatiently for the result, were furious at the 
obstruction Caesar had thrown in the way of justice, and 
when he appeared on the steps of the temple could hardly 
be restrained from assassinating him. Some of the 
younger senators carried him off in their arms, and among 
them C. Soribonius Curio was conspicuous for his spirit and 
courage. 

The knights, it was said, had looked to Cicero for the 
signal to consummate their vengeance ; but the consul had 
turned away. He was giving orders for the immediate 
execution of the senate’s decree, in order to prevent the 
interference of the tribunes, or a rescue by main force. 
He went in person to the house where Lentulus was de- 
tained on the Palatine, and brought him to the Tullianum, 
the prison under the Capitol, whither the pmtors at the 
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same time conducted the other criminals. The exe- 
cutioners were at hand. Lentiilus was strangled first. 
and Cethegus, Gabiniiis, Statilius and Cepnrius sulferr-rl 
the same fate successiveljr. ^Vhen the consul, who had 
attended to the last, traversed the forum on his roiiK 
homeward, he exclaimed to the crowds through which he 
made his way, They have lived^^^ and the people shuddered 
in silence. 

Cicero had performed, as he well knew, an action, the 
fame of which must resound through all ages, and for 
the moment the head of the aspiring Arphiate swam with 
the conviction that his name was now linked indissolubly 
with the greatest crisis in the historv of Home. The cxe- 
cution took place on the 3th of December, and he had yet 
another month of office, before him, and Catilina was in 
arms in Etruria. While he turned from the contem- 
plation of his own glory to finish his work, the nobles 
could dwell with grim satisfaction on an exploit, which 
proved, as they conceived, to them that they could defend 
themselves henceforth without the aid of a military chief. 
The patron they suspected and feared had withdrawn frmu 
their presence to collect his forces and assail their prero- 
gative from a distance. He had left them exposed to the 
a1 tacks of the Marians, whose courage had revived in In's 
absence. But, trusting in themselves alone, they had 
checked opposition, crushed sedition, and strangled revolu- 
tion. Should the survivors appeal, on his return, to Pom- 
peius, they at once threw down the gauntlet and defied the 
commander of their own legions. We shall see how rash 
their hot-brained courage was, and how soon they cooled 
in the presence of the avenger whom they had evoked. 
But those among them who already apprehended Tm 
calling them to account, were prepared at least to make a 

E 
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sacrifice of Cicero, assured that he would accept the victim 
and pardon the offence. 

The successes of the generals of the senate had doubt- 
less inspired Cicero with confidence to accomplish the act, 
which he regarded as the eternal glory of his consulate, 
and the salvation of his country. The presence of the 
troops of the republic had repressed the movements of in- 
surrection in every quarter. In Etruria alone was the 
resistance serious and obstinate. Cicero had purchased 
the co-operation of his colleague Antonins, whose vacilla- 
tion had given confidence to the conspirators, by ceding to 
him the province of Macedonia. He had placed him at 
the head of the troops destined to act against Catilina in 
person: but he had ‘furnished him with firmer and more 
faithful lieutenants in Sextius and Petreius. While this 
army covered Rome, another under Metellus occupied the 
Cisalpine, and cut off the rebel’s communications with his 
Gaulish allies. Catilina had assembled 20,000 men, but 
only one quai'ter of this number were regularly equipped. 
Menaced both in front and rear he turned alternately from 
the one opponent to the other, and was trying to shake 
the loyalty of Antonins, when the news of the death of his 
associates threw him into despair. He was now assured 
that the senate would never retreat from its position, and 
even the gaining of Autonius could only postpone by a 
few days the ruin which must eventually overwhelm him. 
His men too deserted from him by whole cohorts, and 
he soon found himself at the head of no more than four 
thousand followers. He attempted to penetrate the Ap- 
ennines, and evading the forces of Metellus, gain the 
Alps and excite an insurrection in Gaul. But the defiles 
were closed against him, and again he threw himself on 
Antonins. The consul himself affected sickness and en- 
trusted his legions to Petreius. The armies met not far 
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from Pistoria. Catilina prepared himself to sell his life 
dearly- He sent away his horse, and jdacecl himself on 
foot in the centre of his little army. The straggle was 
desperate, but fruitless. Petreius was a cool and able 
general, thoroughly determined to do his duty. His 
soldiers fought under him with confidence and devotion. 
Tictoiy, assured from the first, was dehij’-ed for a time by 
the resolution of a handful of rebels to perish on the ground 
they occupied, where they neither asked nor received 
quarter. The body of Catilina himself was found in 
advance of his own lines among a heap of slaughtered 
opponents. His head was cut oif and sent as a trophy to 
Home- 

While the generals of the republic were still hunting 
the common enemy in the Apennines, and even before 
the execution of Lentulus, the leaders of the senate had 
been quarrelling among themselves, as if they had no one 
to fear either within or without the city. The election of 
consuls for the ensuing year had fallen upon D. Junius 
Silanus and L. Licinius Miirena. We have seen that 
Catilina had presumed to offer himself; but a worthier 
candidate, the great jurist Sulpicius, was also disappointed, 
and resenting the notorious bribery employed by his rivals, 
had rushed to prosecute Murena. Bribery there had been 
probably on all sides ; and Home could ill afford at such 
a moment to waste her energies in a private squabble. 
Cicero, intent upon his schemes for the frustration of the 
conspiracy, could not endure that the public attention 
should be withdrawn to the miserable intrigues of the 
rival candidates, and stepped forward to defend Murena. 
But Cato, insensible to every argument from expediency, 
and unable to see two sides of any question, supported the 
suit of the accuser with headlong pertinacity. A part of 
Cicero’s speech was directed to undermine the influence 
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of so virtuous an advocate. Would you know^ judge&^ 
lohat sort of person a sage of the Porch is 9 He concedes 
nothing to favour^ he never pardons^, Compassion^ he says^ 
is frivolousness and folly: the wise only is beautiful^ 
though crooked and deformed; he only is rich though a 
beggar^ a lord though a slave : but we, lie declares, who are 
no sages, are no better than runaways, outlaws, enemies, and 
madmen. All faults, he affirms, are equal; every error is 
a heinous sin; to ivring afowVs neck withouf^just reason is 
as had as to strangle ones father. The wise man never 
doubts, never repents, is never deceived, can never change his 
mindJ''' And in this strain he continued to the infinite 
aiimsement of his audience, who were well pleased to 
hear the philosopher bantered. Cato joined goodhumour- 
edly in the laugh. How witty a consul ive possess,^^ was 
the only remark he made. Nor did he afterwards retain 
any feeling of displeasure against the orator who both 
defeated his prosecution and turned him into ridicule. 

In the midst of their contentions amongst themselves 
for the highest magistracy, the nobles had allowed Csesar 
to obtain the praetorship, the second rank in the scale oi 
office. Pompeius had despatched one of his creatures, 
Metellus Nepos, from Asia to secure one place in his in- 
terest on the bench of tribunes. Cato had refused to be 
nominated to another ; and he was journeying into LtucauL^ 
to avoid the turmoil of the elections, in which he declined 
to take a part, when he met the Pompeian candidate on 
the road, and learnt the object of his return. He now 
felt it incumbent upon him, as a true patriot, to watch and 
check the intrigues of the dangerous proconsul. Hastily 
retracing his steps, he presented himself to the people for 
election, and obtained a seat in the tribunate in conjunc- 
tion with Metellus and others. Jealousies, suspicions, and 
preparations for violence were rife on all sides. The 
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people were alarmed fur tlie safety of their favourite 
Ccesar, and after the execution of Lentulus, when he was 
once detained longer than usual in the senate, suiTounded 
the curia 'with hostile cries^ insisting on his being produced 
to satisfy them of his safety. The Marian chief indeed 
was himself far from daunted. He laughed to scorn the 
newborn courage of the nobles. On the 1st of January 
the chief men and dignitaries of the state were "svont to 
ascend the Capitol, and there offer their greetings to the 
new consuls. Cajsar, however, instead of assisting in this 
act of official courtesy, took advantage of the absence of 
his colleagues and rivals to address the people in the 
forum, and to propose that Catulus should be deprived by 
their vote of the honours due to him as rcs^torer of tlie 
temple of Jupiter Capltolinus, Since its destruction by 
fire in the time of Sulla, it had taken twenty years to 
rebuild that august edifice, the glory of the city and the 
empire ; and the work had now been brought to completion 
by Catulus, to w'hoin, as prince of the senate, the most 
dignified of all the citizens, that honourable duty had been 
assigned. Catulus might now expect that his name, as 
the restorer of the structure, should he engraved upon its 
front ; and no noble Homan would fail to prize such a 
commemoration of his services as dearly as a consulship or 
a triumj^h, Csesar now charged him with peculation, and 
insisted on the production of his accounts ; meanwhile, he 
urged the people to resolve that the final consummation 
of the work should be transferred to Pompeius. But the 
nobles, on hearing what was passing, rushed from the 
presence of the consuls with all their friends and adherents 
into the forum, and succeeded in averting the blow. The 
name of Lutatius Catulus was duly inscribed upon the 
proudest monument of the national pride, and bore wit- 
ness to the glory of the most blameless hero of the later 
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commoiiweriltli, till the temple was again destroyed in the 
wars of Vitellnis and Vespasian. 

Nor was this the only defiance hurled against the senate 
on that memorable day. Nepos, the tribune^ had put 
himself in communication with Csesar^ and combined with 
him to insult the dominant faction, even in the moment of 
its victory. The execution of the conspirators had already 
been denounced as a murder, ere the echoes had died 
away of the shouts amidst which it had been perpetrated. 
Cicero, on resigning the fasces, presented himself to 
harangue the people, and detail the events of his consul- 
ship. It was a proud day for him, and he was prepared 
to enjoy it. But Nepos abruptly interposed : The 
he said, who condemned our felloio citizens tmheardy shall 
not he listened to himself; ” and he required him to confine 
himself to the customary oath, that he had done nothing 
contrary to the laws. I swear f exclaimed Cicero, ^Hhat 

I have saved the state.^ The nobles shouted applause : 
Cato hailed him as the father of his country ; ” and the 
general acclamations of the people overwhelmed every 
opposing whisper. The nobles were elated by the unac- 
customed sounds of popular applause : but Nepos threat- 
ened the recall of Pompeius, ostensibly to oppose Catilina, 
who was still in arms, but really to bear down the free 
act of the senate, Cato vowed that while he lived no such 
rogation should pass. A scuffle ensued in which Cato 
proceeded to actual violence ; his colleague declared his 
sanctity violated, and fled to his patron’s camp. The 
senate declared his office vacant (for the tribune was for- 
bidden by law to quit the city) ; and at the same time 
suspended Caesar from his functions- 

The praetor refused to quit his tribunal till compelled 
by a military force, whereupon he dismissed his lictors, 
divested himself of the ensigns of office, and retired with 
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dignity to his pontifical dwelling. The pupnlace injw 
assembled to avenge the insult cast upon their favourite. 
A riot ensued, which compelled the consuls to retrace 
their steps, not without obsequious expressions cjf respect 
and deference towards him. Cicero had become airead}’ 
sobered from the intoxication of his recent triumph. The 
cold distance Poinpeius observed towards his party morti- 
fied and alarmed him. Crassiis loudly accused him of 
liaying calumniated him, and the enmity of Crassutt was 
not to be despised. Finally a tribune liad just sceuied to 
menace him with impeachment, notwithstanding the de- 
cree of the senate which had forbidden any action to be 
brought against those who had aided in the piuiishment 
of the conspuators. These resentments the discreet eoji- 
sular now studied to allay. He sought to appease Crassus : 
he proclaimed aloud the zeal which Ctesar had displayed in 
being the first, as he attested, to disclose to him Catilina’s 
machinations; and he who had lately exclaimed, 
nr//2s give place to the gown^^^ now prostrated himself before 
Pompeius, whom he exalted above Scipio, begging only 
for himself the humble place of a Lteliiis. He even sought 
allies for himself among the accomplices of Catilina. 
P. Sulla, one of the conspirators, was defended by Cicero, 
and acquitted in the face of manifest proofs. The orator 
struggled to maintain that union between the two privi- 
leged orders of the commonwealth, the senators and 
knights, the cherished aim of his policy, wdiich seemed at 
last to be accomplished on the steps of the temple of 
Concord. But when the nobles spurned the knights 
haughtily from them; when Cato, reckless of the misery 
of the provincials, repulsed the prayer of the publicans of 
Asia, who sought relief from their contract with the 
treasury, on account of the deep impoverishment of the 
revenues they had undertaken to farm, insisting that they 
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should be held to the strict letter of their bargain ; when 
the chasm between the two orders seemed once more to 
open before his eyes, having now to choose between the 
class to which he belonged by birth and natural sym- 
pathies and that to which his genius had exalted him, 
Cicero weakly threw himself upon the former, and pro- 
<*!aimecl himself the creature of the aristocracy which 
despised him. The concessions he had made came too late 
to save either himself or them. The friends of Catilina 
vStiil devoted him to their direst revenge ; the demagogues 
lashed the peojile into fury against him; CoBsar smiled at 
!u*s mistakes, while Crassus scarcely disguised the rancour 
of his hate under the veil of frigid courtesy. 

The nobles committed indeed no greater error than 
when they inflamed the enmity of Crassus by divulging 
tlielr suspicions of him, and at the same time shrank from 
disarming it by force. Assuredly they should have 
made him their friend, and this they might have d<ino 
perhaps at a trifling sacrifice of their vanity. Crassus was 
liked by none, but few coxild afford to despise him ; while 
his ambition might have been kept within hounds by the 
concession of legitimate honours and dignities, and the 
show of listening to his counsels. At the moment when 
Pompeius was passing over to the people, Crassus might 
have been retained on the side of the oligarchy from which 
ho had never wholly estranged himself. His immense 
riches, the sources of which lay close at hand, gave him 
clients in the senate as well as among the knights: his 
slaves, his freedmen, his debtors and his tenants constituted 
an army in the heart of the city, to sway the debates of 
the forum and overawe its seditions. But when the nobles 
refused to support him in his suit for the consulship, they 
drove him to league himself with hia popular competitor 
Pompeius : when they denounced him as a confederate of 
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Catilina^ they threw him into the arras of Ctesar. By 
lending money to the Marian spendthriftj, Crnssus thought 
that he made him his own ; but in fact he bound himself 
to the fortunes of his rivab from whose entire suecjss lie 
could alone hope to be repaid. 

Cassar's suspension from his prcetorslnp had only served 
to attach his party more closely to him ; an incident m 
occuiTed by which it was hoped to sow discord between 
them. P, Clodius, the corrupt accuser of Catilina-, a tuihii- 
lent inti'iguer like so many members of his houses had in- 
gratiated himself with the people by his popular inaiiners. 
This beardless ycuth, already alike notorious for Ins de!>ts 
and his gallantries^ had introduced himself Into Ctnsar’s 
house in female attire during the celebration of the rites of 
the Bona Dea, which should have been studiously guarded 
from male intrusion. A servant-maid discovered him and 
uttered a cry of alarm; the mystei’ies were hastily veiled and 
the intruder expelled ; but the assembled matrons rushing 
hastily home revealed each to her husband the scandal and 
the sin. The nobles affected grave alarm : the pontiffs 
were summoned and consulteds and the people duly in- 
formed of the insult offered to the Deity. As chief of 
the sacred college Cajsar could not refx'ain from lending 
himself to the general clamour : but his position was deli- 
cate. On the one hand the presumed delinquent was an 
instrument of his own policy, while on the other his own 
honour and that of his wife Porapeia were compromised 
by the offence. He disappointed everybody. He divorced 
his wife, not because she was guilty, but because the wife 
ofCiBsarf as he said, should be above suspicion^^ But he 
refused to countenance the measures which the consuls 
took, by direction of the senate, for the conviction of the 
reputed culprit ; and it may be suspected that the money 
with which Ciodius bribed his judges was a loan n^oti- 
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ated with Crassus by Caesar himself. Cicero for his part 
had been lukewarm in an affair, the barefaced hypocrisy of 
which he was perhaps too honourable to countenance 5 but, 
urged by his wife Terentia, a violent woman who meddled 
much in his affairs, and was jealous at the moment of a 
sister of the culprit, be clearly disproved his allegation of 
absence from the city, and thus embroiled himself, to no 
purpose, with an able and unscrupulous enemy. The 
senate believed their cause gained ; the proofs indeed were 
decisive, and they had assigned at their own request a 
military guard to the judges to protect them from the an- 
ticipated violence of a Clodian mob : but to their conster- 
nation, on opening the urns, the votes for an acquittal 
were found to be thirty- one opposed to twenty-five, 
only demahded a guards then” exclaimed Catulus with 
bitter irony, “ to secure the money you were to receive” 
Cicero attributed to Crassus the scandal of this perversion 
of justice; the nobles sneered at the corruption of the 
knights, and the gulf which separated the two orders 
yawned more widely than ever. 

The profanation of the mysteries had occurred in De- 
cember of the year 692 , but the Clodian process, retarded 
by various intrigues, did not take place for some months. 
Meanwhile, before the end of January, Pompeius had re- 
turned from the East, and reached the gates of the city. 
He appeared there as an imperator, to solicit a triumph, at 
the head of a small detachment of his legionaries : but no 
sooner had he touched land at Brundisium than he had dis- 
missed the mass of his victorious army, with the promise 
of estates which he made no doubt of obtaining for them 
from the senate. All parties were in anxious expectation 
of the use he would make of his power in quelling the 
feuds of the city, and some perhaps apprehended that he 
would extinguish the legitimate powers themselves from 
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the perversion of which they sprang. All were amazed at 
the generosity or arrogance %vlth which he divested him- 
self of the support of his soldiers, and trusted to the glory 
of his name for maintaining his ascendancy in the com- 
monwealth. The senators indeed regarded it as a weak- 
ness, and presumed that their adversaiy cowered under 
the imposing attitude they had assumed. The laws for- 
bade him to enter the city while he yet retained the 
military command, but both the senate and the people 
held meetings in the field of Mars to hear him recouiit bis 
exploits, and to collect from his own mouth the policy he 
proposed to adopt. Of his own actions he spoke magnilo- 
quently; but when he touched on domestic affairs his 
language was studiously moderate and conciliatory. He de- 
claimed his deep respect for the great council of the nation ; 
but withheld a word of approval of their recent or their 
pending measures. In oi'der to draw him out Crassus was 
induced to utter an encomium on Cicero’s conduct in his 
consulship; and upon that hint, Cicero himself rose to 
improve the occasion, and enlarged with his usual copious 
rhetoric on the dangers from which he liad saved the state. 
He spoke, as he alone could speak, of the dignity of the 
senate, the loyalty of the knights, the favour of the 
Italians, the paralysis of every element of disaffection, the 
cheapness of provisions, the security of the commonwealth. 
The senate responded to the speaker’s satisfaction : it was 
the crowning day of Cicero’s vanity ; yet one triumph was 
wanting to it, Pompeius would not be drawn into any 
indication of his views. 

Pompeius seems to have held himself aloof from the 
proceedings relative to Cloclius. Ciesar was also anxious 
to extricate himself from them, and the expiration of his 
praetorship had opened to him an honourable retreat in the 
province of the Further Spain. But there were two im- 
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pediments in his way : the one lay in the deep embarrass- 
ment of his debts ; the other was a decree of the senate, 
passed on purpose to retain him at home, by which the 
magistnites were forbidden to go to th-eir provinces before 
tlie decision of the Clodian process. Cajsar’s private means 
had been long exhausted. The friends who had continued 
to supply his necessities had seemed to pour their treasures 
into a bottomless gulf; so vast w'as his expenditure in 
fehows, canvasses and bribes ; so long and barren the career 
of public service through which this ceaseless profusion 
had to be maintained. At this period when the bold 
gamester was about to throw his last die, he could avow 
that he w'anted 250,000,000 sesterces (above 2,000,000 
sterling) to be “worth nothing” Before he could enter on 
the administration of his province he had pressing creditors 
to satisfy, and expensive preparations to make. Every 
other resource had been drained, but Cmsar could apply to 
Crassus for a loan. The W'ealthiest of the Romans hated 
the Great Captain who had just returned to the city, and 
he saw in Cmsar the readiest instrument for lowering his 
estimtition. He held in pawn the treasures of Iberia. 
The sum required was 830 talents (200,000/.) and this 
was placed at once in Caesar’s hands. With the other im- 
pediment the proprietor ventured to deal in a more sum- 
mary manner. He had reason to apprehend that a scheme 
was in contemplation to retain him at home by a political 
impeachment; but he knew that once at the head of his 
legions his foes would not dare to recall him, and he trusted 
to reap such a harvest both of treasure and reputation as 
would screen him from the effects of their malice on his 
return. 

The evasion of Caesar and the escape of Clodius mor- 
tified the senate, which wreaked its sullen humour on 
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Pbmpeius by delaying the oflficial ratification of his acts, 
and the satisfaction of his veterans. It had conceded the 
honour of a triumph to Lucullus in spite of the impedi- 
ments opposed thereto by his successor in the Eastern 
command, and still more recently, by conferring a similar 
distinction on Metellus, together with the surname of 
Creticus, it had expressed its approbation of the conduct 
of the very general against whom Pompeius had made war 
for disobedience to his orders. Ilsow that the conqueror of 
Mithridatcs had himself returned to claim the last reward 
of military prowess, it seems to have harassed Inm with 
mortifying delays, for it was not till the end of September, 
nine months after his retuim to Rome, that his triumph 
was actually celebrated. Meanwhile he had been com- 
pelled to intrigue for the election of a creature of his own 
to the consulship ; and while he thus bought the interest 
of Afranius, a weak and frivolous friend, he was mortified 
by the appointment of Jletelliis Celer, a deckled eneim, 
as his colleague. His vanity ^Yas perhaps in some measure 
indemnified b}’ the glories of his trium]>h, which lasted t\vo 
days, amidst a display of spoils and troidiies such as Rome 
htid nevL-r before witnessed. The proconsul boasted that 
he had conquered twenty-one kings, and that Asia, which 
he had found tlie farthest province of the erapii'e, he had 
left its centre. Banners borne in the procession announced 
that he had taken 800 vessels, 1000 fortresses and 900 
towns ; thirty- nine cities he had either founded or restored ; 
he had poured 20,000 talents (about 5,000,000 sterling) 
into the treasury, and nearly doubled the national revenues. 
Above all he plumed himself, says Plutarch, on having 
celebrated his third triumph over a third continent. For 
though others before him had triumphed three times, Pom- 
peius by having gained his first over Libya, his second 
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over Europe and this the last over Asia, seemed in a mari- 
ner to have brought the whole world within the sphere of 
his conquests* 

But on descending from his chariot the hero found him- 
self alone in the city in which he had once been attended 
by such crowds of flatterers and admirers- Luoullus, sti- 
mulated beyond his wont by the presence of his rival, at- 
tacked his conduct in every particular ; the senate was cold 
or hostile ; even Cicero discovered that his idol was formed 
of ordinary clay. When the new consuls entered on their 
ojGBce Afranius was no match for his far abler colleague, 
and the ratification of the proconsul’s acts was still petu- 
lantly withheld. Pompeius had disposed of crowns, he 
had made and unmade kingdoms, he had founded muni- 
cipal commonwealths, in short he had regulated every thing 
at his sovereign pleasure, from the JEgean to the Red Sea. 
It concerned his honour to show to his friends and foes 
throughout the East, that he was not less powerful in the 
city than he had pretended to be in the camp. He de- 
manded a public ratification, full, prompt and unquestion- 
ing- But Lucullus, supported by Cato, demanded that 
each separate act should be separately discussed. Such a 
method of proceeding could not fail to result in numerous 
checks and mortifications to him ; even the delay would 
suffice to show that he had fallen from his vaunted supre- 
macy. Pompeius chose rather to forego altogether the 
formal ratification of arrangements which he knew were 
not likely to be in fact disturbed. At the same time he 
instructed a tribune named Flavius to demand lands for his 
veterans. Cato and IVfetellus again opposed him : violence 
ensued, and the tribune complaining that his sanctity was 
profaned dragged the consul to prison. The senate in- 
sisted upon sharing the insult offered to its chief, and Pom- 
peius, ashamed of the insolence of his own creature, gave 
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way once more, and withdrew his demands for a more 
favourable opportunity. But he was deeply chagrined at 
the treatment he had experienced, which dishonoured him 
in the eyes of his soldiers and of all Asia. Then too late 
he began perhaps to regret the disbanding of his legions. 
Repulsed by the nobles he betook himself once more to 
the people, and sought by popular arts to revive the 
prestige of his arms. But the first place in their regards 
vras no longer vacant. Caesar was securely lodged in their 
hearts, and with him the new comer must be content to 
share a divided empirew 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE FIRST TKItnvrVlRATE OB COMBINiATION BETWEEN POMPEIUS, 
OBASSUS AND CiESAB. — BANISHMENT AND RECALL OF CICERO. 

A. u. 694—697. B. c. 60—57. 

C^SAB had reached his fortieth year, and had never led 
an army under his own auspices, nor served at all except in a 
subordinate rank. On arriving at the head-quarters of his 
province he found himself in command of two or more 
legions, and the unsettled state of his frontier, exposed to 
constant incursions from the predatory tribes of Lusitania, 
gave him a speedy opportunity of displaying his genius for 
war. He carried hostilities more deeply into the interior 
than any of his predecessors in the same command, driving 
the enemy before him through the defiles of the Herminian 
mountains and across the stream of the Douro. With a 
flotilla summoned hastily to his aid he assailed their rocky 
strongholds on the coast of Gallajcia, and inspired all the 
west of the peninsula with wholesome terror of the Homan 
arras. Returning from this distant foray the propraetor 
l)usied himself with settling the finances ; he relieved the 
exhausted provincials from the burden of their obligations, 
and at the same time gave ample satisfaction to their 
Roman creditors. The fines and tributes he imposed grati- 
fied the cupidity of his followers, while he contrived to ex- 
tricate himself from the pressure of debt under which he 
hud so long laboured. Brief as his command was, it formed 
nevertheless an important turning point in his career. It 
made him conscious of his own military talents ; it gained 
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him officers and soldiers ; it freed him from pecuniary 
embarrassments, and it sent him back to Eonie, a mature 
claimant of the consulate and the triumph. 

Accordingh% as the peric>d of the elections drew near, 
Cmsar ventured to quit his province in the middle of the 
year G94, before the arrival of a successor, which his 
enemies in the city may have purposely retarded. He 
demanded a triumph for his militaiy exploits, but he was 
still more anxious for the solid advantages of the consul- 
ship, for which he offered himself as a candidate. The 
laws required, in strictness, that every competitor for the 
chief magistracy should present liimself to the peojde on 
three stated occasions in the forum ; wliereas the imperator 
who exj)ected his triumph was not allowed in tlie interval 
to enter the city walls. This jealous regulation whicli 
separated by so sharp a line military from civil eminence, 
had in later times been frequently superseded, and Ctesar 
might fairly claim the same indulgence which had been 
recently conceded to Lucullus. But the nobles chose on 
this occasion to shelter themselves behind the letter of the 
law ; for they expected that Ciesar would forego the 
consulship from which they would have willingly exclude<l 
him, and grasped at the brilliant gewgaAV which they did 
not care to withhold from him. But Ca;sar knew too 
well his own interests to be thus cajoled. He waived the 
triumph, disbanded his legions, and paced the forum as 
a private citizen. The people, though baulked of the 
spectacle they loved, felt this choice as a compliment to 
the value of their suffrages. There were moreover other 
interests at work to advance Cassar’s suit, and the nobles 
were obliged to content themselves with offering him a 
colleague out of their own ranks. 

The destruction of Catilina, the humiliation of Pompeius, 
and the relegation of Caesar four hundred leagues from 

s 
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Rome had inspired the oligarchy with blind confidence, 
and the fierce energy of their chamj^ion Cato seemed 
in their eyes a surer pledge of success than the genius of 
the heir of Marius or the fortune of the conqueror of 
Mithridates. Cicero was piqued by their preference of 
the rigid and impracticable declaimer over the cautious 
and disci'eet iDlulosopher, such as he deemed himself to be. 
His remarks both on Cato and his supporters are pointed 
by mortified vanity ; nevertheless they are substantially 
correct, and show with sufficient clearness how hopeless 
was the cause which had placed itself under such patron- 
age. man^^ he said, means better than Cato^ never- 

theless he ruins our affairs : he speaks as a citizen of Platds 
republic, not as dwelling amidst the dregs of Romulus 
have only one statesman among us he added, mean- 
ing Pompeius ; and so he drew in the sails of his pride f 
and approached himself nearer to the discerning chieftain 
\vho had recently applauded the acts of his consulship, 
and had declared within the walls of the senate that his 
own exploits would have been performed in vain if Cicero 
had not saved the city for him to triumph in. The 
orator, who had been shocked at the agrarian law of 
Rulius, now supported a motion closely similar to it, pro- 
posed at the bidding of Pompeius by the tribune Flavius- 
He felt the inconsistency, and excused it by the weakness 
and folly of the nobles whom he might no longer lead, and 
whom he would no longer serve. The last year had oveiv 
thrown the two great objects which his consulship seemed 
to have secured, the supremacy of the senate by the 
acquittal of Clodius, and the union of the two orders by 
the jealousies that event had created. Tet the magnates 
of the city, he said, were satisfied and vainglorious ; 
their battle, they imagined, was won, and dreamt only of 
enjoying themselves in ease and security. They plumed 
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themselves on notliing so much as on their salt-water fish- 
ponds, and seemed to touch the shy icith tktlr Jinyvr^^ 
if they taught their mullets to recognise their voices and 
come to be fed from their hands. 

If however the dominant party was feeblej its op- 
ponents in the absence of Caesar were irresolute and 
disunited. His first care on liis return was to eftect a 
junction between the two x’ivals who still stood farthest 
apart from one anotlici’, Pompeius and Crassus. He 
promised the one to gain for him from the peojde tlie 
considei'atxou which the nobles had fefixsed him, and the 
other to banish to their villas the frivolous ai'istocrats who 
had rewarded his eminent services "with a paltiw ovation. 
Each of the Ihx'ee parties pledged himself to tlix'uw his 
credit and resoui’ccs into a common stock, and neither to 
act nor speak in public aiihii’s except with a view to the 
united interest of all. Tiie military glory of Pompeius, 
the wealth of Crassus, and the popularity of Caisar, com- 
bined to constitute this tidumvii'ate or commission of three, 
a power which swayed the people, the senate and the 
entii’e government of the republic. It was an actual 
usurpation of all political authority, without a legal posi- 
tion or official authority. The learned Varro dubbed it 
the Cerberus^ or three-hcaded monster of the shades below. 
But it had in fact none of the essential unity which was 
necessaiy for the full development of the tyranny it 
affected. The members of the league were not sincere in 
their alliance, and none of them really renounced the 
personal objects -which he hoped only to advance by de- 
ceiving the others. Pompeius saw in this union merely a 
legitimate combination of influences by which he must 
eventually be carried, without disturbance or revolution, 
to the highest place. Crassus foresaw the rivalry of his 
colleagues, and the facilities it would afford him for raising 
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himself above them by rendering to each in turn the 
support he required. Cmsar also who already meditated 
reigning, dreamt of one day claiming the supremacy to 
which they all asinred; but he had yet many steps to take^ 
and meanwhile he hoped to split the oligarchy in sunder, 
and crush it piecemeal under his feet- It was Caesar 
moreover that reaped the firstfruits of this alliance ; for 
his colleagues pledged themselves to raise him to the con- 
sulship. We shall see hereafter that to his share fell its 
last fruit also. 

Besides securing the support of the two most powerful 
of the citizens, Cmsar had attached to himself a wealthy 
candidate B. Ltucceius, who engaged to defray a large part 
of his expenses. The nobles who opposed Bibulus to this 
formidable combination entered the arena with a vast sub- 
scription for bribing the centuries; Cato himself yielded 
to the urgency of the crisis, and acknowledged that gold 
must he thrown into the balance against gold. Coesar 
and Bibulus were elected, and once more these reluctant 
yoke-fellows were united under the burdens of office. 
The consulship was the fulcrum from which the Romau 
world was to be moved, and Caesar redoubled the assiduity 
with which he had long courted the people from whose 
favour he might expect the appointment to some extensive 
command, the resources of provinces and the devotion of 
armies. The nobles indeed, upon his designation to the 
consulship, had sought to frustrate his ulterior views by 
fastening upon him the reversion of a petty charge, the 
supervision of the roads and forests of Italy. But he hud 
no intention to be thus controlled. He brought forward 
with all the weight of his official position an agrarian law, 
such as the nobles had already twice defeated in the hands 
of less powerful advocates. The measure embraced an 
assignment of lands to the Pompeian veterans, with a 
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general dotation of tlie poorer citizens^ and especially of 
such as had three children, among whom the domain in 
Campania was specially divided. It pr^^fejtsed to raise 
the drooping agriculture, and repeojde the desert plains of 
Italy. The state retained at this period but a ainall 
extent of public land ; but the spoils of the Eastern wars 
had placed ample means tit its disposal f jr purchase fr lui 
private proi)rietor3 ; and the consul declaimed that the ces- 
sion should be voluntary, the eoiiipensatiou am[)le and 
just, according to the estimtitcJ value of the last census* 
Twenty commissioners were to be nominated for the exe- 
cution of the law; and the appointment to these lucrative 
posts was claimed by the proposer of the measure. Be- 
sides the just and reasonable spirit in tvhieli this enactiueiit 
was conceived, Ctesar had declared that he would nr»t 
j)ress it against the deckled wishes of the nobles whom he 
studied to conciliate by personal solicitation. Their pre- 
judices however were uniuoved: it was the metis are of 
the Gracchi in the hands of a consul; imweover the 
acclamations of the people which hailed its promulgation 
alarmed them more than ever, for they already dreaded 
a new Pompehis in the increasing authority of tine dis- 
sipated spendthrift. Cicero had i*etired to his villas to 
escape the necessity of declaring himself; he had opposed 
liullus, he had supported Flavius ; the new measure was 
more matin’e and feasible than that of either, but he 
shrank from enlisting himself on the side of Caesar, of 
whom he still vacillated in his auguries. The nobles w^ere 
content to place themselves under the guidance of Cato, 
and he with stolid arrogance refused to argue against the 
measure, and confined himself to a simple veto. The 
consul chose upon this tc consider himself released from 
his pledge of deference to the nobles ; he declared that he 
woidd not consult the senate at all> but solicit a mere 
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resolution of the tribes in its favour. At the same tima 
he directed his lictors to arrest the tribune and cany him 
to prison, from which he only desisted when the senators 
crowded round their champion, and demanded In a body 
to share liis punishment. 

Caesar had enacted that the pi'oceeclings of the senate 
shoiild be published for general information ; but this pro- 
vision, the germ of public opinion and civil liberty, pro- 
duced little effect even under his own administration, for 
from henceforth he seldom deigned to convene the senate at 
all, declaring the coraitia of the tribes competent to make 
laws without its concurrence. When the people were 
summoned to vote for the division of lands, the forum was 
found crowded wnth armed men introduced into the city by 
Pompeius- The nobles were not wanting in courage. 
Bibulus, supported on either side by Cato and liucullus, 
advanced to Caosar’s chair and abruptly dissolved the as- 
sembly on the plea of observing the signs of the heavens. 
The populace attacked him furiously, and cast him down 
the steps of the temple of Cuvstor ; two of the tribunes 
were wounded, Lucullus nearly killed ; Cato was twice 
dragged by main force from the rostra, and the law was 
finally carried by the rout or coercion of the opposing party. 
A clause was added compelling the citizens to swear their 
acceptance of it, on pain of death, and under this compul- 
sion its boldest opponents submitted, even Cato himself. 

This agrarian law was the first that had passed for sixty 
years, and the successor of Marius might deserve to inherit 
thereby the popularity of the Gracchi. Nevertlielcss, while 
one of the triumvirs was making these strides in estimation 
and authority, his colleagues were not dissatisfied with their 
share of the advantages he secured to their common alliance. 
In relieving the publicani of Asia, whom Cato had mor- 
tified and repulsed, of one-third of their engagementi^ 
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Gasi^ar pretended to coiieiliate the e‘ftiestr:an order to the 
interests of the triumvirs. In exterting the confirmation 
of Pompeius’s acts^ he soothed the sol/-iove of the n> •sr 
petulant of his associates, who now congratidated himself 
on the master-stroke of policy by which he had enlisted the 
young triflei''''' in the league between himself and Cras.^L:. . 
Charmed by the graces of a ytcnhful mistress, lor it ci u ! 
not have been from ar.y calculation of interest, he con- 
sented to demand the hand of Ciesar's daughter tTuliti, oTid 
become the son-in-law of a man younger than liiniself in 
yeai's, inferior in estimation, and, as lie fondly deeuiud, an 
adherent and client of his own, 

Caesar's consulship was au epoch of grave impnrtanc‘c 
in the histoiy of the republic, from tlie authorlrative ex- 
pression it gave to the view’s and aspirations of the p»-)pii- 
lar party. While the nobles frightened and id^uslied tifc 
their recent discomfiture, shrank from all public acti^ci, 
and Bibiilns, shut up within his bonso, enlmllod with 
leaders of his order, but declared a jusiUinm or liolv-timc, 
for the remainder of the yt^ar, hh colleague was proposing 
laws to the comitia in rapid succession for regulating the 
txdbunals, for controlling the proconsuls, and ibr elevating 
the population of the j)rovinces in the scale of Romaxx so- 
ciety. From the first he had a\ o\ved himself the patron 
of the oppi’essed and despised pi'ovmcial, and now that oc- 
casion offered, he fulfilled the promise of his early career. 
But the contempt he manifested for the forms of the com- 
monwealth showed that it was by the individual, and not 
by the nation, that these favours were dispensed. The 
senate held aloof from them, and Csesar scorned to consult 
it : the people were content to obey his word of command 
without remark or discussion. They applauded his liberal 
measures from no liberal sympathies of their own, but 
rather for the defiance they breathed against the fiustion. 
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they hated and feared, and they sacrificed without reflection 
the principles of the constitution, while they laughed at 
the insignificance to which he had reduced his colleague, 
and proposed that the 3^ear should be inscribed in the 
JFasti by the names of Caius Caesar and J ulius Cassar as 
consuls. 

Cicero who had almost thrown himself into Pompeins’s 
arms, was alarmed at the aspect of Cresar’s liberalism, the 
principles of which he could not understand, and shrank 
from connexion with him- Withdrawing as we have seen 
from the forum to his estates in the country, he wandered 
from Tusculum to Formise, from the mountains to the 
coast, emplojdng his untiring activity in tlie study of 
rhetoric and philosophy, but ever and anon looking up 
wistfully from his tablets, and roaming back In spirit to 
the arena of public life. Looking abroad from his sanctu- 
ary he watched for the advances he expected to be made 
to him, and expressed his constant alarm lest the triumvirs 
should seduce him into their alliance. He declined a seat 
at the board for the division of the public binds ; but he 
sighed for the dignified security of the augurate, and 
avowed to his friends, under the disguise of playful- 
ness, that that was the only bribe he could be tempted to 
accept. The movements of Clodius, who was seeking 
adoption into a plebeian house as a step to the tribunate, 
caused him grave uneasiness ; for he regarded it as a pre- 
lude to an attack upon himself, and the favour of the 
people, he feared, would no longer protect him. The 
people indeed now reserved all their gratitude and aflfec- 
tion for their consul alone, and were ready to respond to 
every application he chose to make to them. It is possible 
however that his enemies* despair may have armed a 
secret assassin against him : such at least was the accusa- 
tion against them of the villain Vettius, who being dis- 
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covered with a dngger on his person^ avowed tlint Cato 
and other nobles had suborned him to murder both Cojsar 
and Pompeins, The nobles retorted that the pretende^l 
plot was a fabrication of Ciesar himself. The culprit was 
thrown into prison^ and ^yas found a few days afterwards 
dead in Ills bed. Every statesman in turn was criminated 
in the presumed murder ; but the suspicions were too 
genex’al to fall with much weight on any individual ; we 
must be content to leave them in the obscurity which the 
Homans themselves were unable to penetrate. 

The disquietude of public men^ and the irritation of 
their feuds and jealousies^ were crowned^ 
dark and terrible affair. All parties may have felt it a 
relief when Caesar’s fatal consulate drew to a close. He 
had trodden the path of advancement without a false 
step; every obstacle had fallen before him; every oppo- 
nent had succumbed, every rival had yielded to his ascend- 
ancy. Exalted to the summit of legislative power, the 
acquisition of a province might hold out to him the lure 
of lucre ; but the obscurity of provincial command, gilded 
only by the profits of plunder and extortion, could have 
in itself no charm for his magnanimous ambition. But in 
the confusion of affairs at home, the avowed debility of 
the senate and the corruption of the people, Ctesar saw 
that the days of the free-state xvere numbered. The 
example of Pompeiiis, expecting in fretful inaction the 
offer of supreme power, warned him that the crown he 
saw shining iix the distance must be seized, not waited for; 
and he knew that it could only be seized by a victorious 
imi)erator. He resolved to quit the city, gather strength 
and resources on the field of foreign adventure, and at the 
fitting season invade his countiy, and demand the prize as 
a conqueror, to wear it as a beneficent restorer. The 
people, whose affection he had been careful to preserve by 
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an uninterrupted succession of games, shows and largesses, 
contemptuously set aside the decree of the senate, which 
had assigned him a paltry commission nearer home, and 
offered him, his colleague in vain ohnoiincing^ the provinces 
of the Cisalpine and Illyricum for five years, with an army 
of thr*ee legions. The city had been recently alarmed 
by renewed movements among the conquered tiibes be- 
yond the Alps. The Allobrogcs at the first outbreak of 
Catilina’s insuiTection had risen again in arms, but had 
been repressed and pacified by the proconsul Poniiitinus. 
The Helvetii, however, from the sources of the ilhone 
and Eliine, were prei>aring for a gi'eat national migration 
westward, which threatened encx'oachment upon the bor- 
ders of the republic, and the destruction of her allies, 
together with such a general displacement of the native 
populations as must bring in its train a wide-spread revo- 
lution. The apprehension excited by this impending 
catastrophe called aloud for extraordinary measures to 
avert or to control it. We know not what intrigues were 
set in motion, nor how Caesar’s bitterest foes were cajoled 
or conciliated ; how Pompeius was induced to lend him- 
self to his rival’s exaltation, and whether Bibulus antici- 
pated from it more danger to his enemy than glory : so it 
was, that in spite of Cato’s angry warnings, the senate 
eventually met, and added the Cisalpine province to the 
powers, already exorbitant, pressed upon their favourite by 
the people. The proconsulate of Cassar in the West might 
now rival in extent and importance the extraordinary 
Eastern command conceded to the ambition of Pompeius. 
Such a precedent as the Manilian bill could not long 
remain without its natural consequences ; but this second 
representation of the same drama was not destined to pass 
off without a tragic consummation. 

After vacating the consulship at the end of the year 
695t CsBsar continued to lincrer outside the wflllsi tn 
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events, while he pretended to he completing his levies. 
The new consuls were A. Gnbinius and L. Calpuraius 
Piso, both adherents of the triumvirs ; the one devoled to 
Pompeius, the other to Ca3sar, who had just espoused his 
daughter. Both seem to have been eqiijilly notorious as 
men of depraved habits and dangerous cliaracters, though 
Piso displayed an almost cynical afrectatiun of republican 
virtue. Ciodius had sought the tribiiiitiehip, and Ctesar 
had exerted himself in his behalf. The legal forms of 
adoption were satisfied or evaded, and the shameless dema- 
gogue found himself, before the age of thirty, in a position 
not less powerful than the consulship itself. Pompeiiis 
condescended to court Iiim as an apt instrument for 
humbling the senatorial faction. The consuls were iseces- 
sitous and greedy, and the young tribune, from his favour 
with the people, could promise them tl)e reversion of two 
lucrative provinces. He had no deeper objectj perhaps, 
than to gratify his malice against Cicero: but to effect 
the ruin of this illustrious enemy, he sought to confirm 
his influence by a series of poprilar measures. The senate 
had sanctioned the custom of selling coi'n to the citizens 
at a low fixed price, but the first enactment of Ciodius 
made the largess wholly gratuitous. A second law for- 
bade the consuls to dissolve the comitia under pretence of 
observing the heavens. A third reestablished the ancient 
colleges or guilds, which the senate had recently sup- 
pressed, and which the tribune expected to use as his 
instruments for coei*cing the legitimate authorities. He 
humbled the censors, the ancient ministers of the aristo- 
cratic ascendancy^ by forbidding them to degrade a knight 
or senator except on a formal accusation presented to 
them. One by one the bulwarks of oligarchical despotism 
sank under the blows of the apostate patrician, which told 
with accumulating force on the decaying influence of the 
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man who represented in the popular view the genius and 
spirit of the senate. 

YTe have already seen how rapidly Cicero fell in general 
estimation after the eventful period of his consulship. As 
he felt himself sinking he strove to buoy himself up by 
constantly dinning in tlie ears of senate and people the 
glories of his administration, and magnifying his own 
deeds with all the rhetorical extravagance which might 
be excusable, if not always graceful, in his pleadings for 
others. The virulence of the great contending factions 
had thrown both equally beyond the reach of his moderate 
counsels, and the superior lustre of tlie triumvirs had cast 
his services and abilities entirely into the shade. !N’or 
could Pompeius forgive the senate’s recent assertion of 
independence, and he wished, pex*haps, to see its instru- 
ment broken and cast contemptuously away. At least he 
might hope that an overt attack upon Cicero would raise 
a few generous supporters in his defence, and that the 
first blow struck must demand his interference, and exalt 
him to an avowed and authorized supremacy. Csesar, 
indeed, with his natural kindness, would have spared Cicero 
the humiliation of a public disgrace. When he refused 
the commissionership for the division of lands, he was 
urged to follow the proconsul into Gaul, by 'which his fall 
would at least have been broken. But the orator disdained 
to exchange the gown for the cloak : he still fondly hoped 
that the citizens would not desert him in the impending 
contest ; that the hero, whose ears still rung with the 
music of his flattery, would step in at the last moment 
for his protection. From old habits of respect and awe 
he still continued to regard Pompeius as alone possessed of 
power to restrain the popular demagogue, and Pompeius 
did not hesitate to lure him on to the last with false hopes, 
to prevent his throwing himself into the arms of another. 

Meanwhile the tx'ibune was allowed to plant his bat- 
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teries without hindrance or remonstrance. He moved a 
resolution of the people in general terms, interdicting fire 
and water to whosoever should have inflicted death on a 
citizen without giving him an appeal to the tribes. Xo 
culpidt was named, but Cicei'o was manifestly pointed at. 
In vain had the senate thrown over him the shield of its 
decree ; accused by a tribune before the jieoplc he dared 
not plead the validity of an instrument which they de- 
nounced as tj^rannical and unlawful. He descended into 
the forum with the garb and gestures of a suppliant, and 
invoked with loud cries the assistance of his friends, and 
the compassion of the multitude. Great numbers of the 
knights clothed themselves in black at his summons, and 
his steps, as he i>leaJed his cause from house to liou5'e, 
were attended, it is said, hj twenty thousand of his 1 ellovv- 
citizens, with their hair unshorn in token of their sym- 
pathy. Encouraged hj these favourable symptoms the 
senators met and proposed a decree, that the people sliould 
change their dress as in a public calamity ; when the con- 
suls resisted and Clodlus appeared in arms among them, 
many of them ran out tearing their clothes, and calling 
aloud on the people to succour the Father of his country. 
The tribune and his agents were unabashed ; they made a 
jest of the mourners, raised tumults in the streets, and 
pelted Cicero and his adherents with mud and stones. It 
is j)ossible that a sanguinary struggle might have ensued, 
for there were not wanting among the haughtiest of the 
nobles men W'ho counselled Cicero to appeal to arms, and 
would have equipi^ed their clients and retainers to drive 
the Clodians from the forum. But the peaceful orator 
still hoped for the friendly interference of Pornpeius and 
the consuls. The former had purposely gone out of the 
way, and was staying in his villa on the Alban hilL 
He coldly repulsed the suppliant who sought him in his 
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retirement, declaring that he could do nothing for him 
against the will of Ctesar. Gtibinius and Piso were equally 
untractable, the one replying to him with scorn, the other 
with ironical excuses. Clodius pressed on his measure. 
He convened the tribes in the Plaminian circus outside 
the walls, to give Cfesar an opportunity of attending. 
TJie proconsul reminded the assembly of his vote against 
the capital sentence, and i-eiterated his condemnation of 
that fatal cowp ^etdt, both on legal and political grounds ; at 
the same time he faintly dissuaded it from the indulgence 
of revenge, and exhorted it to let the veil of oblivion still 
lie upon the past. While the debate was still pending 
Cicero quitted the city. He hoped to disarm his enemies 
by this voluntary exile, and anticipate a public condem- 
nation. The last act of the retiring patriot was to take 
an image of Minerva, which he prized among his house- 
hold treasures, and phice it as the protectress of his 
country in the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter. But 
Clodius was not to be thus baffled ; he carried his resolu- 
tion, and caused sentence to be pronounced by name 
against the consular, who was forbidden to appi'oach 
within four hundred miles of Rome. The vengeance of 
the law was at the same time denounced against whosoever 
should venture to propose his reoal, unless, as it declared, 
the victims of his tyranny should first return to life. The 
barbarous formula which interdicted fire and water, and 
permitted any one to slay the criminal with impunity, was 
of course a dead letter. The fugitive was treated with 
respect and kindness on his way through Lucania to Brun- 
disium, from whence he crossed over to Epirus, and the 
sympathy already manifested for him might confirm him 
in the assurance that his disgrace would be but timporary. 
But Clodius felt no misgivings in the moment 6f his tri- 
umph. He obtained a decree for the confiscation of the 
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exile’s estates, gave his cherished villa at Tusculum to be 
pillaged by the consuls, and razed to the ground his patri- 
cian mansion on the Palatine hill, whither he liad lately 
migrated from the modest dwelling of his obscurer years. 
A portion of the site the tribune shamelessly consecrated 
to the goddess Liberty, to render its future restitution 
impossible. 

The triumvirs enjoyed with calmness and reserve the 
sentence which struck the senate through Cloex’o’s sides. 
The nobles were mortified and dispirited. Yet the asso- 
ciates of Catilina were not vet fullv avenged, while Cato 
remained still unassailed in person or repute. Clodius, 
at the instigation of his patrons, prepared a snare for 
the immaculate statesman, and under the guise of an 
honourable employmont sought to degrade his estimation, 
and obtain grounds perhaps for a graver accusation against 
him. The rigid moralist was deceived by the shadow of 
popularity he enjoyed. A crowd always followed at his 
heels, but it was from curiosity rather tlian admiration. 
All applauded, but none cared to imitate his austere re- 
flection of the x’eputed sanctity of the ancients. It was 
not therefore from any fear of his influence, but rather 
from a wdsh to display their own, that the triumvirs 
studied to rid themselves of his presence. Ptolemjeus 
Lathyrus, king of Egypt, had apjxointed his elder son to 
succeed him at Alexandria, while to the younger he be- 
queathed the throne of Cyprus. But the new sovereign 
neglected to pi’ocure from the republic the ratification of 
his title: moreover, he had olfended Clodius by offering 
only two talents for his ransom, when captured in early 
youth by the pirates. Besides these offences, public and 
personal, the king of Cyprus was reputed wealthy. Clo- 
dius moved the people to assign to Cato the charge of 
dethroning the innocent monarch, of annexing his island 
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to the dominions of the republic^ and pouring his treasures 
into its coffers. To tliis odious charge another was adcled^ 
perhaps hardly less tyrannical ; the restoration of certain 
political exiles who had been banished by the common- 
w^ealth of Byzantium. Cato, with whom it was the point 
of honour to obey the dictates of the people, now sub- 
mitted to be the instrument of their injustice at the sum- 
mons of the man he most despised. His orders he ex- 
ecuted with inflexible rigour, though he used some 
delicacy and kindness in his personal treatment of the 
unfoi'tunate king. But if Clodius had hoped to corrupt 
him by the handling of so much wealth, he was deceived 
and disappointed, and the insinuations he ventured to urge 
against him on this head fell pointless to the ground. 
Cato’s return however did not occur till two years after- 
wards, when the tribune’s influence had sunk both with 
his patrons and the people. 

Of the long list of demagogues and popular tribunes, 
who had shaken the pillars of the free state from the 
period of the Gracchi, Clodius was the most frivolous and 
vulgar, both in aim and temper. His dissolute manners 
were unredeemed by any generous impulses ; his love of 
intrigue was directed to no noble objects; his violence 
was tlie fury of a street brawler, not the politic aggression 
of a party chieftain. The success he had secured himself 
by acting as the puppet of the triumvirs turned his weak 
head. He found himself master of the forum, and he 
believed himself without a rival in the commonwealth. 
He rewarded the consuls Gabinius and Piso with the 
rich provinces of Syria and Macedonia. Gabinius re- 
ceived at his motion full powers to make war upon any 
countries on the frontier, Egypt only excepted, and several 
communities, whose independence had been guaranteed by 
the republic, were ordered to place themselves under the 
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imperiiim of Piso* Towards the triumvu’s however Clo- 
dius exhibited neither gratitude nor respect, Cinsar had 
quitted Bome at the same instant with Cicero, and it was 
not long before the tribune ventured to remind the 
citizens that the Julian laws had been passed in defiance 
of the auspicess and to urge their repeal. Pompeius on 
his return from the East had brought with him a son of 
Tigranes, the king of Armenia, and kept him in the cus- 
tody of Flavius, one of the praetors, as a Iiostage for his 
father’s good faith. Clodius obtained possession of the 
youth’s person by fraud, and refused to surrender liim on 
the praetor’s demand. Soon afterwards on receiving his 
ransom from his father, he sent him home. Flavius set 
forth with an armed retinue to overtake him ; but at the 
fourth milestone he was met by the tribune, attended 
also by a troop of partizans. A combat ensued, in which 
Clodius was successful, rescuing the young man, and 
killing among others a personal friend of the triumvir. 
Other adherents of Pompeius were menaced with accusa- 
tions : the great man himself, thus injured and insulted, 
was met, on demanding reparation, with contemptuous 
sarcasms. He was led at last to believe that a plot had 
been formed for his assassination. A slave of the tribune 
was seized at his door with a dagger under his cL>thes, 
and confessed that he had been placed there by his master 
to commit the murder. This suspicion, coupled with the 
violence of the mob which always accompanied the dema- 
gogue, induced Pompeius to withdraw from public view, 
and confine himself to his own house. Even there he was 
assailed by the populace, and in the riot which ensued the 
consul Piso openly took part with Clodius. Pompeius 
now concerted measures for his tormentor’s overthrow. 
He detached Gabinius from his colleague, roused the 
senate from its passive dejection, and with the assistance 
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we may suppose of Coesar, obtained the election of consuls 
of his own choice. Of these Lentulus Spinther was a 
decided friend of Cicero, and Metellus Nepos, though 
personally hostile to him, acquiesced in the wish of the 
triumvirs to facilitate the exile’s return. When the new 
tribunes were announced to be universally favourable to 
the same object, the real weakness of the noisy demagogue 
was sufficiently manifested. 

On the 1st of January, 697, the new consuls com- 
menced their career by demanding Cicero’s recall. They 
declared that the tribune’s act of adoption had been in- 
formal, and all his measures thereby vitiated. They pro- 
tested against the persecution of Cicero as a jprtvilegium^ 
a law that is directed against an individual, which con- 
travened a fundamental principle of Roman jurisprudence. 
The proceedings of Clodius were discovered to he as 
illegal as they were unjust. The demagogue, divested 
now of the authority of office, could make no legitimate 
reply. But he relied on the devotion of his personal 
adherents, and hoped to overawe by his intrepidity the 
vacillating parties opposed to him. The nobles however 
had at last learnt to oppose force by force. They en- 
couraged one of their body named Milo to arm a band of 
mercenary swordsmen, and turn the streets and the forum 
into the battlefield of the laws. Day after day the op- 
posing parties met and shed one another’s blood in the 
sight of the affrighted citizens. In one of these encounters 
Quintus Cicero, the orator’s brother, was left wounded on 
the spot, and one of the tribunes narrowly escaped death. 
For seven months did this unnatural contest continue; 
but Pompeius refrained from calling upon his veterans to 
suppress it. The nobles rejoiced in escaping this odious 
interference, and their pertinacity was ultimately crowned 
by success. On the 4th of August the tribes could at 
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last meet and deliberate unmolested, and the recall of 
Cicero was voted with acclamations. 

The return of the long-lost patriot was likened to a 
triumphal procession. From the moment of his landing 
at Brundisium to his entering the gates of Rome, he was 
received with unbounded rejoicings ; all Italy, as he tells 
us, came forth to meet him and speed him on his journey 
forward. The citizens, ashamed of their base submission 
to the dictates of a pestilent agitator, strove to efface the 
stain of pusillanimity by redoubling the acclamations with 
which they had hailed the saviour of the commonwealth, 
the father of his country. Hollow as this flattery must 
have sounded in the veteran^s ears, yet surely his pride in 
it may be pardoned ; for at least it had been earned by no 
base compliance, and by no exploit of selfish ambition. 
But when he saw once more the forum, the scene of his 
triumphs and his disgrace, he must have felt at the bottom 
of his heart that he revisited it a wiser and a sadder man. 
Seventeen months of exile had taught him to appreciate 
more justly the inherent weakness both of his character 
and his position. He had surrendered himself to the 
most abject distress of mind, complaining of his fortunes, 
complaining of his friends, complaining not less bitterly of 
himself. In the overthrow of his own greatness he had 
forgotten the degradation of his own country ; he had 
shown in the hour of trial that Rome was only the second 
object of his thoughts, himself the first. And for his 
position, he could no longer disguise from himself that he 
had been made, and must still continue to be, the mere 
sport of men, his inferiors equally in ability and in 
honesty; men who would be known to posterity only 
from their connexion with his own name. His dream of 
conciliating interests and classes, and widening the basis 
of the constitution, had vanished into air : the free-state 
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was manifestly doomed to perish^ and he had saved it only 
for a moment. After all, the great act of his life was 
doomed to be cited by future ages as no better than a 
splendid failure. As this sickening conviction had gra- 
dually dawned upon him he had withdrawn himself^ even 
before his exile, ftirther from the arena of public life : he 
had thrown himself more devotedly into litei'ary occupa- 
tions, and sought forgetfulness of the present in specu- 
lative abstractions. Henceforth we shall see the habits of 
study grow more intensely upon him. Though still flit- 
ting about the fatal flame of politics, he will refrain from 
attempting to lead his countrymen or dictate to their 
iiiilitary chieftains. He will be content to serve under 
the banners of another, and avow a humble satisfaction in 
the occasional acknowledgment of his counsels. Thus in 
the last agony of its existence did the republic cast from 
it almost the only statesman who truly wished to serve it. 

Cicero’s complaints had been poured into the ear of one 
faithful and discreet adviser, the Epicurean Pomponius, 
whose love for Athens and the Athenian people had gained 
him the surname of Atticus. The orator who rejoiced 
to employ his leisure hours in conversing by word or letter 
with men of literary accomplishment found none among 
his countrymen with tastes more congenial to his own, 
none whom he could so securely consult on the decoration 
of his villas, the replenishment of his libraries, or even 
the worth and reputation of his beloved philosophers* 
Atticus professed moreover the art of enjoying life. His 
pleasures were tranquil and passive, partaking in regulated 
proportions of the sensual and the spiritual; he avoided 
all excitement, longed for nothing and pursued nothing. 
He refused to entangle himself in public affairs, and never 
pleaded a cause or involved himself in a lawsuit* Wealth 
he possessed, aud he allowed himself to improve it by 
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safe and unadventurous speculations. His a\0'W’ed neu- 
trality was respected by all parties, and he found means 
of doing kind offices to divers friends whom politics had 
reduced to misery. To Cicero, in his time of trouble, 
the resources and advice of Atticus were delicately and 
fi-eely tendered; and when the impatient fugitive could 
calm himself to reflect on his position, he owned that no 
friend had given him sounder counsel or pro\-ided more 
considerately for his necessities. Of all monuments of 
antiquity none is more precious to those who love to follow 
a groat and interesting mind into the recesses of its 
thoughts, and to picture to themselves th.e private life of 
the heroes of old, than the letters of Cicero to Atticus. 
The public engagements of the patriot statesman are 
known to us from many sources ; but in this volume more 
particularly vre tmee him to his domestic hearth, his 
mansion on the Palatine, his sea-beach at Antium, his 
suburban groves on the hill of Tuseulum. There, with his 
beloved city spread in the plain beneath him, he revolved 
divine philosophy amidst the monuments of the ancients 
and the villas of his otvu generation. The eombinjition 
of the actual with the visionarv, of the business of life 
with ideas of eternity, w'hich he enjoyed at Tuseulum, 
suited the temper of Cicero far better than the abstract 
pursuit either of politics or philosophy. He depended too 
much on others’ actions for a politician, too much on others’ 
thoughts for a philosopher; but by uniting the one 
character with the other he effected a combination of tlie 
practical and the speculative, such as man has rarely 
equalled and never excelled. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

C,ESAB*S COSQXTEST OF GAUL, AND INTRIGUES IN THE CITT. 

A. n. 696 — 703. b. c. 58 — 51. 

Ancient Gaul, the vast and compact region which 
stretches from the Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, lay 
in the first century before our era a prey to numerous in- 
vaders. The time had long past since her gay and gallant 
children had crossed rivers and mountains, cai’rying fire 
and sword among the homesteads of barbarians, and the 
palaces of the civilized world. On one hand the Gauls 
of Aquitania had penetrated the gorges of the Pyrenees, 
and carried their arms and langjuage to the banks of the 
Douro and the shores of the Atlantic. In the East they 
had descended the valley of the Danube, and founded a 
Gallic colony beyond the Euxine; they had crossed the 
deserts of Thrace and the mountains of Macedonia, over- 
running the fairest valleys of Greece, till their course was 
arrested by the God himself who dwelt in the shrines of 
Parnassus. To the Sputh they had climbed the Alps, and 
spread themselves over the luxurious plains below; they 
had founded numerous cities, and settled in flourishing 
communiries, from Susa to Ariminum ; they had more than 
once descended the flanks of the Apennines; they hud 
besieged, captured and burnt the home of the Romans 
themselves. But the Iberians, the fathers of the modern 
Basques, had in their turn retorted uppn the Gauls the 
passage of the Pyrenees, and planted themselves imraove- 
ahly between the mountains and the Garonne. The Ger- 
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mans had poured in successive swarms across the S.hine ; 
in the north the Belgm between the Rhine and Seine had 
become a mixed people, of Celtic and Teutonic race ; the 
Cimbri had lately flooded the whole country from the Jura 
to the MediteiTanean ; the Suevi from the Hercynian 
forest trode the. highlands of the upper Seine and Saone; 
the Helvetii, as we have seen, were threatening, under the 
pressure perhaps of a Teutonic invasion from the East, to 
intrude their whole population upon the centre of GauL 
Lastly the Romans had constituted a province in the South, 
and from the towers of ISTarbo and Arelas watched all these 
movements with jealous ambition, and calculated the exi- 
gencies of the natives, who were summoning them preci- 
pitately to their rescue. 

Gaul to the north of the Garonne was occupied by two 
principal races, divided by the Seine or the Loire ; the Celtte, 
Galli or Gael, as they are variously designated, lay within 
this boundary, the Belgse or Kymry beyond it. The Galli 
in their central seats were pressed at the same time from 
various quarters. Their principal tribes were the Arverni, 
who have given their name to the modern Auvergne ; the 
JEdui, between the Loire and Saone; and the Sequani, 
eastward of the latter river. Among these people the rude 
and predatory habits of barbarians iiad yielded to an in- 
digenous civilization of a low type, adapted to the frivolous 
and sensual character of the Gauls before their blood was 
blended with nobler admixtures. They had advanced in 
tile cultivation of arts and commerce, and their priestly 
caste possessed a certain tincture of literature ; but their 
national spirit was almost effete; the martial temper of 
the nobles had become enervated under the sway of demo- 
cratic assemblies, and their moral principles corrupted by 
intriguing for the limited authority allowed them by the 
laws. The three nations just mentioned were rivals for 
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the leadership of the Gaelic tribes ; but their confederacy, 
cemented by a general convention of deputies, did not ex- 
tend beyond the limits of their race above indicated, and 
the Pictones, Santones and other communities in the far 
west were attached to it by a slender tie. The JEdui in 
their struggles for supremacy had craftily connected them- 
selves with the Romans, who had dignified them in return 
with the name of friends and brothers. Pluming them- 
selves upon this distinction, and on the abasement of the 
Arveriii, they had insulted and oppressed their neighbours 
on every side, A league had been formed against them 
between the Arverni and the Sequani, who distrusting their 
own resources, had called a body of Suevi to their aid under 
the chief Ariovistus, The ^dui had been beaten in the 
field, and compelled to deliver hostages ; but the Sequani had 
had little time to rejoice in the victory they had obtained. 
Under various pretexts Ariovistus had summoned to his 
side more than a hundred thousand of his warriors, and 
had demanded for them a third part of the Sequanese ter- 
ritory, His Gaulish associates, now combined once more 
by a common oppression, had risen with all their forces 
against the intruding barbarian, but had been routed in a 
sanguinary engagement, and subjected to still greater vex 
ations. Ariovistus now raised his demands, and required 
the Sequani to surrender a second portion of their soil to 
twenty-five thousand Harudae, his allies. 

Such were the insatiable oppressors against whom the 
Gauls invited aid from Rome, while the impending move- 
ment of the Helvetii was yet unanticipated. Divitiacus 
the chief or vergobret of the JEdui, came to Rome ’^U 
besought the protection of the republic for his disheartened 
subjects. While the senate, harassed by domestic troubles, 
and fearful of confiding to any proconsul the charge of a 
mission so important, still kept the envoy in suspense, h<^ 
was entertained from interest or curiosity by the chief men 
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of the city, and learnt to admire the Romans from his con- 
verse with Cicero and Csesar. Meanwhile the Helvetii 
had determined to abandon their narrow valleys for ever, 
and seek a wider field for their population in the west of 
Gaul. They appointed two years for completing their pre- 
parations, and having provided the arms, implements and 
stores the enterprise required, gave their four hundred 
villages to the Haines, and met to commence their march at 
the outlet of the lake Lemanus, three hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand in number, men, women and cliiklren. 

This movement of the Helv’etii was something more 
perhaps than a blind impulse of migi'ation : they had at 
least among them a chief of politic views and crafty am- 
bition. This man named Orgetorix intrigued with certain 
chieftains of the JEdui and Sequani, by whose aid he 
hoped to secure a passage for his countrymen westward, 
and with whom he concerted ulterior projects for the ad- 
vancement of all three to the sovereign power in their re- 
spective nations. On discovering this plot against their 
liberties the Helvetii cited Orgetorix to defend himself, and 
he averted condemnation by a voluntary death; but the 
^dui and Sequani took the alarm, and threatened to 
forbid the entrance of the wanderers wdthin their borders. 
The Rhone after descending the rapid slopes of the Mons 
Adulas or St. Gothard, spreads itself in a wide and placid 
lake beneath the walls of Geneva, as if collecting its whole 
weight and force to burst the barrier which connects the 
Alps and the Jura. On the right bank of its stream the 
mountains fall precipitously into the water, leaving only a 
precarious footing for mules and goats along the face of 
the fearful declivity, until modern skill and science sus- 
pended a terrace on their brow. Such a pass could be 
closed by a handful of men against any numbers, and it 
was justly deemed impracticable except with the con- 
currence of the Sequani, who kept guard over it. On the 
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left bank however there is a wider space of level ground 
between the outlet of the lake and the gorge of the moun- 
tains, and through the territory of the Allobroges the 
Homan province was accessible by easy roads southwards. 
Here accordingly the Helvetii proposed to direct their 
inarch, demanding the permission of the Homans to ci'oss 
the bridge at Geneva, before which they appeared at the 
end of March, and promising to traverse their dominions 
without hurt to their subjects. At this moment Cmsar 
arrived from Home, having reached the point of danger in 
eight days. He immediately broke down the bridge ; but 
in the whole province there was only a single legion to 
defend the passage of the river against these impatient 
hordes. He extorted one week for deliberation. In this 
brief interval he set his men to work with spade and pick- 
axe, and when the appointed day andved presented to the 
astonished eyes of the barbarian envoys a line of mound 
and trench, ten miles in length, reaching from the lake to 
the defile. Additional forces had also arrived, and the 
invaders, who crossed the river in rafts or by swimming 
and wading, could make no impression on these hasty 
fortifications. Baffled in this attempt, they had no other 
alternative but to scale the face of the mountains on the 
right, and this they contrived to do through the mediation 
of !Dumnorix, a chief of the -3Eduans, who negotiated for 
them the permission of the Sequani. Emerging from the 
defiles which bounded the territory of their ancestora, they 
stretched in long array across the plain, and reaching the 
Saone a little above its confluence with its sister stream, 
slowly transported across it their unwieldy multitudea 
Meanwhile Caesar had hastened back into Italy to ex- 
pedite the movement of the battalions destined for his 
anticipated campaign. He returned by forced marches to 
the Ehone with five legions at his back. Crossing the 
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river he followed in pursuit of the Helvetii^ and came up 
with their hindmost division before it had effected the 
passage of the Saone. C^sar brought the barbarians to 
an engagement, and cut them in pieces; then threw a 
bridge across the river and followed once more in the track 
of the main body. The Helvetii had engaged to spare the 
nountry of the -ffidui, through which they were now ad- 
vancing in a northerly direction, and they received perhaps 
secret aid and encouragement from them. They made no 
expedition to escape the pursuer, who, following them 
through a country denuded of its supplies, and I’eceiving 
little assistance from the treacherous natives, was never- 
theless unable to overtake them. When at last he was 
compelled to make a lateral movement in the direction of 
Bibracte (Autun), the capital of the -3Edui, where he ex- 
pected to command supplies, the barbarians supposed him 
to be flying from them, and turned also to the left in 
pursuit of him. Ctesar had determined to risk a general 
battle, and rejoiced to find the enemy coming forwards to 
demand it. He posted his legions on high ground, and 
awaited the impetuous onset of their impatient and undis- 
ciplined warriors. Caesar distrusted his cavalry, which 
was composed of Gaulish auxiliaries, and made them all 
dismount, taking his own place also on foot, to disguise 
pei'haps the meaning of this precaution. The Helvetii 
advanced in close array, their shields interlaced above their 
heads to repel the stones and arrows of the Romans. But 
they could not withstand the weight of the pilum, which 
broke their lines, or piercing several shields at once, en- 
tangled their bearers together. The struggle however was 
obstinate, and continued through many hours, the barba- 
rians defending themselves among their waggons to the 
last. A vast number, we may believe, were slain, though 
the magnificent enumeration of the dead made by the 
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victors does not deserve to be recorded. Coasar himself 
must have suffered considerably : at least he forebore from 
pursuing the flying masses, which reached the borders of 
the Lingones in four days. But, broken and dispirited, 
they were unable to maintain themselves in the midst of a 
hostile population. On delivering their arms they were 
spared the usual alteimative of death or slavery, and were 
only enjoined to return to their abandoned and ruined 
homes, and retain possession of the valleys and defiles 
which formed the bulwark of the province against the 
restless wanderers of Germany. 

On the spot where Ctesar terminated the war with the 
Helvetii he found himself almost in face of Ariovistus and 
the Suevi. He had come prepared to encounter this 
enemy also, and the prayers of the Gauls themselves, par« 
ticulai'ly of those among them who boasted their alliance 
with the republic, furnished him with an adequate pretext. 
But he proceeded with the usual forms t»f military diplo- 
macy, in order to make the Germans appear formally the 
aggressors. He proposed an interview with Ariovistus, 
who replied haughtily, If I wanted any thing of Ccesar 
1 should go to seek him : if Caesar xoants axiy thing of me^ 
let him come hitherJ*^ The proconsul retorted with me- 
naces. No maxif said the barbarian, has ever attacked 
me taithout finding cause to reptnt it: let Caesar engage 
when he please ; he shall learn what kind of men he has to 
deal withy warrioTS who for fourteen years have never sought 
the shelter of a roofi^ At the same time the JEdui an- 
nounced that the Harudse were entering their borders, and 
the Trcviri of Belgian Gaul that an hundred Suevish 
clans were standing on the brink of the Rhine, preparing 
speedily to cross it. The hordes of Ariovistus were but 
the vanguard of the great German nation about to pour 
itself into Gaul. 
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The Sequani admitted the proconsul into their chief 
city Vesontio (Besan^on) on the Doubs, where he had 
arrived just in time to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the Suevi- Here he collected and recruited his forces^ 
which had now been kept in march almost without inter- 
mission, since they quitted Aquileja in the Cisaliane. The 
legions were dispirited by their fatigues, if not by their 
dangers, and during their short stay at Vesontio yielded 
to terror at the descriptions given them by the wretched 
Sequani of the enormous stature, the redoubtable bravery 
and boldness of the German warriors. These unworthy 
fears Caesar could with difficulty allay : they were fostered 
by the effeminate cowardice of the young patricians who 
were sent to make their first campaign under the jn’oeon- 
suFs eye, and were attached to his staff. When he heard 
that these young officers were signing their wdlls in 
their tents, he gave leave to all who chose to quit tlie 
service, and assuring himself of the devotion of a single le- 
gion, the Tenth, declared that he would conquer or perish 
with them for his companions. The soldiers pierced with 
shame and remorse, implored to be led against the enemy. 
After a seven days’ march northward the Romans reached 
the cantonments of the Suevi. Here Ariovistus, amazed at 
the boldness of his assailant, himself desired a conference. 
He reproached Caesar with intruding upon his domains, 
upon his Gaul, as he called it. You have your province^^ 
he said, " and this region is mineJ"^ Ho was not so rude 
and barbarous, he added, as not to know that under the 
mask of alliance the Romans intended to subjugate the 
Gaulish nations. Depart^^ he concluded, ^^with your 
army^ otherwise I will treat you as enemies; and know that 
many emissaries have reached me from the great men at 
Homey with the offer of their good'-ioill and services^ if I only 
rid them of you. But leave me free possession of 
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and 1 xoill charge myself with the conduct of all the wars 
which your policy demands^^ War however was necessary 
for Caesar, and he had not come so ftxr to recoil before an 
enemy. A great battle was fought which ended in the 
total rout of the barbarians. Ariovistus effected his escape 
across the Rhine, wounded and almost alone. The broad 
and rapid river destroyed numbers whom the sw^ord had 
spared- The news of this disaster reached the Suevish 
hordes on the other side, and instead of rushing onwards 
to avenge their slaughtered countrymen, they dispersed 
into their native forests. In one campaign Cassar had 
gained three great victories, and destroyed two formidable 
enemies. 

War, it has been said, was necessary for Caesar^s policy. 
He had his army to form, his coffers to replenish, the 
nursery and school of his future legionaries to establish. 
The destruction of the Sueves and Helvetians had delivered 
central Gaul from the presence of every invader, and the 
gTatitude or servility of the natives themselves invited him 
to consolidate in their territories the influence of the re- 
public. He deposed or appointed magistrates in their 
cities, placed his own officers at their sides as spies or 
counsellors, convened the national assemblies and directed 
their deliberations, while at the same time he thrust his 
hands into their treasuries. The outposts of the Roman 
legions were advanced into the valley of the Saone, and 
there impatiently awaited another summons to victory and 
plunder. The interference of the proconsul was not borne 
with equal submission by all* The Belgian tribes, whose 
liberty was yet unassailed, were induced by the intrigues 
of the discontented to rise in a body against the southern 
intruders. The Eemi alone chose the side of the Romans, 
hoping to secure by their assistance the first place among 
the states around them. They sent envoys to the pro- 
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consul, explained to him the plans and resources of the 
confederates, and offered him supplies and a passage 
through their own territories. Caesar had made fresh 
levies in the Cisalpine during the winter. In the spring 
of the year 697 he took the field at the head of eiglit le- 
gions, and encountered the forces of the Belgians amount 
ing, as he was informed, to three hundred thousand 
warriors, on the hanks of the Aisne. Several skirmishes 
ensued in which the Romans claimed the superiority; bu^ 
a division directed by Caisar on the enemy’s rear first 
broke their array, and dispersed them far and wide in de- 
fence of their own territories. The Romans hung on 
their I'-ear, and cut off large numbers of the retreating 
multitudes. The coalition w^as at once dissolved, and the 
proconsul could proceed to throw the whole w’cight of his 
forces upon each tribe in succession. One by one they fell 
before him. The Suessiones surrendered their capital Xo- 
viodunum (Soissons); the Ambiani Samarobrlva (Amiens); 
the Bellovaci Bratuspantium (Beauvais); but the chiefs of 
this tribe had taken refuge in the island of Britain which 
they first made acquainted with the name and ambition of 
the Romans. Divitiacus, who follo^ved Caesar in all his 
campaigns, and commanded his -32duan auxiliaries, em- 
ployed his influence to obtain generous terms for the van- 
quished, and doubtless recommended to them the advantages 
of submission. 

Csesar had crossed the Marne, the Aisne and the Somme^ 
and subdued the principal Belgic tribes of Gaulish origin 
without check or danger ; but the German clans which had 
settled among the forests and morasses further north were 
reported to be more formidable opponents, and among 
them the Nervii were noted as the most warlike and fe- 
rocious. dffi^Sermans, inclosed in the heart of Belgium 
by Gaulish tribes which they had dislodged or defeated, 
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iDrided themselves on their superior bravery, and refused 
to partake of the foreign luxuries to which they as- 
cril^ed the degeneracy of their neighbours. On the disso^ 
iution of the great confederate army of the Belgians they 
had retired undisma3"ed into the fastnesses on which thej* 
relied for their protection, and while the nations of the 
open country yielded without a struggle, collected all 
their forces to resist haughtily to the uttermost. The 
Nervii awaited the advance of the invaclei's behind the 
Sambre. The legions, it appears, generallj^ marched in 
consecutive order, each followed by the long filets of 
its own baggage, and the whole army formed an immense 
column, the head of which, entangled in the narrow paths 
of the forest, might be crushed before succour could reach 
it from the rear. The Nervii, apprised of the mode in 
which the enemy might be expected to approach, concealed 
themselves in a wood behind rising ground, intending to 
fall upon the first of the Roman legions as soon as it should 
appear on the summit. But Caesar had taken the precau- 
tion of changing his dispositions. Six of his eight legions 
marched together, the baggage of the whole following 
under the escort of the two last. The Nervii were de- 
ceived by this manmuvre, and instead of a single division 
of the enemy, found themselves suddenly engaged with the 
main body of his forces. Nevertheless the unexpectedness 
of their appearance and the rapidity of their charge surprised 
and disconcerted the Romans, who had piled their arms, and 
were preparing to entrench their camp at the moment of the 
attack. The confusion of the legionaries was increased by 
the country being intersected with hedges, which prevented 
ihem from immediately seeing and communicating with 
one another. Nevertheless the Atrebates and Veroman- 
dai who fought on the right and centre of the Belgians, 
were checked and driven back; the great contest and 
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peril of the day was on the left^ where the Nervii drove 
the Romans before them^ slew their officers who ex]*o^c(i 
themselves without flinching to recover the fortune of the 
day, and crushed two legions against one another, so as to 
deprive them for a moment of the use of their weapons. 
The skill of the general couLl no longer avail. Ctesur seized 
a legionary’s buckler and threw himself intc^ the rank-, 
where his personal valour infused new hope and spirit. 
The Romans gained space once more, and then C’tesar 
could spread out his cohorts and communicate between his 
legions. They renewed the combat withmore order and 
intelligence; discipline and tactics regained their advan- 
tage ; the I'eserve came up from the rear, and at tlie sasue 
luument the vieturious tenth legion return(?d to the field 
from the pairstiit of the Atrebutes. The Xer\ ians were 
now in their turn sui'roiinded, pressed and hurled into con- 
fusion. Xo reserve or reinforcements arrived to extricate 
tlieiu, and the great mass of their army perished on the 
spot. Ca2sar was assured that of six hundred of their 
senators only lliree eseape<l; of sixty thousand combatmus 
not more than five huiidrcti survived that bloody day. 

The Belgians- had risked their freedom in one general 
engagement, and Caesar’s victory secured tlie submission 
of almost every enemy. Nevertheless, while the sea-s^on 
continued to allow of operations, he tlid nt>t desist from 
hunting down the remnant of the unsubdued. Tiie Adu- 
atuci, whom he charged with treachery, were chastised 
tvith barbarous severitj". All the survivors of a bloovly- 
massacre, fifty-three thousand in number, were given to 
the soldiers as slaves, or sold to the followers of the camp. 
During this expedition, Publius, the son of the triumvir 
Crassus, a gallant young officer, was detached with one 
legion to receive tribute and hostages from the tribes 
between the Seine and Doire* In this quarter no resist- 

r 
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tance was offered to the procousurs requisitions, which 
were enforced throughout the winter by the presence of 
seven of his legions. This region was the centre of the 
Druidical suj)eratition, and Caesar, we may suppose, em^ 
ployed the influence of the Druid Divitiacus to win the 
priesthood to his views. With the close of the year 697, 
the whole of Gaul seemed to acquiesce in the supremacy 
of the victorious republic, and even from beyond the 
Ehine many tribes sent humble deputations to the formi- 
dable proconsul. One of his lieutenants, Sulpicius Galba, 
was desj^atched to the upper valley of the Rhone, to secure 
the Pennine pass over the Alps, already frequented by 
travellers, but closed against military movements by the 
jealous independence of the natives. Caesar himself quitted 
his camps for the cities of the Cisalpine, where he convened 
the assemblies of the states, and demanded supplies of men 
and money. The senate expressed the liveliest satisfac- 
tion at his brilliant successes, and voted him on the motion 
of Cicero, a Supplication or thanksgiving to the Gods for 
the unusual number of fifteen days. Ten days had been 
deemed sufficient to celebrate the glory of Pompeius and 
death of Mithridates. 

Caesar had repaired to Illyricum to inspect the eastern 
extremity of his vast province, when the news reached 
him of the repulse of Galba by the Alpine mountaineers, 
and of a general rising of the Armorican tribes in the 
western peninsula of Gaul. The Veneti^ a maritime 
people on the coast of the Morbihan, were at the head of 
that confederacy, and their influence extended along the 
shores of the British Channel to the mouth of the Seipe. 
The Roman officers sent ostensibly to collect supplies, but 
more probably to intrigue against the chiefs and govern- 
ments, were seized and kept in custody, while prepara- 
tions were every where made for a strenuous ^resistance. 
Cs^sars forces were close at hand. Hastening from the 
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Po to the lioire, he despatched one division against the 
tribes of the Norman coastj» another against the 
nians in the south, tlie third ho led in person against tlie 
Veneti. He constructed a flotilla on the niontii of the 
Loire, manned it with mariners from Massiiia a:id Aiiri- 
polis, and put it under the command of Decinuis Crntus, 
with orders to seek the fleet of tlie Veneti cm their eawn 
coasts. The Veneti, accustomed to lake ref luo from mi 
invader in the flistnesses of their rockv headdauu-s and lo 
baffle the siege and the blocka<lc with tlie help of ih.eir 
numerous galleys and hardy seamen, had placed al! tlic 
flower of their nation on board the fleet. Coniideiit of ti 
li'iumpli on their own element they issued from the gulf 
of Morbihan to encounter the vessels of llrutiis, while 
CiTQsar at the head of his leghais awaited the i.-'Ue on tlio 
shore. The Eoinan luiats, lighter and smaller tlitui those 
of the barbarians, were more easily nianceuvred in a calm, 
to which, perhaps, they owed their success. Thu victory 
was complete, and Ciesar carried his vengeance to the 
utmost limits allowed by the barbarous usaiLre of ancient 
warfare. The Veneti, he decluretl, hud broken faith and 
could expect no indulgence. The remuaut of tlieir senate 
was put to the sword, und the whole tribe sold into 
slavery. 

Meanwhile, Subinus in the north dispersed the forces of 
the Aulerci and Curiosolitie, the UncUi and Lexovii, and 
mauj" other tribes. Publius Crassiis in the south had 
crossed the Garonne, and defeated the barbarians in a 
great battle, in which they had been mursl Killed by otHeers 
from Iberia, trained in the school of Sertorius. The 
gorges of the Pyrenees offered an asylum to a few iiuloiin- 
table fugitives, but most of the valleys at their feet sub- 
mitted to the Homan iraperator. The third year of Cmsar^s 
proconsulship seemed to confirm the pacifica+ion of GauL 
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The Morini and Menapli, in the furthest norths alohe 
defied the invader, who proceeded before the close of the 
year to chastise them in person. Retiring before him into 
the marshes and forests of the Scheldt and Walial, the;> 
preserved their arms unbroken, and their freedom unim- 
paired, and with the first fogs and rains of autumn the 
proconsul was glad to leave them in their melancholy 
abodes. 

Again Ca2sar crossed the Alps to approach . nearer to 
Rome, and observe, from the frontiers of the Cisalpine, the 
movements of the cajiital. Again he was recalled at the 
commencement of the ensuing year ; not by any new 
attempt at deliverance on the part of the vanquished 
Gauls, but by an invasion of Germans from beyond the 
Rhine. The XJsipetes and Tench tori, driven from their 
own homes by the incursions of the Suevi, penetrated into 
Belgium, and found themselves rather hailed as deliverers 
than encountered as enemies. They had advanced as far 
as the frontiers of the Treviri on the Moselle, when Coesar, 
who had hastily summoned the states of northern Gaul, 
and demanded aid for their defence, confronted them and 
haughtily bade them retire. The invaders, who began 
the conference with loud vaunts of their prowess, soon 
succumbed to the stern resolution of the Roman. With 
difficulty could they obtain from him a truce: when 
obtained it was quickly broken. Casaar charged the bar- 
barians with the guilt of its first infraction ; but all the 
advantage redounded to himself; for he attacked their 
camp while their leaders were detained in his own quarters, 
and made a frightful havoc among the scarce resisting 
multitudes. Utterly broken and discomfited, the Germans 
were driven across the Rhine. When the news arrived at 
Rome some indignation was expressed at the proconsul’s 
faithlessness, and Cato, professing to act in the spirit of 
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tlic early republic, demanded that be should be delivered 
to the enemy in exj)iation of the national sin. The senate, 
however, took a more indulgent view of the transaction, 
and awarded to the conqueror the honours of a sup- 
plication. 

The fourth year of Chesar's government was now ad- 
vancing, and in the midst of the cares and occupations uf 
conquest he was still anxiously watching tlie aifairs of the 
city, and observing the movements of his associates. 
During his absence the bands of tiie iriuinvlrate had al- 
ready scnsihl}^ relaxed. Pom])ciu3 and Crassus were pur- 
suing their private objects, each hastening as he thought 
to the occupation of supreme power. The concurrence 
of the leaders of the party to etFect the recall of Cicero 
and the suppression of a tribune s insolence, might suggest 
the reconstruction of political interests on a mav basis. 
A scarcity of coi'n in tlic city at the nioinont when the 
exile reentered it, gave him a pretext for nio\’ing that an 
extraordinary commission f<»r its ‘*npply should be con- 
ferred upon Pompeius. The republic was now fainiliarissed 
with the monopolies of power, which had lately shaken 
it witli alarm. The consuls approved, and for the third 
time Pompeius was placed above the laws. He wms 
authorized to demand supplies from any part of the 
empire, at prices fixed at his own discretion ; the com- 
missionei's employed in the business were to be of his own 
appointment, and his powers were to be continued to him 
for a period of five years. The people never looking 
beyond t'le immediate urgency, granted these powers wdth 
acclamation, and the senate acquiesced under the pressure 
of another proposition by a tribune named Messius, a 
creature of Pompeius, who ivould have still further in- 
creased them with the command of fleets and armies, and 
authority over the proconsuls in the provinces. The 
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great man permitted to execute his charge by the 
hands of his deputies, remaining himself at the gates of 
Rome, and the commissioners themselves, of whom Cicero 
was one, seem to have enjoyed the fruits of his patron- 
age without labour or responsibility. The whole scheme 
was a mere pretence for placing the conqueror of the East 
at the helm of state, which four years before he had so 
unwarily abandoned. 

But at this period another opportunity offered for a 
great military preferment. The king of Egypt, Ptolemseua 
Auletes, had been expelled by his subjects, and vras 
seeking the aid of the republic for his restoration. He 
applied to the chiefs of all parties in succession, and 
excited In each the hope of obtaining the commission, and 
therewith the command of an army, fame, power and 
emolument. The senate would have devolved this office 
on one of the consuls, and thus raised up a partizan of its 
own to balance Caesar in Graul, and Pompeins at the gates 
of the city. Lentulus, to whom the province of Cilicia 
fell by lot, was about to enter upon his government, and 
assume at its bidding the charge of restoring the exile. 
But C. Cato, a tribune in the interest of Pompeins, 
alleged an oracle of the Sibyls to the effect that the king 
must not be restored with a multitude ; a phrase which was 
deemed to prohibit the employment of an armed force. 
The influence of the republic might doubtless have sufficed 
to effect without arms the ostensible object of the com- 
mission; but to withhold the military appointment was 
to rob it of much pf its dignity and value, and defeat tht 
intrigue for raising up a rival to the triumvirs. While 
Lentulus departed for his province to await the issue, 
the city was again distracted by various cabals. Crassus 
proposed the appointment of three legates. Bibulua 
added that the legates should be men of inferior dignity. 
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The friends of Pompeitis would have conferred the ^dlice 
on their own patron alone, which Servilius, the organ 
of the senate, now declared the eojiiml-sion altocrether 
inexpedient. At the same Clodiiis, who had liccjine 
mdile, wan sowing dissension between Crassits and Pom- 
peius, and persuading the latter tluir oven secret violeuce 
might be apprehended from tlic jealousy of Ins associate. 
Tlie increasing turbulence of the pojailar ckniagogues 
made any decision of the afhiir imjiossible. Tlw city be- 
came once more a prey to internal tumults. The nobles 
began to collect their retainers from the country to pro- 
tect their champion Miio. The Clodiaiis, uovible to repel 
force by ft>rco, appealed in their turn to the tribunals, 
and impeached liiin witlioiit success, Tlie rridanie, C. 
Cato, persisted liowcver in htmssing tlie senaic 'with 
factious motions before the popular assembly. The statue 
of Jupiter on the summit of the Alban mount was struck 
by lightning, a portent which excited a general l«amc and 
raised a cry for recalling Lentuliis Irom his province. 
The consuls interfered by taking the auspi(‘es on the days 
t>f meeting, and thus vitiated tlie proceedings of the 
comitia. 

The consuls for the current year were men of more 
than ordinary resolution. The nobles elated by their 
•victory over Clodius, had juit all their strength at 

the recent elections, and the fasces had been deputed to 
Lentulus ^VlarceUinns, a determined partizan of the senate, 
and Marcius Philippus, who though connected with Caesar 
by marriage with his niece, was not tlie less strongly 
attached to the interests of his order. The vigilance <>!* 
these leaders kept the triumvirs at bay, and baffled the 
machinations of Clodius, though he was protected by his 
office as aedile from the impeachment \vitli which they 
threatened him. They sought to effect the election of 
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successors of similar principles to their own^ and more 
especially of L, Domitius Ahenobarbus^ a brother-in-law 
of M. Cato, a man inspired by his connexion, and not less 
by his own temper, with the dee2)est hatred of the 
tiaumvirs. Domitius openly declared that his first act in 
office should be to propose Caesar’s recall from his pro- 
vince ; and none could doubt thni once de})rived of his 
j)rovinc3 and his army, the chief of the Marians would be 
exposed to a ruthless persecution, to a sentence of banish- 
ment, or . even of death. A decree for his deprivation 
had already been moved, and strongly urged by a host 
of speakers. Averted for the moment by the eloquence 
of Cicero, whose brother Quintus the proconsul now 
distinguished with peculiar favoiii', it w’as still suspended 
over his head to descend at the first 02?portunity. Ctesar, 
aware of the danger of his position, was driven in self- 
defence to encourage the violence of the demagogues, as 
well as to support the claims which both Pompeius and 
Crassus now put forth for the consulship. 

With the appi’oach of winter Ctesar, as in tlie year 
preceding, had repaired to his Cisaljiine province. Station- 
ing himself at Lucca, the point nearest to Rome, ho 
presented himself to the friends who flocked to him from 
the city, bringing in their train political agents of every 
shade of party, spies, enemies and admirers. Consular^ 
and officials of every grade thronged the narrow streets of 
a provincial watering-place. A hundred and twenty 
Hetors might be counted at the proconsul’s door, while 
two hundred personages of senatorial rank, nearly one-half 
of the order, paid their court at his receptions. They found 
that the lustre of his achievements and the reserve of 
military command had not impaired the genial affability 
of his manners, or the active kindness of his deeds. 
Senators and knights returned to Rome, their ears tingling 
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with his compliments, their hands overflowing with liis 
benefactions. The spendthrift extolled his generosity : 
the prudent admired his dexterity; even the best and 
gravest bowed befoi'e the ascendancy of his character, in 
which they beheld the last pledge of pLi!)lie order, energy 
and securit}’. 

The state of affairs at Koine might indeed fill jill minds 
with the gravest alarm. The fatal crisis had arrivetl. The 
machineiy of the free-state could no li:)nger peidurin its 
functions. The consuls and the tribunes, the senate and 
the tribes mutually controlled each other's moveiiieiit, and 
paralysed the vital organs of the budy politic. The in- 
fluence of Crassirs and Pompeius luul eileetivilly httUlcd 
the suit of Domitiiis : but the nobles determined that if 
their own candidate could not sueeced, at least no com- 
petitor should prevail agtunst him. Day after dny the 
Cfmsuls intei’posed with adverse auspices, and forbade the 
tribes to assenilfle. The people, dee[>Iy impres.^ed with 
superstitious regard for the forms of their religion, even 
applauded Mnrcellinus for the spirit with whieli ho urged 
tiie will of the Gods against tlie passions of their own 
ieaders. He rcpliect to their insensate shouts by solemnly 
warning them that the time was coming when their voices 
tvould be no longer free. The consuls continued to 
abstain during the remainder of their term from all t!:e 
duties of their oflice. They neither relinquished the 
mourning in which they had chid themselves, nor atten- 
ded the public spectacles, nor feasted in the Caintol ou 
Joyce's solemn day, nor celebrated the great Latin festival 
on the Alban mount, but continued to conduct themselves 
in every thing as men under constraint, and magistrates 
deprived of their legitimate power. 

When at last the curule chairs became vacant, the im- 
patient candidates did not wait for the legitimate forms of 
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an interregnnra* The ti’jbiines in their interest convened 
the people, and summoned them to give their suffrages* 
Doinitius once more presented himself for election, and 
both force and bribery were employed probably on either 
side with equal recklessness. Young Crassus arrived from 
Graul with a detachment of the proconsuFs veterans, and 
at last overawed the opposition of the nobles. Domitius 
himself did not give way till an attendant had been slain 
at his side. The new consuls, Pompeius and Crassus, 
having obtained their own appointment by violating all 
law and justice, secured the other magistracies for their 
creatures by similar means. M. Cato, who was a candi- 
date for the prmtorship, was mortified by a rejection, ren- 
dered doubly vexatious by the infamy of Vatinius, the 
rival whom the triumvirs exalted over his head. 

Caesar had effected a hollow reconciliation between his 
colleagues in his conference with them at Lucca, and the 
wealth of the one had now contributed as much perhaps aa 
the influence of the other to their joint elevation. Never- 
theless the absent proconsul did not expect his own 
interests to meet •with much attention from them. He 
relied upon the zeal of private friends to make the per- 
sonal demands of the consuls a pretext for claiming the 
advantages he required for himself. Trebonius, one of the 
tribunes, proposed that Spain should be conferred upon 
Pompeius, and Syria upon Crassus, for a term of five 
years, together with unusual powers for levying troops 
and making peace and war. Immediately the proconsurs 
friends urged the prorogation of his government for a 
second period of five years also. They could plead the 
brilliancy of their patron’s services, and the danger of the 
crisis, at the moment when the German tribes were again 
crossing the Rhine. The province itself only half pacified, 
required to be organized by the same powerful hand 
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which had subdued it with such marvellous celerity. But 
Ctesar’s real objects, though well knowxi to all political 
observers, were not such as could be divulged in the 
Roman forum. The consuls themselves were luJy sen- 
sible of their colleague’s axu^iety to strengthen his prsitir u 
and multiply his resources for his future aggr:mrii2^ laevit : 
but they were bliiidetl, the one by vanity, ihe other by 
new-born aspirations ibr luiiitai'v gL»rv, to the risk ur‘ in- 
creasing his power, and iu tlielr eagerness to secure tiie 
prizes presented to them, desired tiiat Ciesar’s wia-iies 
should be gratified also. 

If the gravest members of tlie senate were inortided at 
the arrogance of the consids, still moi’c were they alaruitd 
at the deuiands of their daring ass(*ciate. It wa- luaniibst 
that these latter years of Civsar's government woind »r>»n- 
solidate his influence over his soldiers, wean theui ivoni 
the habits and prejudices ol‘ citizens, and teach them to 
centre in their le ider alone every feeling o( obedience tiud 
duty. Xo sooner therefore were? the.'C inothais made than 
the nobles girded themselves fur another struggle. It 
was not however Lucuilus and ServiHus and Cicero that 
now api>eared as formerly in the van, and Catulus had 
died five years before : M. Cato, the influence of whose 
grave consistency had become almost obliterated by daily 
collision with violence and vulgax’ity, and Fiivonius, a 
party brawler rather than a political chief, to whom the 
populace gave the name of Cato’s shadow, were the most 
active champions of the oligarchy. Of the tribunes, two 
only, Ateius and Aquilius, lent to their cause tiio high 
prerogatives of their office. But under such guidance the 
cause itself was in danger of being rendered ridiculous, 
Favonius being limited to an harangue of a single hour, 
consumed the whole iu reixionstrating against the short- 
ness of the time allotted him. Cato, to whom a double 
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space was conceded, launched forth into a general in- 
vective against the conduct of his opponents, tracing their 
violence and treachery through the whole sequence of 
political events, so that his time also was exliausted before 
he had reached the real point of discussion. Such were 
the infirmities of the men to whose discretion the in- 
dolence or despair of the nobles had now consigned their 
cause. 

Thus the whole day was consumed, and Cato gained 
his point so far as to retard the discussion by twenty-four 
hours. But it was about to be renewed on the morrow. 
Aquilius fearing now that the exasperation of his oppo- 
nents might drive them to violence to prevent his ai'>pear- 
ance next morning in the forum, j^assed the night in one 
of the curias on the spot. His ingenuity however was of 
little avail. Treboniua caused the doors of the buildino' 
to be blocked up, and kept his colleague in durance 
through the greater part of the ensuing day. At the same 
time he obstructed the passages which led to the foi’um, 
and excluded with a high hand Ateius, Cato, Favo- 
nius, and all the most notable men of their party. Some 
of them, indeed, contrived to slip unobserved into the 
assembly, while others forced their way into the inclosure 
over the heads of the crowd. Cato and Ateius were 
lifted upon men’s shoulders, and from that unsteady eleva- 
tion the voice of the tribune was heard above the din, 
proclaiming that the auspices were adverse, the proceed- 
ings illegal, and the assembly formally dissolved. He was 
answered by the brandishing of clubs, and by showers of 
stones ; swords and daggers were drawn in the affray, and 
the friends of the senatorial party were driven from the 
arena, not without bloodshed. Such were the tumultu- 
ary proceedings by which the triumvirs secured the ratifi- 
cation of their schemes. 
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In such scenes as these the consuls themselves had not 
scrupled to take part openly. Not long beforej at the 
election of tediles, the rube of Pompeiiis had been sprinkled 
with the blood of a victim of iioimlar fertjcity. This 
accident was shortly followed by the most fatal C(.mse- 
Cjuences. On his retuzai home, thus disligured, he vras 
met at his door by his wife Julia, snJienly iidhrmed of 
the fray and hastening to\velcome her husband on his safe 
arrival. The youtlilul matron^ devotedly attiielied to her 
spouse and flir advanced in ]iregnancv, was so much 
alarmed at the sight, that slie was seized with jwemature 
labour. The event gave a shock to her cop^iiiution fi’oai 
which, as will appear, size never wholly recovered. 

During the progress of these intrigues Ca*sM r was driving 
back the Germans from the soil of Gnnh and iixing the 
boundary of the empire once mure upon the Kliinc. Early 
in the summer he threw a bridge across thtit river, and 
retaliated the recent invasion by hunting the barbarians 
among their own forests. In su(*li a foriv there could 
have been little prospect of bc»uty, and Ckesar did not 
meditate any pcruianeut coni|uest ; but it employed his 
soldiers and inured them to hardships of a new kind; it 
excited the admiration and gratitude of the Gauls, and 
added to the i^enown of the successful warrior, who was 
the first of the Homans to cross the rapid torrent of the 
North, beyond which all was unknown and a[>paUing to 
the imagination of his countrymen. Eetracing his steps 
after an incursion of only fifteen days, the proconsul pre- 
pared himself for another expedition more distant and 
more hazardous : he was informed perhaps by this time of 
the prolongation of his imperium, and his mind already 
began to revolve wider plans of conquest, to enzbrace the* 
more extended period now assigned to it Britain peopled 
by the same nations as Gaul, was closely connected with 
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the neighbouring continent both in its religious and poli- 
tical relations. On its distant western shores, in the 
isle of Mona, was the sacred grove, the sanctuary of the 
Druidical worship, to which pilgrims resorted from the 
farthest limits of Gaul, for initiation in the holy mys- 
teries. The Veneti, as we have seen, were strictly allied 
with the tribes of the southern coast, while many of the 
Belgian clans had cast their otfsets on its eastern shores, 
and can'ied an admixture of Teutonic blood even to the 
centre of the island. Britain was famous also for the 
mineral treasures of the Cornish peninsula, and the shallow 
waters near the mouth of the Thames were noted for their 
deposit of pearls. The young patricians who served in 
CsBsar’s staff exulted in the prospect of this glittering 
plunder, and ui-ged their general perhaps to an adventure 
which prudence could hardly justify. Ctesar took with 
him no more than two legions, to explore for himself a 
country about which he seems to have received but little 
information. Hovering for some hours off the South 
Foreland, on the 26th of August, he dropped northward 
with wind and tide, and reached, as is generally believed, 
the beach of Walmer in the afternoon. The natives, ai)- 
prised of his intended descent, covered the heights in greai 
numbers, and opposed his landing with cries and menaces 
The Romans however speedily overcame all resistance, and 
planted their tents the same evening on the shore of 
Britain. The chiefs of the barbarians now sought to treat 
with the invader, and watch an opportunity for attacking 
him at an advantage. On the fourth night the tide rose, 
with the full moon and a gale perhaps from the north-east, 
to an unusual height. The Romans, little ac<]uainted with 
the^ movements of the tides, had taken no precaution 
against the violence of the waves, which overflowed the 
beach on which they had drawn up their vessels, drove 
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tliem from their mooriugs^ and dashed them against one 
another. The same gale dispersed the flotilla which bore a 
squadron of caviiliy to the camp. These disasters revived 
the courage of the islanders; they assailed one legion 
which had gone out in quest of supplies, and soon alier- 
^vards attacked the camp itself. As soon as Cmsar had 
I’epulsed them from his intrenehments he allowed iiogu- 
tiutions to be renewed, and was satisfied with the promise 
of a few hostages and a nominal tribute. Hastily refitting 
his vessels, to escape the dangers of navigation at tlic 
season of the equinox, he recrossed tJie eiiannel within 
three weeks from the day of his landing. Such was the 
inglorious result of the first aggression of Rome ou British 
independence. 

At the commeucenieut of the next year, the great pro- 
vince of Gaul beyond the Alps lay tranquil and submissive. 
The proconsul had still several years before him to or- 
ganize and mould it to his views, and he now more seri- 
ously contemplated the additi«m to it of a new conquest 
beyond its shores. He collected a large part of his forces 
on the coast of the Morini, and in the spring embarked 
five legions in six hundred vessels for the subjugation of 
the Britons, who, as he averred, had not fulfilled the stipu- 
lations of their treaty of the preceding year. Reaching the 
coast at the same point as in his former expedition, Ctesar 
restored the fortifications of his old camp for the protection 
of his stores and vessels, and marched bi>ldly into tlie 
country. He forced the passage of the Stour, wdiere the 
natives first encountered him ; but he was recalled by the 
disaster of his fleet which had been again shattered by a 
tempest. This caused some delay before he could put his 
legions once more in march, and the fear of a surprise com- 
pelled him to leave more than half his army behind him. 
The Britons, acting now with more combination under the 
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command of Cassivelaunus, king of the Trinobantes, ha- 
rassed him as he advanced by the rapid charges of their 
scythed cars’, but they offered him no general resistance 
till he reached the Thames, near the most southern angle 
of its course, where they were drawn up to dispute his 
passage. The Romans however crossed the river, swimming 
or wading, under cover of a shower of missiles discharged 
from the engines in their i-ear, and the consternation of the 
barbarians was crowned, it is said, by the sight of an 
elephant they employed in their ranks. By tliis time 
Ciesar had secured the assistance of some native chiefs, 
which was of more service to him than the success of his 
arms. He took and burnt the fastness to which Cassi- 
velaunus gave the title of his capital; hut the country, 
covered with forests and bristling with fortified stockades, 
was full of peril to an invader, and he was glad to admit 
his principal opponent to honourable terms, the delivery 
of a few hostages, and the precarious promise, as before, of 
an annual tribute. 

In the fii-st year of his command Coesar had delivered 
Gaul from the rival invasions of the Helvetii and Suevi; 
he had effected the subjugation of the South. In the 
second he had imposed his yoke upon the fiercest nations 
of the North ; in the third he had subdued the West. 
The campaigns of his fourth and fifth years had daunted 
the Germans and Britons on their own soil, and closed the 
gates of his province against foreign succours. , Gaul was 
occupied within, and fortified from without ; the proconsul 
might now hope to devote the remainder of his term to 
developing its I’esources for his future aggrandizement. 
His name was daily repeated with the liveliest acclama- 
tions by his countrymen ; Cicero himself, forgetful both of 
his dignity and his calling, was preparing to celebrate the 
“ Wars of Britain ” in heroic verse. But in fact the ge- 
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neral resistance of the Gauls had not yet begun- Hitherto 
a few of their nations had combated separately ; but now 
all had become alike sensible that the vain pretexts which 
the Romans had em[)loyed to establish themselves in the 
heart of their country only concealed the settled design of 
enslaving them. Paithful to the ancient policy of the 
senate, the chief of the popular party at Rome had over- 
thrown wherever he could in Gaul the government of the 
democracy, in favouring the elevation to sovereignty of 
ambitious chiefs, who surrendei’ed to him in return the 
independence of their countrymen. Thus he had placeil 
Tasgetius over the Carnutes, Commius over the Atre- 
bates, CWarinus over the Senones, Cingetorix over ihc 
Treviri. Dumnorix the -ZEduan boasted also that Ciesar 
had promised to make him king among his own people. 
Wherever the popular form of government was still al- 
lowed to exist, the proconsul had been cai’eful to create a 
Roman party which swayed the assemblies and corrupted 
the senate, influencing and at the same time betraying 
the counsels of their compatriots. Nor did he fail to seize 
adroitly another means of influence, by convening annually 
the general assembly of the states of Gaul. At these 
solemn meetings, by the fascination of his manners and the 
ascendant of his military glory, he gained the deputies of 
the most intractable barbarians, and guided the delibera- 
tions to which he gave the appearance of freedom* This 
was the specious instrument by which he recruited his 
armies, replenished his treasuries, raised or depressed states 
and chieftains at liis will. With the exactions levied from 
one tribe he sought the services of another, while he 
soothed all alike with the charms of Roman civilization 
and the prospect of Roman citizensliip. 

No genius however could avert the disappointment and 
mortification which every favour bestowed upon one neces- 

X 
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sarily excited in many rivals. Government by corruption 
must create a hundred open enemies for each hollow friend. 
Jfor were the agents whom Caesar was obliged to employ 
endowed with the sagacity and moderation of their chief, 
Gaul was a virgin soil for the exactions of the Roman 
official, and thousands of military and fiscal agents, quar- 
tered throughout the land, rushed upon the riches of the 
conquered as their own legitimate prize. Sensible of the 
disgust which was beginning to operate upon the minds 
of the chiefs, and apprehensive of their influence upon the 
multitudes, Csesar had carried with him into Britain those 
whom he most distrusted. Dumnorix, whom he had or- 
dered to accompany him, had fled from the camp. The 
proconsul insisted that he should be brought back dead 
or alive, and the fugitive had been slain by his pursuers. 
As the brother of Ctesar’s friend Divitiacus, his treachery 
had been pardoned on a former occasion ; but his impa- 
tience to reap the expected reward of his submission had 
impelled him to a rupture with his patron, and the example 
of the proconsuPs vengeance checked for a moment the in- 
trigues of the disaffected among his countrymen. On his 
return from Britain Caesar still found Gaul tranquil and 
apparently resigned. He held a meeting of the states at 
Samarobriva, his northern capital, and assured himself of 
their fidelity. The scarcity of provisions induced him to 
disperse his legions in distant quarters throughout the 
northern parts of the country ; but having no apprehension 
of any impending outbreak he set out himself for Italy, in- 
tending to pass the winter as usual within reach from Rome. 

Meanwhile the nations between the Loire and Rhine 
had concerted together a vast conspiracy. The chiefs 
by whom their councils were animated were the Eburon 
Ambiorix, and Indutiomarus the Treviran. They, were 
tp rush to arms as soon as Ca^ar had departed for 
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to invoke the assistance of the Germans and to fall upon 
the legions in their separate cantonments, cutting off all 
communication between them. The secret had been 
well kept ; but at the last moment a premature rising 
of the Carnutes retained Cfesar in Gaul. Ambiorix, who 
sujyposed him to have already crossed the Alps, invested 
the camp of Sabinus and Cotta, the advanced post of the 
Roman forces. Desf)airing of the success of an assault, 
he succeeded in convincing the lieutenants that the whtde 
of Gaul was in arms behind them, the Germans pouring 
over the Rhine in front, and induced them to quit their 
quarters and repair to the camp of Q. Cicei'o in the 
country of the Kervii. In the course of this movement 
the Romans were enveloped by the enemy in the midst of 
a forest, and cut to pieces. This success decided the 
tribes which still hesitated in the neighbourhood, and the 
Ebiirones combined with the Xervii and Aduatuci in at- 
tacking the entrenchments of Cicero. At the same time 
Indutiomarus overthrew bis rival Cingetorix, raised the 
Treviri, and threatened the camp of Labieiins in that 
quarter. The thirteenth legion was kcjjt in check by the 
nations of Armorica, and Cavarinus, the friend of the 
Romans among the Senones, was chased from his throne 
by the popular champion Acco. The Remi alone in the ; 
north of Gaul remained faithful to the republic, while the 
JEdui coerced the confederacies of the south, and still 
furnished supplies, and maintained the communications of 
the Romans. 

So general was the national feeling of hostility to Rome 
that Caesar at the head of two incomplete legions at 
Samarobriva was kept for some days in entire ignorance of 
all that was passing around him, and his officers in their 
distant quarters believed him to be already in Italy, or 
far advanced on his route thither. At last a Gaulish 
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slave reached him from Cicero’s beleaguered camp, and in- 
formed him of the destruction of two legions and the peril 
of a third. With his slender battalions he immediately- 
rushed to the rescue. Enveloped by vast multitudes of 
assailants, Cicero was unable for some days to hear of the 
succours which were at hand, which wei’e at last notified 
to him by a billet attached to an arrow, inscribed with 
Greek characters to baffle the vigilance of the enemy. 
Caesar might wish to conceal from the Gauls the number, 
small as it was, of the troops advancing to his relief. By 
contracting the ordinary extent of his camp he deceived 
their calculations, and enticed them to offer him battle on 
ground of his own choosing. He broke their onset, put 
them into confusion, and succeeded in bursting their lines 
and throwing himself into Cicero’s camp, where not one 
of the defenders in ten was still unwonnded. The Gauls, 
whose slight and excitable character was easily elated and 
as promptly dispirited, were cowed by this disappointment. 
Instead of concentrating their armies and redoubling their 
efforts to involve Caesar himself in the ruin from which his 
lieutenant had so narrowly escaped, they broke and dis- 
persed on all sides. Labienus issued from his camp, 
defeated and pursued Indutiomarus, who was speedily 
overtaken and slain. The whole confederacy was paralysed, 
and each state only sought to disguise or to atone for 
its own rebellion. But the proconsul was not now be-* 
trayed into false confidence. He remained through the 
winter in Gaul, and made preparations to meet the storm, 
which he expected to burst forth again in the coming 
spring. At the general assembly which he convoked at 
Samarobriva, the Senones, the Carnutes, and the Treviri 
refused to present themselves by their deputies. This 
amounted to a declaration of war, and Caesar rejoiced in 
the opportunity of redeeming the glory of his arms, and 
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crushing his foes nioi'e effectually. Fully prepared for 
the campaign he could attack them in detail. The 
Carnutes were saved from a signal chastisement by the 
intercession of the Eemi ; the Senones by the prayers of 
the -ZEdiii ; but Caesar was determined not to be baulked 
of a vengeance wdiich he intended should make a lasting 
impression upon the whole of Gaul, and now directed his 
forces against Ambiorix and the Eburones. This people 
were descendants of the Cimbric invaders, aliens from the 
rest of Gaul, and regarded jjcrhaps with jealousy by their 
neighboui’s. Cajsar ja'oclaimed them public enemies, and 
summoned all the tribes around to pillage and destroy 
them. The Gauls madly joined in the destruction of their 
allies, and the Romans looked calmly on while the whole 
nation was butchered, and the vast forests of Ardueuna 
ravaged with fire and sword. Cajsar next attacked the 
Treviri, w'hom he compelled once more to accept Cingetorix 
for their king; then drove the Menapii into the I’ecesses 
of the forests, and crossing the Rhine a second time, 
forbade the Germans to turn their eyes to the left bank 
of their frontier stream. Ambiorix had escaped the 
pursuit of the Romans, but Acco was seized and delivered 
to the semblance of a trial before the assembly of the 
Gauls convened on the soil of the Carnutes. He was 
condemned and executed as the author of his countrymen’s 
revolt, while the ministers of the national religion were 
ordered to brand with excommunication the inferior ac- 
complices of his crime. 

Gaul was pticified for the second time, and the pro- 
consul could venture once more to cross the Alps, and 
observe from the frontier of his province the intrigues 
of the capital. But far beyond the bounds of Italy the 
rumour had already flown that there w’-as deep dissension 
among the triumvirs, and that the anarchy so long pre- 
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valent in the city was about to issue in civil war. In the 
depths of their forests, where the bravest and most restless 
of the Gaulish chiefs still met to murmur at their 
humiliation and to concert new measures of revolt, these 
rumours were hailed with hope and exultation. Caesar 
had raised his army of occupation to ten legions, and of 
these, while two were stationed among the Treviri in the 
North, and the same number among the Lingones in the 
East, to watch the lower and the upper Rhine, six were 
collected together in the country of the Senones, a centre 
from which every quarter could be equally checked and 
menaced. But Caesar himself was absent, and the deep 
snow on the mountains seemed to close Gaul against him 
through the winter season. It was in the centre of Gaul, 
the country of the Carnutes, where the hostility of the 
people was stimulated by the religious fanaticism of the 
Druids, that the explosion was about to burst out. At 
Genabus on the Loire, the Roman traders had established 
themselves in considerable numbers. The population rose, 
the strangers were surprised and massacred. On the 
same day the news of the deed of vengeance was carried 
by coui'iers, duly posted in expectation of it, no less than 
a hundred and sixty miles to the frontiers of the Arverni. 
There a young chief, whose father Celtillus had been put 
to death by his countrymen for aspiring to the sovereignty, 
and who was ambitious perhaps himself of earning a throne 
by devotion to their service, at once called together his 
dependents and raised the standard of revolt. To *bia 
young warrior the Romans gave the name of Ver- 
cingetorix, and so we may continue to denominate him, 
though the title is supposed to be properly an oflScial 
rather than a personal designation ; for the Arvernians, 
catching the flame of his enthusiasm seized their arms at 
his bidding and proclaimed him their cham pion and 
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Presently the Senones and Parisil, the Pictones and 
Cadurci, the Turoiies, Aulerci, Lemovices, and Andi, 
all the tribes from the Seine to the Gai'onne, joined in one 
loud cry of defiance to tlie oppressor. Tliey unanimously 
saluted Vercingetorix as their leader, and submitted to 
the levies of men, money and arms which he imposed iipici 
them. His rule vras harsh, his requisititnis severe. Any 
appearance of sxiinneness in the cause was avenged witii 
flames and tortures. The loss of an eye or an ear xvas 
his lightest punishment for trifling ofFcnces. 

To raise the -ZEdux from their supine submission, to 
menace the province, and to crush the legions, were the 
objects of the cliiefraiu who found himself thus suddenly 
at the head of so many nations and such numerous armies. 
He dii'ccted one division of his forces upon the South, 
while he marched himself nox'thwards to attack tlic 
Homan cantonments. But his route lay through the 
country of the Boii, an Helvetian ti'ibe, as has been 
already mentioned, attached as clients to the ^dui, by 
threatening whom ho hoped to I’ouse the feai's of their 
pati'ons, and exhibit to them the power and resolution 
of the great Gaulish confedei’acy. Meanwhile Cmsar had 
crossed the Alps in spite of every obstacle, traversed the 
province at the head of a few battalions hastily collected, 
and climbing the avenues six feet deep In snow, had 
thrown himself like a thundci'bolt upon the defenceless 
Arverni. The cries of his compatriots compelled Ver-- 
cingetorix to retrace his steps homewards; but Caesar 
had already recrossed the Rhone at Vienna, enveloped 
himself in a small squadron of horse, and skirting the 
banks of the Saone with forced marches, had traversed 
the whole country of the ^dui, whose fidelity he dis- 
trusted, without allowing himself to be discovered. He 
was now safe in the midst of his ten legions, and with 
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sucli a force he could repel all attacks and cut his way in 
any dii'ection he chose. His first care was to avenge on 
the spot the massacre of Genabus, which he took and 
abandoned to fire and sword. Thence crossing the 
Loire he descended upon Avaricum, the capital of the 
Bituriges. Vercingetorix, warned but not dismayed by 
the disasters he had encountered, now counselled the 
Gauls to abandon their fortresses which were unfit 
to resist the military skill of the assailant, and to de» 
stroy the cities in which he might find shelter and 
supplies, while they hovered around his flanks and cut off 
from him every means of subsistence. The Bituriges 
were persuaded to destroy twenty of their strongholds ; 
but Avaricum, their capital, they could not be prevailed 
on to surrender. A vast army was assigned for its de- 
fence ; but the Homans climbed the walls, drove the 
garrison into the centre of the town, and there out them 
to pieces after a desperate resistance. 

Within the walls of Avaricum, Cassar found the sup- 
plies he needed ; for the JEdui, still vacillating between 
the two parties in arms, had been slow and reluctant in 
responding to his demands. He put a period to their 
indecision by appearing before their assembly at the head 
of his legions, and settling with a high hand the disputes 
of two rival claimants for the supreme magistracy. Calling 
upon them to raise ten thousand auxiliaries for his ser- 
vice, he detached Labienus northward with four legions 
to suppress an insurrection of the Senones and Parisii, 
while he led the larger division of his forces against 
the Arverni in person. Vercingetorix had retired behind 
the Allier and broken the bridges; but the proconsul 
found means of transporting himself across the stream, 
and drove the enemy to take refuge under the defences of 
their great city Gergovia. The hill on which this city 
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stood was too extensive to bo blockaded hy six legions ; 
the Gaulish forces before it were numerous and resolute, 
nor would their leader permit himself to be drawn from 
liis vantage ground. Ctesar feared the disastrous eifect 
of withdrawing from the perils lie had provoked; the 
JEdui in his rear anticipating his destruction had revolted 
and massacred the Eoman settlers in Xoviodunum, and 
the fidelity of their auxiliary cohorts was sliakcn even in 
his camp. In this extremity he made a bold attempt to 
surprise Gergovia; and he did not succeed. He had 
withdrawn the Gaulish army to a distance by a false 
attack, and his foremost battalions had entered their lines 
and reached the foot of the city wails, when the return 
of the enemy in irresistible numbers foi'ced him suddenly 
to recall them, and to rush with tlie tenth legion which he 
kept in reserve to rescue them from assailants on either 
side. The loss of the Romans was severe, and they could 
hardly disguise their defeat by delaying for two days to 
break up from the lines which were no longer tenable. 
CsBsar was now in full retreat before au exulting and 
impetuous enemy. The ./Edui had already declared 
against him, and broken the biddges of the Loire to check 
his progress and pre%’ent his joining the legions of 
Labienus, which meanwhile were sorely pi*essed by the 
enemy in the North. Even could Coesar have determined 
to surrender all his conquests, abandon his lieutenant, 
and seek his own safety in the province, the barrier of 
the Cevennes was not to be easily surmounted under the 
hot pursuit of the victorious Arvernians. But in the 
midst of his disasters Csesar thought not of escape, but 
only of victory. To escape indeed from the Gauls would 
have been to throw himself into the hands of his enemies 
at home; and he had no alternative but to conquer be* 
yond the Alps, or to perish within them. He decided on 
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pushing northward to the Seine, and directing his march 
through the centre of the .^ISiluan territory, he defied and 
cowed the resistance of his faithless allies. Behind him 
the enemy gathered in increasing swarms, and threatened 
to sweep into their vast confederacy the tribes of the 
Garonne and Ehone, which had long been counted among 
the subjects of the republic. But the nations of the 
North rushing upon Labienus with too much impetuosity, 
suffered a disastrous defeat, and the two Roman armies 
once more united could at last I’ecover breath, and offer 
a firm fi’ont to the enemy. 

The Gauls full of hoi)e and confidence now prepared 
for a final campaign. The Remi, Lingones and Treviri 
alone held aloof fi’om the general assembly of their states ; 
the two former from unabated terror of the Roman name, 
the latter occupied by a fresh invasion from Germany. 
The -®dui were now formally deposed from the supremacy 
they had so long usurped among their countrymen, while 
the post of honour was seciured to the Arvernians by the 
merits of Vercingetorix. To the Anvemian chief the 
command of the combined army was unanimously assigned. 
He foresaw that Caesar would endeavour to regain the 
province, and he engaged the Allobroges to guard the 
points at which he might attempt to cross the upper Rhone, 
while he led the naain body of his numerous forces to 
watch his movements, hover upon his march, and drive 
him into the snare which he had laid for him. Caesar, 
on his part, surrounded by a hostile population and 
harassed by the operations of a bold and enterprising ad- 
versary, the first military genius that had ever been pitted 
against him, collected all his forces and kept them well 
together. He broke up from all his .cantonments in the 
North and abandoned every conquest, seeking only to 
bring his legions safely within the frontiers of the old 
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Roman province, and there collect himself for future 
aggression. Confident however of his power in the open 
field he courted an engagement, assured that he could at 
least disguise the ignominj- of his retreat by a brilliant 
victory. The Grauls failed not to give him the desired 
opportunity. Impatient of their chaiopion’'s cautious 
tactics, and believing the flying enemy to be witliin their 
grasp, they insisted on being led against him. They 
fought with the impetuous bravery of their nation, while 
their general provided by fortifications in tlieir rear for the 
chances of a reverse. But once checked, broken and put 
to flight, they could no longer rally even behind their 
entrenchments. Yercingetorix was compelled to abandon 
his position, and guide the routed multitudes to the 
neighbouring city of Alesia. At tins phiee, which is said 
to be the modern Alise, to the west of Dijon, besides the 
inclosure of the city itself, on the summit of a lofty hill, a 
large camp had also been constructed, and here he hoped 
to maintain eighty thousand warriors behind imprcgntible 
defences. 

Ctesar at once changed his plans, and determined to 
bring the destinies of Gaul and liis own fortunes to issue 
at a single blow. He turned his victorious legions to the 
right, and sate down before the ramparts of Alesia, where 
the enemy had collected his last great army to await his 
onset. He formed a line of circumvallation round the 
whole of the Gaulish works, blockading in one sweep the 
camp and the city, an army equal to his own in number, 
and an innumerable crowd of unarmed fugitives. Through 
these lines Vei'cingetorix attempted in vain to break, 
and while famine was beginning to make itself felt in his 
straitened quarters, called loudly upon his countrymen 
for assistance. Meanwhile he drove the helpless and 
unarmed, the women and children, under the Roman en- 
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trenchments : the Romans repulsed them with ruthless 
barbarity, and they perished of hunger between their 
friends and their enemies. 

The besieged, thus relieved from the demands of many 
mouths, awaited in anxious suspense the arrival of succours. 
At last the Grauls assembled in vast numbers in the rear 
of the beleaguering army, and the signal was given for a 
simultaneous attack upon it from within and from without. 
The Romans defended their lines with undaunted energy, 
until the exterior assailants, to whom a retreat was open, 
withdrew from the unavailing contest. It was not till 
every ray of hope had departed, and no chance remained 
of averting the last horrors of famine, that the besieged 
army consented to lay down its arms. The gallant Ver- 
cingetorix offered himself as a sacrifice for his countrymen. 
Arrayed in his brightest armour and mounted on his war 
horse, he rode through the open gates, and leapt from his 
saddle at the feet of the proconsul. The lives of his fob 
lowers were assured to them, but one captive was allotted 
as a slave to each of the victors; the remnant were 
allowed to go free, and vaunt the generosity of the con- 
queror. But the bravest champion of Gaulish independ- 
ence was reserved to grace the proconsurs future triumph, 
and to perish in the prison under the Capitol by the death 
of Pontius the Samnite, or the Numidian Jugurtha. 

The lenient policy which Caesar now adopted towards 
the Arverni and the ^dui seems to have been eminently 
successfuL The governing class in both these states had 
in fact been driven into the war against their own inclina- 
tion: the elevation of Vercingetorix to supreme command 
had inflamed the jealousy of the chiefs of both tribes, and 
they submitted again to the Roman yoke quietly, perhaps 
even gratefully. The spirit of resistance was not however 
quelled in other parts of Gaul, though the means which 
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had rendered it formidable had been broken and destroyed. 
New chiefs and fresh battalions appeared in various quar- 
ters, but the want of concert bafl3ed their efFoi*ts, and 
made them an easy prey to the invaders. The Bituriges 
and Carnutes, the Suessiones and Treviri, were crushed 
once more in rapid succession ; and fiuallj- in the next 
year a motley horde of fugitives and robbers, under the 
adventurer Drappes, was cut to pieces at Uxellodimum on 
the Dordogne. The subjugation of the vast region be- 
tween the Alps, the Rhine and the Pyrenees was com- 
pleted in the eighth year of Cjesur's procousulship. In 
eight campaigns ho had taken, it is said, more than eight 
hundred cities, had worsted three hundred nntions, had 
encountered three millions of men in arms, of whom he 
had slain one million, and made prisoners of an e(juiil 
number. This mighty conquest, the records of which 
have been preserved to us more fully and distinctly than 
those of any similar achievement of antiquity, if indeed 
antiquity offers any achievement to com}>are with it, has 
merited a proportionate share of our attentiuji. 

The termination of the conquest of Gaul found the 
work of pacification already far advanced. C insures policy 
was essentially different from that of his predecessors in 
provincial administration. The provinces on either side of 
the Alps had been bound to the car of the republic by the 
iron links of garrisons and colonies. Large tracts of 
land had been wrested from the conquered people, and 
conferred upon such Roman citizens as would exchange 
for foreign plunder the security of their own homes, and 
maintain the outposts of the empire in the midst of pros- 
trate enemies. But the ancient system of the republic 
could not be extended to the vast territories which she was 
now suddenly invited to organize. Nor was it Cassar’^s 
wish to bring Rome thus, as it were, into the provinces : 
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his object was, on the contrary, to approach the Gaulish 
proYincials to Rome, to give them a pride and interest in 
the city of their conquerors. The first step towards 
making citizens of the Gauls was to lighten to them the 
Roman yoke as much as possible. Accordingly, Ca3sar 
established no colonies in the wide regions he added to the 
empire. He left to the natives their lands as well as their 
laws and their religion. He allowed the appearance of 
freedom to most of their states. He was not afraid to 
trust the most spirited of their tribes with this flattering 
boon. Not only the Arverni, the ^dui and the Bituriges, 
but even the fierce and intractable Treviri, were indulged 
with the title of independent communities. They retained 
their magistrates and their senates, guided, we may sup- 
pose, by Roman agents. Other states were taken into 
alliance with Rome. The tribute required of the pro- 
vincials was softened by the name of military assessment ; 
and that it might not press heavily upon them, the annual 
sura was definitely fixed at the moderate amount of forty 
millions of sesterces, about 350,000/. of our money. Hon- 
ours and privileges were showered upon chiefs and cities. 
But after all the manner of the magnanimous Roman won 
as many hearts as his benefactions. When he saw the 
sword which had been wrested from him in battle with the 
Arvernians, suspended in the temple of its captors, he re- 
fused to reclaim it, saying, with a gracious smile, that the 
offering was sacred. 

Besides the Gauls themselves Cgesar had yet another 
enemy within the bounds of his ample province, whom it 
was impossible to conciliate and impolitic to coerce. The 
senate, towards whom his position had now become one of 
open defiance, had established the stronghold of its in- 
terests in the cities of the Narbonenais. From the time 
that Pompeius had conducted his legions through that 
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country against Sertorius, driving before him Perperna 
and the remnant of the Marians, the south of Gaul had 
been filled with the agents of the senatorial party, and 
its resources applied to the promotion of its policy. Pom- 
peius, after his return to Rome, had continued, in fact, ? 
govern the province by the hands of Foiiteius, and other 
proconsuls, up to the moment of Caesar’s arrival there. 
The new governor set himself at once to undo the work 
of his predecessors. He exerted himself to recover the 
favour of the Massilians, by doubling the benefits his rival 
had already conferred upon them. He extended tlie 
limits of their territory, and increased the tributes tliey 
derived from it. He projected at lenst the building of a 
city, and formation of a naval station at Forum JuHi. 
though it IS uncertain whether he actually completed nr 
even commenced it. Ills adherents, huth Ibmiaii and 
provincial, he rewarded doubtless with lands and largesses: 
and placed the machine of governiaeut, with all its emolu- 
ments and responsibilities, in hands devoted to his interests. 
But though Gaul was pacified, the proconsul still kept his 
legions within their camps for future service ; and taught 
them to look for ampler favours and distinctions from 
attaching themselves indissolubly to his fortunes. As for 
the conquered Gauls themselves, Coesar readily compre- 
hended the genius of their nation, and placing himself at 
the head of their military spirit, converted the flower of 
their youth into a great Roman army. The legions, indeed, 
with which he had effected the conquest, had been prin- 
cipally of Gaulish blood and language : the republic had 
furnished him with no troops from Italy. The legions 
numbered seventh, eighth, and ninth, which Csesar found 
in the Cisalpine, were probably the levies of Metellus in 
that region, when he closed the Alps against the retreat 
of Catilina. The tenth legion had been raised by Pom- 
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ptinus in the Transalijine province to combat the Ailo- 
broges. The eleventh and twelfth were the pi'oconsul’a 
hasty conscription in his province at the commencement 
of his first campaign. The thirteenth and fourteenth 
were raised from the same countries to oppose the great 
confederacy of the Belgians. Of these the latter had 
been out to pieces by the Ebui-ones ; but another four- 
teenth and a fifteenth also were afterwards levied in the 
Gaulish provinces. But a small portion of these soldiers 
could have been of genuine Roman or Italian extraction, 
with the full franchise of the city : they were levied no 
doubt from the native population of the numerous states 
which had been endowed with the rights of Latium. It 
was contrary to the first rule of military service to admit 
mere aliens into the ranks of the Roman legion, or to 
form supplemental legions of the unenfranchised provin- 
cials. But each of these divisions was attended by an 
unlimited number of cohorts, which, under the title of 
aitxiUa, were equipped for the most part in the same 
manner as itself, and placed under the same discipline and 
command. The common dangers and glories of a few 
campaigns, side by side, had rendered the Gaulish auxiliary 
no less efficient than the legionary himself. Cmsar sur- 
rounded himself with an ample force of this description, 
and swept into its ranks a large number of men of note 
and influence in their respective cities. One entire legion 
indeed he did not scruple to compose of Gauls alone, an 
audacious irmovation which struck many of his country- 
men with dismay and wonder. The helmets of this legion 
were distinguished by the figure of a lark, or a tuft of its 
plumage, upon their crests, from whence the legion itself 
received its name, Alauda. The Gauls admired the spirit 
and vivacity of the bird, and rejoiced in the omen. Fond 
af the excitement of a military life, vain of the oonsidera- 
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tion attached to the profession of arms^ proud of them 
selves and of their leaders, they found united in Cassar’s 
service all the charms which most attracted them. Xo 
captain ever knew better how to win the personal affec- 
tion of his soldiers, while he comiaaiuled their respect. 
The general severity of his discipline enhanced the favour 
of his indulgence. Even the studied appearance of 
capi'ice, and the rudeness he could mingle seasonably with 
the refined urbanity of his manners, hit the humour oi the 
camp, and delighted the fanc3' of his followers. Accord- 
ingly he enjoj^ed poj)iilarit3" among his troops, such tis was 
seldom attained or sought by Koman generals, who stili 
exercised the stern discipline of the old repu]>lic in camps 
to which its blind obedience and loyal devotion had be 
come unknown. Among Caesar’s contemporaries it was 
remarked with admiration that throughout his Gallic 
t ampaigns his soldiers never mutinied, and onlj- once mur- 
mured ; veterans and recruits quailed with equal submis- 
sion at Lis rebuke. The toils and privations thej” endured 
in their marches and sieges more appalled the enemj" than 
even their well known bravery in the field. Xothing 
could induce them, wdien captured, to turn their arms 
against him, while Pompeius and Eucullus had been con- 
stantly confronted by renegades from their own ranks. 
Hence their repeated triumphs over numbers, and every 
other advantage ; the renown they hence acquired charmed 
away the malice or patxdotism of the Gauls, and precipi- 
tated them, as we shall soon see, once more upon Italy 
under the banners of their conqueror Ehnself* 


T 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WAR mTH PAETHIA, AOT> DEFEAT AND DEATH OF CSASSUS. — 
DISSOLUTION OF THE TKIUMVIRATB AND EDPTDEE BETWEEN 
C.aESAB ANJ> THE SENATE. 

A. rr. 699—705. B. c. 55—49. 

While Cassar kept his view fixed steadily on Rome 
dui’ing the long period of his absence from it, not less had 
his countrymen, of all ranks and parties, followed with 
watchful eyes the career of their proconsul, his marches 
and retreats, his perils and his victories- Year by year 
they had listened to the pompous detail of his successes 
recited in the solemn decrees of the senate; they had 
beheld the edifices with which he decorated the city 
resplendent with the trophies of the conquered Gauls; 
they had admired the rapturous encomiums of their deej)- 
toned orator, who had exalted the triumphs of Caesar 
above the most glorious imperators of the ancient days. 

itfarzws,” exclaimed Cicero, arrested the deluge of the 
Gauls in Italy : but he never penetrated into their abodes^ 
he never subdued their cities, Caesar has not only repulsed 
the Gauls : he has conquered them. The Alps irere once 
the barrier between Italy and the barbarians : the Gods had 
placed them there for that very purpose:^ for by them Rame 
was protected through the perils of her infancy^ JVrtc? let 
them sink and welcome : from the Alps to the Ocean she has 
henceforth no enemy to fearJ* 

And this was the man who had been only known, but a 
few years before, as th^ profligate spendthrift, the elegant 
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debauchee, the fixshionable gallant, ■whose amours with 
noble matrons had offended grave and pious citizens, while 
the imputation of still viler connexions had furnished food 
to satirists and lampooners. Caesar's transcendent genius 
had extorted reluctant acknowledgments, us it shone forth 
with growing lustre in the progress of his civil career : but 
his enemk'S might still hope from the apparent weakness 
of his bodily health, the slenderness of his frame, the 
paleness of his complexion, the attacks of epilepsy to 
which he was subject, that he would sink under the toils 
of protracted warfare in which his amidtion had entangled 
him. But as one campaign followed another, his country- 
men heard with amazement that this tender nursling of a 
patrician lady-chamber was climbing mountains on foot, 
swimming rivers on skins, riding his clnirger without a 
bridle, and making his bed among the rains and snows of 
the inhospitable Xorth, in the depth of forests and mo- 
rasses. If ever he allowed himself to be carried in a Utter, 
he spared his limbs only to exercise his mind : lie read 
and wrote on various and abstruse subjects, he maintained 
an immense correspondence both private and official, and 
dictated to four and sometimes even to seven amanuenses 
at the same time. 

The prolongation of Caesar’s command for a second 
period of five years might seem to decide the question 
whether the affairs of the republic should henceforth be 
conducted on the old principles of the constitution, or 
whether its practical working was not already definitively 
changed. By the people it was heltj as a pledge of the 
future advancement of their avowed favourite to supreme 
power, which they were no longer reluctant to concede to 
him; by the senate it was viewed with bitter vexation, 
tempered only by the prospect of defeat and ruin which 
might accrue to him, in the chances of war, from the grati- 
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fication of his inordinate ambition. Pompelus and Crassus, 
however5 were reconciled to their colleague’s advancement^ 
and had even laboured to promote it^ by the share of 
power and distinction which they secured at the same 
time to themselves. Pompeius, as i>roconsul of Spaiu^ re- 
joiced in finding himself once more at the head of an 
army. Six legions were assigned him for maintaining the 
provinces beyond the Pyrenees which were combined 
under his sole government : but he was allowed to ad- 
minister this extensive command by the hands of his lieu- 
tenants, and he pretended to make it a merit with the 
senate that he remained himself in Italy, instead of placing 
himself at the head of an armament so menacing to public 
liberty. This however was a violation of ancient usage 
altogether unprecedented ; it was a step towards monarchy, 
to which no citizen could shut his eyes, and for the mo- 
ment it placed Pompeius on a higher elevation than either 
of his colleagues. He spent the remainder of his consul- 
ship in devising sumptuary enactments to appease the 
querulous murmurs of Cato and the old-fashioned purists 
among the nobles, as well as to satisfy the envious com- 
plaints of the needier classes. With the people he sought 
also to ingratiate himself by the arts of the most profuse 
of the demagogues. Haunted by the i-emembrance of his 
early popularity, he was secretly mortified at the difficulty 
he now experienced in recovering it. An opportunity 
offered at the opening of his splendid theatre in the field 
of Mars, upon which he had staked his credit for magnifi- 
cence and generosity. This was the first edifice of the 
kind constructed at Home of stone, and destined for per- 
manence. Within the circuit of its walls it could accom- 
modate forty thousand spectators, no small portion of the 
free male population of the city, and it was adorned with a 
profusion of gold, marble and precious stones, the spoil of 
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many an oriental city, such as the HTcstern wcrLl never 
before %yitnessecl. That such excessive niagsiifieenee might 
not seera lavished on a work of mere luxury, a temple 
was attached to it, dedicated to "V^enus tlic o<'>nqaer« i% so 
placed that the seats of the theatre might ^ervo as a llight 
of stairs to the sacred edifice. The eei^euiony of its ctm* 
secration was attended by shows and games : five himdred 
lions were hunted and slaughtered in rlie arena, and 
eighteen eleiihants, a nobler and rarer prey, v/cre opposed 
to trained bands of gladiators. The destnictiuii of these* 
half-reasoning animals was a spectacle hltherti* unkai*wn 
to the bloody sports of the Romans, and tlie citizens, it i>. 
said, were moved to pity and disgust at tlicir figonies and 
wailings. 

IVIeanwhile Crassiis did not wait for the tt?rmination of his 
year of office to seize the reins of his provincial command. 
For sixteen years he had not appeared in the camp, and 
ill the interval Poinpeius had subjugated Asia, and Ctesar 
gone fur to reduce Gaul. Ho was in haste to revive the 
remembrance of his youthful exploits, and to rival tin,* 
maturer triumphs of his inoi’e fortunate colleagues. The 
proconsul of Gaul had crossed the Rhine and the Briti^li 
Channel, but no Roman had yet penetrated to tlie Indus 
or the Persian Gulf, and Crassus boldly vaunted that he 
would reach the furthest limits of the East. Csnsar 
flattered his hopes and encouraged his w’ildest dreams. 
But the open avowal of schemes of war and conquest, in 
countries with which the republic had no patent grounds 
of quarrel, might shock the religioug feelings of some at 
least among the citizens ; it was easy to play upon such 
scruples, and the nobles, jealous of their proconsul, 
suborned a tribune, Ateius, to denounce his projected in- 
vasion. Ateius met him at the gates of the city as he 
was quitting it, with a burning brasier in his hand, and 
casting incense into the flames devoted the impious 
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aggressor to the infernal Grods. So well did he act hu 
part as to make a deep impression on the minds both of 
citizens and soldiers, and from that moment the expedi- 
tion of Crassus seemed to be attended by a succession of 
direful omens. 

Since the brilliant victories of Pompeius the Roman 
power in the East had grown in strength and increased 
in influence. JEinilius Scaurus, the conqueror’s quaistnr, 
whom he had left in Syria with two legions, to awe the 
Parthians and coerce the Arabs on the frontiers, had 
settled the aflFairs of the neighbouring nations during 
three years at his pleasure. Scaurus had been succeeded 
by Marcius Philippus, and afterwards by Lentulus Mar- 
cellinus, who had maintained the Roman authority unim- 
paired, if they had net extended it. This advanced post ol 
the empire was surrounded and watched by crafty and rest- 
less enemies ; an enterprising proconsul might easily find 
or make employment for his legions. On the side of the 
Euphrates there was glory to be acquired ; riches might 
he extorted on the banks both of the Jordan and the Nile. 
Gabinius, the notorious instrument of Pompeius. and the 
patron of Clodius, had obtained the province of Syria in 
the year 697, after his consulship, and had there found 
means to repair the fortunes he had shattered in his 
licentious career. Some successful expeditions against 
the Arabs and the defeat of Alexander, a prince of 
Judea, who had raised a revolt in Palestine, had secured 
him the title of imperator. He abolished the regal title 
in Palestine, and divided the country into five provinces, 
governed by a supreme council. But the senate at the in- 
stigation of Cicero, his bitter and much injured enemy, 
and of the publicans whose extortions he had repressed to 
enlarge the sphere of his own, had refused to decree him 
the honour of a supplication. A second revolt of the 
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Jews had already evinced the indomitable character of 
that people. Gabiniiis had left to hitf quaestor M. Anto- 
nius, a rude and dissipated soldier, but of p’oat bravery, 
the task of chastising the insurgents, which he performed 
with ferocious zeal. The proconsul hiir*sclf v;jis oeeupied 
by other schemes. Mithridiites and OroUes, alter assassin- 
ating their father Phraates, had disputed the posses.^ion of 
the throne of Purthia, and Mithridutes, woi>tcd in the 
contest, had engaged to lead the legions nf Gabinlus 
against the brother who had overihrown him. The 
Roman general had already crossed the Euphrates when 
he was induced by a bribe of ten tliousaial rahnts to 
undei'take, in defiance of the senate and of tlie Silwlliine 
oracles, the restoration of Ptuleinanis Aidetes to the 
throne of Egj-pt. On returning fn»m tlib expedition, 
whieli he had easily accomplished, he wa« ]*rep;iriiig to 
resume his designs against Parthia, when he was arrested 
by the arrival of Crassus. At Romo he found bis armies 
inflamed with fuiy against him. He was tioense*! of trea- 
s*m to the state by Cicero himself ; but tlie lirilx.-s he had 
handled in Asia now served him well, though he was 
forced to disgorge his Egyptian gold to buy au acquittal. 
He was impeached however a second time, and now de- 
fended by his recent accuser out of complaisance to Pom- 
peiiis, who was disposed to sci'cen him. Confident in this 
turn of fortune, or impoverished by the requisitions so lately 
made upon him, he neglected to secure the suflVages of his 
judges, and the eloquence of the versatile oratt^r failed to 
convince them. Gabinius was at Jast e<jindemned, and 
driven into banishment. 

The Parthians, the most powerful nation of the East, 
who occupied the realm of Cyrus and Darius from the 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf, from the Euphrates to the 
summits of Emodus and Paropamisus, claimed descent 
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from the natives of the narrow tract of habitable land 
which lies on the banks of the Ochus, between sandy 
plains on one side and mountains on tlie other. They 
were an offset from the teeming hive of nations known to 
the ancients by the general name of Scythiansj to the 
moderns by the appellation not less vagne of Tartars, 
whose swarms have continued in every age to 2>ress upon 
the frontiers of civilization, both in the East and in the 
West. Two hundred years after the death of Alexander 
the Great, the Parthians had overthrown the Macedonian 
dynasty in Seleucia. They threatened the throne of the 
Antioclii in Syria, and the successors of the Grecian con- 
querors on the Orontes were only saved from the barba- 
rians to fall under the yoke of the Romans. When the 
two great conquering races met at last on the banks of 
the Euphrates, the tide of Eastern aggression was defini- 
tively checked. The power of Rome, though destined to 
fall at last under the accumulated pressure of the Northern 
nations, served for many hundred years as the last bulwark 
of civilization, which the Greeks, who had done so much 
to extend it, had proved themselves incapable of defending. 
The Parthians had at this time exchanged the rude sim- 
plicity of their nomade ancestors for the voluptuous plea- 
sures of their Hellenic capitals, and had lost much of the 
spirit as well as of the manners of their great chieftain 
Arsaces. But their weakness resulted perhaps more from 
the divisions of their rulers than from the corruption of the 
nation, which still retained its fame for martial prowess, 
and especially for tb^ expertness of its bowmen, who, clad 
in suits of chain mail, and mounted on swift horses, were 
equally formidable in the charge and the retreat 

Though warned by the menaced invasion of Gabinius of 
the aggressions he might expect on the part of his suc- 
cessor, Orodes had made no preparation to repel the first 
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advance of Crassus, or to dispute the pas.^ugc of the Eu- 
plirates. The new proconsul had no sooner arrived at the 
seat of his government than he directed the movement of 
his troops towards that river. Throwing a bridge aert .rs 
the sti*eam, he transpoi'ted his annv into Oerhoeue, tlic 
king of which country, named A]>gariis, was depeiideut 
upon the Parthian monarchy. In this an^l other neighbour- 
ing districts of Mesopotamia Crassus etlecred the captuie 
of several towns, in which he planted Rtanaii garrisons: 
but the title of impei-ator, which he deuiaiided of his 
soldiers, was earned by no important successes. He i’e- 
tired to winter in Syria. His preparations for a niure 
extensive conquest were as yet incomplete; but it was 
noticed that had he pushed on at once to Babylon and 
Seleucia, he might have dictated terms to the enemy in 
his own palaces. He employed himseli* thniugli the namths 
of cessation from military operations in aurassing plunder 
from the subjects and allies of the republic, valuing and 
amercing the miuiiclj)al revenues of his cities, and weighing, 
it is said, \\ith his own hands the treasures of the famous 
shrine of Atargatis at Hierapolis. He made a progress 
also to Jerusalem, aiAd demanded the costliest ornuments 
of its temple, which the priests attempted to rescue by the 
offer of a magnificent present. Crassus accepted the bribe 
for himself, but not the less would he have appropriated 
the treasures of the sacred fane to the public service, had 
liot its ministers contrived to defraud him by a stratagem. 

While the proconsul was collecting his forces and his 
stores for the next year’s Gampaign,% there came ambas- 
sadors from the Parthian king demanding an explanation 
of his recent aggressions. If his army were really sent by 
the republic, they said, Orodes would accept her declaration 
of hostilities, and engage with her in mortal strife ; but if 
the movement were a private undertaking of the proconsul 
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himself^ as lie understood it to be, without authority from 
his government at all, he would still admit of apology and 
reparation. Crassus haughtily replied that he would give 
them an answer in their capital; upon which Wagiaes, 
their senior and spokesman, smiled, and showing the 
smooth palm of his hand, said that hair should sooner 
grow there than the Romans ever see Seleucia. The 
envoys returned to Orodes, and bade him prepare for an 
invasion. Meanwhile inauspicious rumours began to spread 
in the Roman quarters, and fugitives from beyond the 
Euphrates alarmed the legionaries by their stories of the 
strength of the Parthians and their formidable mode of 
warfare. When the enemy purmed^^^ they said, no man 
could escape them; when they Jled they could not he over- 
taken ; cloixds of sharp arrows preceded the appearance of 
their squadrons^ which^ before one could see who sent them^ 
transpierced every object they struck*'' When the soldiers 
heard these accounts their courage sank, for they had 
been led to believe that the Parthians were no braver 
than the Armenians and Cappadocians, whom Lucullus 
had plundered till he was weary of his spoils ; and they 
thought that the hardest part of the war would be a long 
march, and the pursuit of men who would not come to 
close quarters. The insutficiency of their preparations fox 
a campaign so distant and difficult, their ignorance of the 
country, the dubious fidelity of their allies, and particularly 
their deficiency in cavalry, excited the apprehensions of the 
most experienced officers, and Cassius, the proconsuFs 
qu^stor, who had akeady seen much service in the East, 
was earnest in dissuading his iinperator from the rash 
enterprise upon which he was bent. 

But to these representations Crassus gave no heed, and 
still less to tlie report of unfavourable omens which his 
soothsayers urged upon him. He was encouraged by the 
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proffered aid and alliance of Artabazes king of the Ar- 
menians, who buoyed him up with the liopcs uf an easy 
conquest, while at the same time he proiuir'C-d him the 
swoi'ds of thirty thousand foot and ten tlnaisand uiaihclud 
cavalry. Artabazes gave him also sound advie in suggest- 
ing to him the route of Armenia, by which he mLln r.aeh 
the Tigris through a fertile and hnsph ii.it.- ngiiui, and 
descend with his troops fresh and vigorous upon ihe heart 
of the Parthian dominiims. When he rojeettAl lids plan 
oF operations, Cassius recommended him to keep along 
the bank of the Euphrates, whore a iiotilln ir.ight con- 
stantly attend him with stores and ja-ovisirun?, and his 
troops could run no risk of being surrounded. Put Crassn.' 
decided upon the route of the great desert ot !Mcs'?p. itaniia, 
tlie most direct but the most ditKciilt and perilous of all 
that led to the chief cities of the Partliiaufr. Chi tlu.- route 
ho expected to pick up the battalions he had aliva ly ad- 
vanced into the enemy’s domiiut>ns, and he perM.^ted in 
shutting his eyes to the possibility of danger or di>tres>. 
When a violent storm shattered the bridge at Zeugma, 
across which he had just transpui'ted his army, he observed 
with a smile that he should have no further use for Uf 
words of evil omen, which the event seemed to render 
prophetic. But his confidence was led by false repre- 
sentations of the alarm and despair of the enemy. An 
Arab chieftain named Ariamnes, formerly a friend of 
Pompeius, undertook to lead him to his ruin. Assuring 
him that Orodes was in full flight from his capital with all 
the treasures he could lay hands upon, and had only 
thrown his vizir with a handful of men in his \vay to 
cover his own retreat, he enticed him away from the river 
and the foot of the Armenian hills into the sterile plains 
to the east of Bdessa. The track, which was at first con- 
venient and easy, soon became toilsome ; for it was found 
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to lead through deep sand and plains treeless and waterless, 
where the soldiers, exhausted by toil and thirst, were dis- 
mayed by the dreary scene around them, seeing neither 
plant nor stream, nor top of sloping hill, but one vast 
expanse of sand, swelling like the waves of an illimitable 
ocean. When at last the Roman officers, suspecting the 
treachery of their guide, reproached liim with the toils and 
perils of their route, he coolly asked them if they had ex- 
pected to be led through a fair country like their own 
Campania, among fountains, streams and shades, and baths 
and hostelries. But finding his position becoming some- 
what precarious amidst the prevailing discontent, he feigned 
an excuse for leaving the army and betaking himself to 
the Parthians, whom he had so well served. 

In order to shorten his route to Seleucia Crassus had 
abandoned the road which leads southward from Edessa to 
Nicephorium, and had plunged at once intt) the desert. 
But it is not easy to trace the line of his mtiroh, and we 
must be content with supposing that he liad advanced 
some days’ journey towards the east when he came to a 
little stream, identified by Plutarch with the Balissus, but 
which was more probably a feeder of the Cliaboras. Here 
he first found himself confronted by an enemy. Orodes 
had sent forward a part of his forces under an officer de- 
signated by the name or title of Surena, to watch his 
movements, and seize an opportunity for arresting them. 
Surena was the satrap or vizir next in rank to the king 
himself. He was the ablest and most distinguished subject 
of the Parthian monarch. His appearance indeed belied 
his reputation for valour and conduct, for he painted his 
face, parted his locks on his forehead, and clad himself in the 
loose folds of the Median robe, while he was attended to 
the field by a troop of mimes and concubines, after the 
fashion of the degenerate successors of the Macedonian 
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conquerors. The first rumour iif the approarh of an enemy, 
who was supposed to have fled before them, threw the 
Romans into confusion. Cassius advised that the line 
should be extended, to prevent their being outflaidced by 
the unknown numbers of the Parthian cavalry. Ci'assus 
however formed his troops in a single iiiassivc square, 
flanked by his slender squadrons of horse, among which 
were a thousand Grauls, whom Ctnsar had detached to Iiiia 
under the command of his gallant son Piibllu^. Advan- 
cing in this close order he allowed his thirsty l)atraIions 
hardly a moment’s pause on the banks of the stream, 
which he crossed, and found himself immediately in front 
of the Parthian army. Surena eoneeahd a part of his 
forces in order to entice his adversary to the combat. It 
commenced with a furious discharge of arrows from the 
Parthian lines, which told with unerring precision on tlic 
serned ranks of the Romans, whose armour was unable to 
resist them. Crassiis ordercMl the liglit troops to spring 
forward, but galled by the volleys with which they were 
received, they ran back for shelter among the legi<.>naries, 
and threw them into disorder. Every attempt at advancing 
was checked in like manner. The Romans waited in vain 
expectation that the quivers of the enemy would be ex- 
pended ; for they were replenished from camels stationed 
in the rear, charged with an inexliaustiblu supply. Crassus 
now ordered his son to force the enemy to engage at all 
hazards, and the gallant youtli pushed eagerly forward, 
led on by the retreating Partlnans till he was far beyond 
the support of the legions. Then length the enemy 
turned upon him in overwhelming numbers. The Gauls, 
disconcerted by the clouds of dust, and exhausted with 
heat and thirst, were speedily overpowered. Retreating to 
an eminence and crowding together fur mutual defence 
they only presented a surer mark to the deadly arrowe of 
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their assailants. Yoimg Crassus was entreated by his 
comrades to quit his squadrons and escape to the nearest 
post ; but he gallantly refused to abandon his men^ and fell 
with them in the general slaughter. The victors cut off 
his head and waved it^ on the top of a pike^ within view 
of the main body of the Romans. Crassus who believed 
the battle won^ was awakened from his dream by the sight 
of the mangled remains. He made a feeble attempt to 
rally the courage of his soldiers ; but the exulting Par- 
thians now closed in upon them^ drivingtheir thinned ranks 
into the narrowest compass, and often transfixing with 
their long spears two men at once. When the shades of 
evening fell the assailants at length retired. The Romans 
sank upon the ground in exhaustion and despair. Crassus 
himself, equally incapable of giving commands or taking 
counsel, wrapped his cloak around him and hid himselt 
from his men. Cassius and another oiSicer named Octa- 
vius endeavoured in vain to rouse him from his apathy. 
They then gave the signal for retreat, and the remnant of 
the Roman legions staggered wearily through the darkness, 
in the direction of Carrhae, where their furthest outposts 
had been left. The cries of the disabled, whom they 
abandoned to the mercy of the conquerors, resounded on 
all sides, and the Parthians, divining the meaning of the 
noise, leapt once more upon their horses and rushed in 
pursuit. A small squadron of Roman horse, pushing 
hastily forward, reached Carrhas in time to summon its 
garrison to the rescue ; and the arrival of this handful of 
fresh troops served to check the advance of the enemy, and 
allowed Crassus with his broken battalions to attain the 
shelter of friendly walls. The strength of the Roman de- 
fences might have resisted the attack of the Parthian skir- 
mishers ; but the place was probably unprovided for the 
support of the numbers now cooped within it, and the 
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Roman officers determined to evacuate itj and make 
the best of their way home, each witli his own division, 
Cassiiis succeeded in crossing the Euphrates with a small 
body of horse. Octavius, with larger numbers, reached 
the skirts of the Armenian hills, and was almost beyo^^d 
pursuit, when the danger of the proconsul behind him in- 
duced him to quit his vantage ground, and descend to save 
or perish with his geuerah The Parthians had coino up 
with Crassus, and were pressing closely upon his rear and 
flanks. Could he hold out but a few hours longer he 
would reach the niountains, among wdiich the cavalry of 
his pursuers would be no longer formidable. Sunaia be- 
held liis prey on the point of eluding Iiis grasp; courage 
and audacity could hardly secure it, cunning and treachery 
might yet prevail. He allowed some of his prisimers to 
escape, after duly preparing them for his puiqjose, 1 »y dis- 
coursing in their presence of the goodness and placalulity 
of Orodes, and assuring them that tlie Parthians would be 
satisfied with reasonable terms of accomuiodathm. At tlie 
same time he sent messengers to Crassus to invite him to 
capitulate. The escaped prisoners repaired t<j the camp of 
their countrymen, and spread among them their own 
conviction of the good faith and moderation of the enemy. 
Crassus had the good sense to distrust these x'epresenta- 
tions; but the army became clamorous, and began tt» 
threaten violence, shaking their arms with menacing ges- 
tures. The proconsul believed himself compelled to yield, 
though not without protesting to his officers that he wa.-- 
coerced by the insubordination of his own soldiers, the 
greatest disgrace that could befal an imperator. The Par- 
thian chieftain made the fairest professions, and arranged 
that the meeting should take place in the company of a 
few chosen officers on either side. The Roman imperator 
approached attended by his staff, but all, it would appear. 
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dismounted and unarmed. Crassus was received at first with 
the highest demonstrations of respect, and Surena, accord- 
ing to the Parthian custom, ordered a horse with golden 
housings to be brought forward for his use. The feeble 
and bewildered old man was lifted abruptly into the snddle, 
and the Parthian grooms began to goad the steed and urge 
it towards their own cantonments. Octavius seized the 
rehas, while othoi's attempted to cut them. Confusion en- 
sued and blows were exchanged. Octavius wrested a 
sword from a Parthian, and slew one of the grooms, but 
was immediately cut down by a blow from behind. In 
the fray Crassus himself received a mortal wound, others 
of his companions were slaughtered around him. A small 
remnant escaped to the army, which the Parthians, satis- 
fied with the death of the proconsul, suffered to gain the 
shelter of the hills. Twenty thousand Romans had 
perished in the expedition ; ten thousand fell alive into the 
hands of the victors, from whom they do not appear to 
have received any ill-treatment. Detained for years among 
their foreign captors, they ended with adopting their cus- 
toms and manners, intermarried with the families of the 
barbarians, and renounced the country of their ancestors. 

The victor sent the head and hand of Crassus to Orodes ; 
but he would have been better pleased to have conducted 
his prisoner alive into the royal presence. He amused 
his soldiers and gratified his own vanity, by the perform- 
ance of a ceremony in mockery of a Roman triumph. 
The proconsul was represented by one of the captives, 
who was supposed to bear some personal resemblance to 
him. The substitute was tawdrily arrayed in female gar- 
ments, and compelled to answer to the title of imperator, 
with which his fellow-prisoners were ordered to address 
him. The voluptuous habits ascribed to the Roman 
officers were made subjects of scornful ridicule, and the 
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licentious books wliich were found in their tents were pararle J 
with a mockery of indignation. Meanwhile Orudes hud cuino 
to terms with the Armenian Artabazes, and aecej»ted the 
hand of that chieftain’s daughter fur his swu Paeorus. 
The auspicious union received new lustre fruxn the tri- 
umph of Surena. Tlie festivals with whicli it was ec*L - 
brated were flishioued upon Grecian models. Orodes was 
well skilled in the language and literature of Greece : 
Artabazes even composed tragedies in tlie style of the 
Athenian muster©, and wrote liistorieal essays in their 
tonf^ue. When the heuxl of Crassus was brought tn tlao 
door of the banquetiiig-hall, a Greek, actor from Tralle- 
l)egfin to recite appropriate verst^s troni thi? Bacchanals of 
Euripides : when the bloody trophy was thrown at the 
feet of the assembled guests, he seized it in his hands, and 
enacted with it the fx’onzy of Agave and the mutilation ot 
Pentheus. Molten gohl, we are told, was poured into the 
mouth of the avaricious Itoman, a circumstance which 
may be paralleled from many ancient and inoderu his- 
tories ; but the silence of Plutarch, who has given us 
minute details of his career and end, may render it in tliis 
instance suspicious. 

The murder of a proconsul and the rout of several legions, 
the gravest disaster which had befallen the Roman arms 
at least since the early triumphs o:‘ the Ciinbri, made but 
a faint impression upon the citizens, whose whole attention 
was absorbed by the state of affairs at home. At a later 
period popular and courtly poets could sing of the defeat 
of Oarrlun, tlie loss of so many eagle;rf% and the wandering 
ghosts of so many gallant legionaries, as a melancholy re- 
tribution for unprovoked aggression, or a disgrace de- 
manding a national effort to retrieve it. At the time, 
however, the effect this catastrophe might produce upon 
the rivalry of Csesar and Pompeiua struck the minds of 

z 
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the citizens far more forcibly than either the distant dan- 
ger or the visionary dishonour of their defeat. During 
the absence of Ci’assus from Rome corruption and violence 
had risen to an extravagance of audacity, which staggered 
the staunchest believers in the power of law and the 
majesty of the republic- • An example of either kind of 
enormity occurring nearly at the same time seemed to 
drive all men and parties to take refuge in a dictatorship, 
and caused even Cato himself to invite the arm of arbi- 
trary power to support the sinking state. 

The canvass for the consulship of the year 701 was 
marked by an intrigue, the eifrontery of which exceeded 
every previous scandal. Two of the candidates, Memmius 
and Domitius Calvin us, combined together and engaged, 
if elected, to procure for the actual consuls whatever pro- 
vinces they desired as the price of their influence. They 
had suborned men of the highest note, two oonsulars and 
three augurs, to swear that they had been pi-esent when 
the senate had decreed, and the people ratified, the dispo- 
sition of provinces which they pro})Osed to eflhct. But 
Pompeius being anxious to break up an alliance of which 
he was jealous, found means to induce Memmius to dis- 
close before the senate itself this infamous transaction. 
The fathers were compelled to threaten an inquiry, which 
they contrived however to postpone and evade. Mean- 
while not Memmius and Calvinus only, but the other 
candidates, Scaurus and Massala, were all severally im- 
peached for their notorious bribery. The prerogative 
century which gave the first vote at the ejections, and 
the example of which might generally be relied on to carry 
with it the voices of the rest, had been bought, it was said, 
at the price of ten millions of sesterces. Q. Scaevola, 
one of the tribunes, backed by the approbation of the 
moat honourable of the senators, and of Cicero among 
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them, interposed to prevent the count ia assembling during 
the remainder of the year, and when the kidenui of Janu- 
ary dawned upon the city, the reins of goYcrauit rit liad 
dropped uj^on the ground. 

The year 701 opened with an interregnum which hnied 
not less than six months. Cato himself was ntjw 
at the crisis to which allairs had cume. The rude severhj' 
of his own manners, and the ostentation? siiuj*licily uitli 
which amidst the showers of gold dispensed hy c.mdidatx s 
in the city, he had ottered to his cumitatnois tiie tigs and 
lettuces 'which the ancient laws alLjwed, ]ja:l a\'ailed 
nothing to stop the torrent of intrigue juui CMiTuption. 
Plying at last to the spirit of the litnes, he (.'onde-ct nded 
to pay court to Pompeius, and accepting as acruMis the 
great mans protestations that he did nut asjdre tL» the 
dictatorship, drove him by his compliment' ami flatteries 
to practise the moderation which lie Ixad hitherto iVigned, 
and allow in the seventh month c*f the year the clcctuni of 
two consuls, which through the tribunes in his interests he 
had hitherto prevented. The summer of the prtfvious 
year had witnessed the premature decease of Julia, the 
wife of Pompeius and the daughter of Csesar, and this 
fatal event had rendered the division between the two 
rivals more than ever apparent. Pompeius, releast^d from 
trammels at 'which he had long repined, drew nearer to 
the party from which he had permitted himself to be 
estranged, and when he intei-posed to facilitate the elec- 
tion of Calvinus and Messala to the consulship, the nobles 
accepted his gracious advances, and haHled him once more 
as the champion of their interests. 

The calm however which succeeded was of short dura- 
tion. Again the election of new consuls was thwarted, 
and again Pompeius was suspected of stopping the wh^ls 

of government. The year 702 opened^ like the preceding, 
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with an interregnum. Milo^ Scipio and Hypsaeus de- 
manded the consulship with arms in their hands; every- 
day was marked by some fresh riot in which blood not 
uncommonly flowed. But amidst the obscure murders 
which disgraced this era of violence and ferocity, there 
was one which caused a deeper sensation, and demanded 
stronger measures of repression. In the middle of J anuary 
it happened that Milo was travelling on the Appian Way. 
He was accompanied in his carriage by his wife, a large 
retinue of servants was in attendance upon him, and he 
was followed, according to his wont, by a troop of gladia- 
tors. The object of his journey was at least ostensibly 
peaceful, since he was on his way to Ijanuvium, where he 
had certain municipal duties to perfoi*m. Near Bovillae, at 
a few miles’ distance from the city, he was met by Clodius, 
who was on horseback with a small company of armed 
attendants. Such modes of travelling wore not unusually 
adopted at this time for security even in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and the lives especially of such men as 
Clodius and Milo were never safe from sudden violence ; 
accordingly their journeying with armed escorts could be 
no proof that their designs were sinister, or that the meet- 
ing on either side was premeditated. However this might 
be, a quarrel ensued between their servants, blows wore 
exchanged, and Clodius himself, wounded in the scuffle, 
took refuge in a tavern by the road-side. Milo gave way 
to his fury 5 he attacked the house, caused his enemy to 
be dragged from his hiding-place and slain. Tlie corpse 
lay in the road till It was picked up by a passing friend 
and brought to Rome. Here it was exposed to the gaze 
of the multitude, who worked themselves into frenzy at 
the sight. A riot ensued; benches, books and papers 
were snatched from the curia in which the senate was 
wont to assemble ; fire was set to the pile, and the flames 
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which consumed the reinains of Clodius spread from linxise 
to house over a considerable space bordei’iii;^ on the ibninj^ 
The rioters proceeded to attack tlie mansiuns of several 
nobles, and particularly that of Milo hini^elil He na- 
prepared however for the attempt, and repulsed the 
ants with bloodshed. The kuiglits and senators arniid 
themselves to suppress the conimuiiun, and tiuiet wa^ ro- 
stered after several days of uproar tiiid violence- 

But this quarrel of two distinguished nobles, and Lloudy 
encounter in open day, the fury which the ivsidt exehed 
ill the populace, the recurreiiee tjf the cLIei* men uf ihtj 
state to arms fur the preservation t,if iluar own live.-, mul 
the maiutenrtnee of order, the a]>parr.ii nupo,--lbiIity i»f 
restoriug the supremacy t>f the law, iur -i^ared by 

the clamour of the populace, dared not »tAnd a trial, but 
proposed to fling himself hiro baiiishuieiit, all loo nuuil- 
festly threatened the republic witli anarchy and dis-«.<- 
lution. Mon of peace, such as Cicero, hui I tV-.m 

these sanguinary affrays, and iied from a city wliore ths.iv 
was no longer a people or a senate, where the laws were 
silent and the tribunals timid or CL*rrupt. Tlie great 
parties which had formerly represented social interests had 
degenerated into mere personal factions, which ;?imght au- 
thority and power for the sake of violence or plunder- 
Few honest patriots still cunliuiied to haunt the asseiublies 
of the forum, or even to ubtxnule themselves iijjon the 
cabals of the senate-house. Cato himself, as we have scon, 
though unshaken in courage, nor relaxing for a moment 
from his stern grasp of public afiairs, despaired of the 
ancient principles of the commonwealth. Liberty, he 
saw*, was menaced by two dangers, within by anarchy, 
wdthout by usurpation ; and when he looked around for a 
defender, he found even in those whom Cicero had deno- 
minated the party of the good so much cowardice 
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and selfishness, that he at last resolved to demand from an 
individual that protection for the republic which the laws 
could no longer assure her. It is bettevP he said, to 
choose a master^ than to wait for the tyrant whom anarchy 
will assuredly send usJ^^ But there remained in fact no 
choice in the matter. Tliere was as yet only one master 
at whose feet Home could throw herself. With bitter 
reluctance Bibulus proposed the appointment of Pompeius 
as sole consul, and Cato supported him. They might 
hope that, content with this title, which sounded a little 
less harsh than that of dictator, the great man would use 
his jjower with moderation, that he would restore order in 
the city, and find means for compelling the proconsul of 
Gaul to surrender his provinces and disband his armies. 
The repression of scandalous disorders, the overthi'ow of a 
licentious ambition might after all be cheaply bought at 
the expense of one year of despotism. Such was the fatal 
reasoning to which the friends of liberty were reduced, and 
they shut their eyes to the danger of the precedent they 
were establishing, while Pompeius proclaimed that he 
\vould take Cato for his adviser, and rule the state in the 
interests of freedom. 

The sole consul entered upon his office at the end of 
February in the year 702. Exulting in the achievement 
of this crowning dignity, he now threw oft* all further 
pretence of an alliance with Csesar, and devoted himself 
without reserve to the policy of the party, whose chief 
men had at last combined to raise him above the laws. 
His natural position after all he felt to be at the head of 
the oligarchy. Twice already he had achieved this po- 
sition, and twice he had imprudently relinquished it. It 
was now decreed to him for the third time, and he re- 
solved never again to be induced, either by his own wil- 
fiolness or by the blandishments of a rival, to surrender the 
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supremacy which he was permittcil t«> eiijtjy. The consuh 
ship was indeed tm eiuj^ty liinz^ar, and niily wi.»rtli Ills ac**» 
ceptance as a pleilge of* renewed alilanee wdili rhe senate; 
hut the proconsular iniperiuui. W'iiieh he still lirinly grasped, 
he was detemimed never lu re&iju Inui-elrl, m the --•ene 
time that he pi'oniised to exT-ua it iVoni the mi* 

CiBsar. Eut, while he pinLeil huu-clf xn secure tiie a.— 
cendancy of the nt>i>les, he %vas not insenshde to the ne- 
cessity of conciliating tlie of ih\i citix.as; while he 

promised to repress seditions vi Ivtioe witli a linn huud. lie 
was too wise to attempt: to ^‘•civeii from hi-t icaiislmu nt 
the immediate object of popahir in ligntsrioii, an I Milo, whn 
had been persuaded to cliiiiu u rriah itnd empl y tiie u>nal 
means of cuiTuptioii or iutliuhi.uioa with tite sueii 

found that under tlie admhii-trali m uf Puaipehts hh in- 
trigues would be combated aui in.- mentii'es de-phed. Tie* 
consul commenced his career by pruiuiiijaniig iVedi lawn 
against bribery and violenee. Milo, arraigned before a 
select body of eighty-one judges, ealisteJ Cicero,, as well iN 
Cato and iIorten.-ias, in iiis defence. The great orator 
prepared to assert the imiucence of his client, to prove tiiut 
lais mteiitioiis had been peaceable uiid that the prosecution 
was on the side of Clodius, to t3ongratiil;ite the n^puhlic tm 
the issue of an act of self-deibuce which had thus struck to 
tlie ground the arch-disturber of all laws divine and Iminuiu 
But when he rose before ilie tribunal he w'us greeted by 
the furious shouts of the Ckidiaii mob outside, who were 
instructed by the accusers to utter imprecations and me- 
naces against the criminal, the at^'ueates and the judges 
themselves, and he was rather dismayed than reassured by 
the glittering array of the cousurs legionaries thronging 
the steps and porticos of the adjoining temples, a display 
of military force both unprecedented and illegal. Often 
as he had addressed the people and the judges, he ha4l 
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never before harangued them under the surveillance of an 
iuiperator. He was abashed and disconcerted: he stam- 
mered through a short and nerveless speech^ and sate down, 
leaving bis task half finished. Milo, convicted of the 
murder, was allowed to go into banishment, and chose Mas- 
silia for his asylum. On returning to his own house Cicero 
sate down to compose for publication the speech he should 
have delivered in his defence. His vanity prompted him 
to send to his client the splendid .declamation he had exe- 
cuted. The exile perused it, and replied that he esteemed 
himself fortunate that so convincing a speech Lad not ac- 
tually been delivered ; he said, I akould not be now 

enjoying the delicious mullets of tMs place;'*'* a rejjly which 
may have passed perhaps with Cicero for a pleasant jest, 
but which must have been meant as a bitter sarcasm on 
the timidity of the orator in public, and his vanity in the 
closet. 

With the death of Clodius, the banishment of Milo, and 
the dispersion of the armed bands with which they had 
been wont to keep the city in an uproar, tramiuillity once 
more returned. The pupil of Sulla, the conqueror of the 
Marians, the judicial exterminator of traitox^s and rebels, 
was 'justly feared by the disturbers of the public peace. 
But Pompeius was unable to conceive any large measures 
for the common weal: his reforms were mere palliative 
expedients, and even these, like his early patron, he did 
not trouble himself to respect in his own person. He had 
interdicted the eulogies which the powerful friends of an 
accused man had been allowed to utter before the judges 
in his behalf ; but when Metellus Soipio, whose daughter 
he had recently espoused, was cited before a tribunal, he 
condescended to speak in his favour, and thereby to ensure . 
his acquittal. He had obtained a decree that no ma- 
gistrate should have a province until five years had elapsed 
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from the temimation of I115 at homo; hut this tx» 

cellent enactment he immediately violated in hh <.wu ca?*tu 
by causing his proconsular gDvernmenr tu hj t » 

him for a second term, while lie was aeiu hly : - n h: ih: 
city. Again, he laul appointed that uo Man -:i»‘ 

for a public cliarge while a]>sr-iit from Ti im»/ : l^iir U’beu iu* 
found it his interest to faeiiittite CavarV t-h eiinn tu a 
second consulship, in order to \\ irhdraw idm ii*nui Li.'* 
Gallic legions, he made in his favour a partiiriilar excojaitM 
to tills law also. 

The brilliant successes of the ron*]iieror of G.mlri 
had made a deep imj>ression iipim liie lahi 1> oi* fae 
to whom the name of the norrliom Ixirl 
fraught with its traditional terror.-. Xor vo re :.d- dbiMit 
victories unproductive, ns they already olfr^ roji. of sab- 
stantial effects, iu the splendid buiidiug- wldi h 
was beginning to enlarge the forum, tlie eo-t of win ii wn*'? 
well known to be defrayed by the spoil i»f tlm irnio.is 
whose fathers had carried off the ran.-um <<f the ei:y. For 
the new constructions which C\esar undertook the recent 
conflagration at the obsequies of Clodius li.td given both 
room and occasion. "When Paulas FEniilius eourual the 
favour of his countrymen by proposing to erect a luiigni- 
ficent basilica for their use, Cicsur secured him to his inter- 
ests by the gift or loan of the iinmeiise sums be required. 
The halls of -3ilmilius and of Julius rose shnultaiieously on 
opposite sides of the forum, and marked on the nortii and 
the south respectively the limits of the t*rlgin;d eiielo-ure. 
But the treasures of the Gauls had been also poured with 
politic prodigality into the coffers of the neediest and most 
active of the younger nobility. While the sires still clung 
to their old maxims, and repudiated with setwa the schemes 
of innovation ascribed to the Marian adventurer, their sons 
devoted themselves to the views of the only money-lender 
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whose loans demanded no interest. Great had been the 
mortification, of the senatorial leaders at finding that, even 
at a distance, Cajsar could control the elections of the city, 
and few of the principal magistrates had succeeded to office 
during his absence without the support of his preponderat- 
ing influence. When he now transmitted to Rome the de- 
claration of his wish for a second consulship, his adherents, 
he well knew, were far more numerous and sti'onger than 
when he had sued for the first. Eight years before he had 
renounced his triumph in deference to the clamour of the 
jealous adversaries who had insisted on restricting him 
within the letter of the laws. Now he could afford to 
despise such obsolete restrictions, and demand firmly that 
they should be relaxed in his favour, as they had been 
relaxed both before and since in favour of his rivals. The 
concession, therefore, which Pompeius now made, was 
doubtless extorted from him by the resolute attitude of 
the petitioner, and whatever grace it might have borne was 
lost by the tardiness and evident reluctance with which 
it was accorded. 

Neither was the demand itself an act of frivolous vanity, 
or of arrogant rudeness on Caesar’s part. It was a matter 
of vital importance to him, when his government was about 
to expire, even if it were not WTCsted from him prema- 
turely by the impatience of his enemies, to light, at his 
return to Rome, on a position of security. Unless his per- 
sonal safety were guaranteed by the dignity of the consular 
office, it would lie at the mercy of inveterate foes, already 
prepared to impeach him for pretended misgovernment, if 
not to rid themselves of his presence by even fouler mea- 
sures. Their ravings against him were loud and pertina- 
cious. They watched every turn of his career with ill-dis- 
sembled anxiety, and when sinister rumours reached the 
city, when his subjects were reported to have risen against 
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him, when his legions were rei>rej<entod as surrounded, his 
resources as having failed, his own men as having mutinied 
or murmured, their demeanour clearly showed how much 
they hoped for the confirmation of the disastrous news, and 
how gladly they would have heard that the conqueror of 
Gaul had met the fate of the invader of Parthiu. It was 
impossible therefore fur Ctesar to relinquiah liis govei'n- 
meut in the ordinary course, and retuiai in a private capa- 
city to Some. He had attained an eminence from whence 
there was no descent for him. He must step at once fi'om 
the proconsulship to the cunaiilshi]), in order to step once 
more from the consulship to the prticonsiilship. He could 
never lay down the ensigns of military auroeracy. Such 
was the fatal necessity of emjarc ti> which tlie ty ninny of 
the oligarchy had reduced the ehunipiou ol* their opponents 
or the rival of their own favoured chiefiain. 

At the eiid of sixth months Pompeiiis divested hhutelf 
of the invidious distinction td liis sole cunsulsliip, showing 
by that very act how closely he considered it to resemble 
a dictatorship. Ho caused the election as his associate of 
Metellus Scipio, the illustrious noble who had become 
his father-in-law. He had restored order in the city, 
he had given to the tribunals a seinblauce of equity and 
purity, and the senate, which had been reduced to silence 
and impotence, seemed under his direction to recover a 
portion of its dignity, if not of independent authority. 
Before descending from the chair of otSoe he had taken 
care to prevent the succession of Cato to the consulship, 
which he had caused to be conferred iy^.)on Servins Sulpi- 
oius, a man of high character, and on Marcus Marcellas, a 
violent aristocrat, and a creature of his own. The year 
which had just elapsed had witnessed the desperate struggle 
between Caesar and Vercingetorix, and the acclamations of 
the people had constrained the senate to decree a supplioa-" 
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tion of twenty days in the proconsul’s honour. Neverthe- 
less Marcellus demanded his recal; the nobles were im- 
patient to disarm the enemy they feared and hated, and 
clamoured for the appointment of a new proconsul in his 
room. Confident of the support of Pompeius they dis- 
carded eveiy restraint' of justice or moderation. Cassar 
had accejDted the patronship of the Transpadane Gauls, and 
had founded a colony at a place called Novum Comum, 
now known by the name of Como, The Transpadanes 
had already acquired from Pompeius Strabo the rights of 
Latinitas^ a sort of inchoate citizenship which at this 
period might give almost all the consideration as well as 
privileges of the real Poman franchise. In order to irritate 
Caesar, Marcellus caused a citizen of this Latin colony to 
be seized on some pretence, and beaten with rods. He 
was not a Roman ; he had not served, as it appears, a 
magistracy in his own town, by which he would have 
acquired the Roman immunities. Marcellus may not have 
violated the express letter of the law, which exempted a 
Roman from the degradation of the scourge; nevertheless 
the Romans themselves acknowledged that it was an in- 
dignity to scourge even a Latin, and both Ciesar and his 
friends in the city resented it as a studied insult to the 
popular chieftain. The insult was redoubled when the 
consul bade the man go and show his scars to the patron 
who was powerless to relieve him. 

The support however of Pompeius was not given so 
freely and fully as had been anticipated. The spirit of 
indecision and vacillation seems once more to have crept 
over him at this crisis, as on other occasions when he most 
needed the resolution of true greatness. He absented 
himself from Rome and visited his villas, pretending to be 
employed on his charge for provisioning the city. While 
his rival was completing in his eighth campaign the long 
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war which had formed his army and created his resources, 
Pompeius, for his part, shut himself up with his intimates 
from the more eminent men of his iwty, occupying him- 
self with languid conversations on politics and philosophy-^ 
and engaged perh ps in the task of recruiting his health, 
t^he infirmity of which may account in some degree for the 
want of spirit he showed at this crisis. Meanwhile the 
faction which was bent on C 3 esar\s destruction had re- 
moved to a distance the adviser whose moderatit)n might 
have most befriended them. Cato was vowing to im- 

peach the Gallic proconsul as soon as over he should set foot 
in Rome, and the precedent of trial under the terror 

of military force was appealed to by friends and foes, with 
dismay on the one side, with exultation on the tithcr, Cicero 
had been persuaded, not without reluctance, to accept the 
government of Cilicia. This pruvinee comprehended the 
greater part of the south of Asia 3^Iinor, and was iinpurtaut 
as a military post, bordering as it did on the dependencies 
of Armenia and Parthia. But the orator was unwilling 
to quit the centre of affliirs, the scene of his civic tri- 
umphs, upon the remembrance of which, almost forgotten 
by the furious factions of the day, he still dwelt with 
unabated complacency* Discarded as he had long been 
from the councils of his party, and treated with ill-dis- 
guised contempt by the miserable brawlers wdio swayed 
them, he still clung to the hope that all classes would at 
last combine to sue for his mediation, and that ho should 
save the state yet a second time* It is certain however 
that had he now remained at Roracuhe would have been 
plunged into greater obscurity than ever, while new op- 
portunities of honourable fiime opened to him in a distant 
land, which posterity at least would not willingly have let 
liim forego. On his arrival in the spring of 703 he found 
his province menaced by the Parthians, who had made 
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several attempts to retaliate the aggression of Crassus 
within the frontiers of Syria. Cassius however had de- 
fended the dominions of the republic with vigour and 
success, and now, on the approach of further reinforcements, 
the baffled invader retired within his own territories. 
Cassius was replaced by Bibulus. Cicero, unmolested by 
any formidable enemy, was enabled to confine his military 
operations to chastising the marauders of the mountains, and 
his petty successes in this inglorious warfare earned him 
the title of Imperator in the field, while they inspired 
him with the hope of obtaining a triumph at home. His 
civil administration was marked by integrity and mode- 
ration, and stood in striking contrast not only with the 
tyranny of other proconsuls, but with the shameless 
cupidity of his own subordinates, who, while the pro- 
vincials were invoking blessings on his head, murmured in 
the ears of their sympathising countrymen at the strictness 
of his discipline, and the economy of his government. 

The consul Marcellus, it has been said, urged Caasar’s 
immediate rccal. Pompeius, who had himself obtained 
leave for him to sue for the consulship without quitting 
his government, gave way so far as to allow the senate to 
pass a decree at the end of September, by which the first 
day of the ensuing March was appointed for naming his 
successor. No policy was ever more feeble and incon- 
sistent than this. It irritated Caesar beyond the hope 
of reconciliation, while it gave him six months to defend 
himself. It was in vain that by the same decree any 
magistrate who should presume to thwart, or by his office 
forbid the projected recaJ, was denounced as ill-disposed 
towards the commonwealth. Not only two tribunes, 
Caelius and Pansa, declared that they would place their 
veto upon it, but even the consul Sulpioius exclaimed 
iigainst it ae oppressive and unjust. The extreme party 
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might have been staggered at such a demonstration ; but 
at this moment an incident occurred which filled both 
them and Poinpeiiis himself with an extravagant idea r»f 
the strength of their position. Pompeius had fallen sick 
of fever at Neapolis^ and lay for some time without hope ni* 
recovery. The report of his jweearious state roused tlie 
sympathy of the Italians. The sjarlt of enthusiasm 
spread from city to city; tlie temples wore crowded witli 
devotees^ sacrifices were offered and vows uttered for Ids 
recovery, and when his health was declared to be restt)rid 
the people rushed by thousands to congratulate th.cir 
favourite, and jioiir their blessings upon him, as he 
was slowly transported in his litter to Pome. It was 
a memorable example of the short-sightedness of mortals, 
and the vanity of human wish<'.<. The Gods, said tie-* 
Roman moralists, offered in their divine presctieiiee 
remove the great Pompeius, at the summit of his fortius.--, 
beyond the sphere of human clsange: but the cities and 
nations interposed with prayer, and presorv*cd their beloved 
hero for defeat and decapitation. But Pompeius hiaisjolf 
was not less blind than his admirers. Measuring the 
depth of his influence by the loudness of these bUnd 
acclamations, he no longer mistru'^ted the extent of liis 
resources, or doubted the terror of his uame. There was 
no one at his ear to whisper how hollow these demon- 
strations were, to foretell that Italy would surrender 
without a blow, and that the voices now loudest in the 
accents of devotion to him would welcome the conqueror 
of Gaul with no less fervent enthusHsm. But wkat^^'^ 
exclaimed Cicero from his distant retreat, are the 

vr aspects of a petrty 7o/iose champion falls dangerously sick 
at least once a year 

The senate had secured the election of consuls in whom 
tliey reposed entire confidence ; but while Gains Marcellua, 
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a cousin of Marcus, supported the extreme views of his 
j)arty, with unflinching zeal, his colleague JEmilius Paulus 
was already bought, as we have seen, by the enemy. 
Among the new tribunes was also one whose devotion to 
Caesar could only be explained by his countrymen by the 
conviction that he was corrupted by Gallic gold. C. 
Scribonius Curio was the son of a senator of high rank and 
personal authority, a firm though a temperate adherent of 
tlie oligarchical faction. The son had disgraced himself in 
early life by the licentiousness of his habits ; he had found 
himself companions among tlie most dissolute of the young 
patricians, and he was notoriously needy as well as un- 
principled, Yet he was a youth not only of excellent parts, 
but of amiable character. He was a favourite of Cicero’s, 
who despairing of his own contemporaries, now often 
looked, with a pleasing enthusiasm, to the rising generation 
for some objects of hope and faith. But Ccesar found him 
in the midst of his embarrassments, and offered him 
present relief and brilliant prospects. He swoi’e allegiance 
to his beneficent patron, and entered upon his office in the 
year 704, resolved to carry him triumphantly over every 
obstacle that could be legitimately opposed to him. 

When the new year opened the two parties were de- 
finitively pitted against each other, and both had revolved 
not only their legal means of attack and defence, but the 
military forces on which they could if necessary rely. 
The truce accorded to Csesar had enabled him to complete 
his conquest of Gaul by the organization of his resources. 
On the other hand the party of the senate was well 
furnished with arms. Pumpeius maintained seven legions 
in Spain, which might be transported across the sea even 
if the route of Gaul should be closed against them. The 
troops of Bibulus and Cicero in the East were not less 
devoted to their cause. Pompeius, at their instigation, 
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had required Caesar to return him a legion which ti ihw 
years before he had been induced to lend his nvah nor Jiad 
Caesar thought fit to refuse. This legionj, together with 
another furnished by himself, Poinpeius pretended to 
destine for the Parthian war; but on their arrival in Italy 
the consuls had ordered them into quarters in Camj^ania, 
where they were kept in readiness against a surprise. 
But the senators trusted less in the numbers and devotion 
uf tlieir own troops than in the weariness and disnft*eetlun 
which were reported to reign In the distant eantonuionts 
of Cassar’s legions. This supposed discontent they sought 
to increase by insidious offers of lands and largesses, bui 
Cassar, wlio knew well the temper of his followers, eoiild 
afford to despise them. He pretended the utmost uneou** 
cern at the persecution with which he was menaced, and 
while he held his own court at the remotest corner of 
Gaul, instructed his agents in the city to employ them- 
selves with preparing for him a delicious vilhi, near the 
sacred grove of tlie Arician Diana. His adversaries al- 
lowed themselves to be completely blinded, and supposed 
that his resources were exhausted. Atticus imagined that he 
could embarrass him by calling for the liquidation of an 
old debt of fifty talents. When they discussed among 
themselves the chances of success in tlieir meditated move- 
ment, and some one asked Pompeius what he would do if 
Csesar should persist in suing for the consulship and refuse 
to relinquish his command ? he replied, " if my 

mon son should raise his stick ayainst ?ne?'^ 

The two first months of the yesy: were occupied, as 
usual, with the reception of foreign embassies, and the 
regulation of the external aifiiirs of the commonwealth. 
On the first of March the deliberation commenced on 
which the existence of the commonwealth itself eventimlly 
depended. Csesar’s powers were' destined to expire on the 

A A 
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last day of December, 705> but the nobles were too im- 
patient to wait till nearly two years for the consumma- 
tion they so ardently desired. C. Marcellus, the consul, 
proposed that he should be recalled from the date of the 
November next ensuing^ a middle course, the meaning of 
which it is not easy to comprehend. A majority of the 
senate was about to vote accordingly, in spite of the 
silence of the other consul, when Curio rose, and in a 
speech conciliatory and flattering towards Marcellus him- 
self, insinuated that, if such a course were adopted towards 
Csesar, the same measure ought in fairness to be applied 
to Porapeius also. If this resolution were negatived he 
threatened to exercise his veto upon the other, Marcellus 
now lost all command of his temper. He called Caesar a 
lohber, and urged the senate to vote him an enemy if he 
should not lay down his arms. But Curio had concerted 
with his friends, and was well assured that his specious 
proposition would be strongly supported. He insisted 
on the question being put, and when the senators wei'e 
counted off on the opposite sides of the hall, a vote 
for the simultaneous disarming of the two rivals was 
carried by the vast majority of the body against a feeble 
minority of two and twenty. Curio was well satisfied 
with this result : but when he quitted the place of assem- 
bly he was received by the people wdth redoubled acclama- 
tions, and his path strewn with flowers in token of the 
victory he had gained. Pompeius was not in the senate 
on this occasion, for it seems to have been assembled 
within the city, Wfhioh as imperator he was not per- 
mitted to enter. But Marcellus rose up, and exclaimed 
that he would not sit still to listen to the harangue of 
demagogues, while ten armed legions were appearing above 
the Alps. He would summon a champion to defend the 
state. 
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The Gallic legions indeed were still retained in their 
cantonments far beyond the mountain frontier of ItaW: 
but the proconsul himself was approaching nearer to 
Rome, and the progress he noxV- made through the cities of 
the Cisalpine was a continued triumph. Under pretence 
of securing the favour of the Roman citizens in that pro- 
vince towards the suit of his quicstor 'SL Antonins for the 
augurate, he passed some of the summer months ou the 
confines of his government, and paraded in the eyes of his 
countrymen the popularity he had acquired. On every 
side the people came forth to meet him, and his arrival at 
each colony or municipium was celebrated by festivals and 
sacrifices. From the Cisalpine he hastened back in the 
autumn to the couiitiy of the Treviri, where he had coin- 
manded his troops to assemble fur a general review, and 
there he doubtless couimimictited to his officers his deter- 
mination to extort from the senate full satisfaction for all 
their demands, the consulship for himself!, the honours of 
the triumph, with lands and money for them. Tktj/ 
cabal to zerest from me my riyhtsf he exclaimed, butf 
laying his hand on liis sword, this shall maintain 
At this moment Cicero had just returned from Cilicia. 
He sued for a triumph. His successes had been trifling, 
nevertheless the honour had been often decreed fur no 
greater services, and this was not a moment lor weighing 
the claims of so good a citizen in the nicest balance. But 
Cato opposed himself surlily to the demand, and the senate 
was weak enough to sanction the refusal. Pompeius, to 
whom Cicero had applied for the adv:«:itage of his influ- 
ence, had amused his petitioner witli hollow compliments, 
and the warm approbation he received from Csesar with 
the promise of his services in the matter, was sufficient to 
detach him from the counsels of the nobles, and render 
him a mute spectator in the theatre of public afikira. 

A A 2 
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The contest was becoming daily more imminent. 
Nevertheless, after the consul’s first sally of spite or 
mortification, no preparations were made for the struggle 
which it seemed to anticipate. If Marcellus applied to 
Pompeius, and urged him to concentrate in Italy the 
legions under his command in the West, he was satisfied 
or at least silenced by the vainglorious confidence of the 
great warrior’s reply : I have only to stamp with my 

footp Pompeius exclaimed, to raise legions from the soil 
in any part of Italy. Reassured by the impassive de- 
meanour of the man most deeply interested in the result 
of the pending conflict, the senators voted again on a 
second proposition of the consul, and decided by a great 
majority that Caesar should be recalled, and that his rival 
should at the same time retain his powers. Once more 
Curio exclaimed against this injustice, and once more his 
vehemence prevailed over the vacillating assembly, and 
another majority not less overwhelming was found to 
demand the resignation of both proconsuls simultaneously. 
The acclamations of the populace without hailed the 
efforts of the courageous tribune. But the nobles wished 
to destroy Caasar, and they refused to disarm their own 
champion, by accepting a measure which should bear 
equally upon both. Outvoted in their own assembly they 
could no longer appeal to the laws, and Marcellus dis- 
missed the senators, exclaiming in his irritation, ^^You have 
tarried the day^ hut you shall have Ccssarfor your master^'^ 
A few days later, at the commencement of December, the 
city was alarmed by the report that Caesar’s legions were 
crossing the Alps. Marcellus deigned once more to con- 
voke the senate, and proposed that the troops stationed at 
Capua should be summoned to the defence of the city. 
Curio opposed the resolution, asserting that the rumour 
was false, as indeed it proved to be. But Marcellus de- 
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dared that since he was prevented from taking measures 
with the supreme council of the state for the public safety, 
he would provide for it on his own respunsibility ; and 
traversing the city with Lent ulus the consul elect and 
others of his faction, he sought Ponipeius in his villa at 
Alba, placed a sword in Ins hand, and invited him to take 
the command of all the troops in Italy for the defence of 
the commonwealth. Pompeius accepted the suniiiions, 
adding however, with the pretence of moderation wlueh 
never forsook him, if no better expedient be discovered/' 
Nor could he be persuaded to make further levies, or rvcal 
the legions in the East or the West to the centn^ e»f the 
empire. Cicsar had again quitted the Transtilpine piNj- 
vince, and stationed himself at Kaveniia : but he was 
attended by no more than a single legion, and it was hard 
to believe that he could meditate with so small a force any 
sudden act of JU»:gression. Possibly Marcellus himself was 
deceived for a moment by the effect of his coup d'etat. 
Curio felt or feigned to feel that there wtis no longer any 
security for himself in the presumed inviolability of lu& 
office, and after protesting against his u<lversary"i5 cull 
arms, and proclaiming that tlie laws had ceased to reign, he 
suddenly quitted the city early in December, and betuuk 
himself to his pat ruffs quarters. The pei^ple regarded 
both the one and the other as victims of oligarclucul in- 
justice, and Csesar seemed to have got the only excuse he 
wanted for striking a blow at his oppressors. Curio 
urged him to assume the offensive without delay. But 
Csesar relied upon the conduct of his opponents to confirm 
in a few days more the impression their violence had 
already excited in his favour. He waited for the com- 
mencement of the year when Q. Cassius and M. Antoniu% 
two of his most devoted officers, would succeed to the 
office of tribune, and insist upon the satisfaction of his 
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claims. Those claims he meanwhile prevailed upon Curio 
to lay before the senate and the people. He offered to 
surrender at once the Transalpine province together with 
the troops by which its submission was secured, retaining 
only the Cisalpine and Illyricum with the moderate force 
of two legions. This proposition being, as he anticipated, 
rejected, he would still be content to lay down his com- 
mand provided that Pompeius at the same time renounced 
his own ; failing the acceptance of this last condition, he 
declared that he would come in person to Rome to avenge 
his own and his country’s injuries. The letter which con- 
tained these offers Curio produced before the senate and 
the new consuls, Lentulus and M. Marcellas, on the first 
of January. He was refused a hearing; but Cassius and 
Antonius took care that Caesar’s proposals should be made 
known to the people, and insisted that the senate should 
deliberate on the question of his claims. A confused and 
turbulent debate ensued, the consuls declared that the 
state was in danger, that no concession should be made to 
a rebel with arms in his hands ; and at last the senate ac- 
quiesced in the proposition of Scipio, that unless Ca'sar 
abandoned his army and his province before a certain day, 
he should be treated as a public enemy. The tribunes 
Antonius and Cassius interposed their vetos, exclaiming 
that the people had granted him a certain term of office, 
which would not then have expired ; but no heed was paid 
to the voice of law or the forms of the constitution. On 
the decree being voted by a large majority of the assembly, 
the tribunes protested against it as illegal, and proclaimed 
that they were coerced in the exercise of their legitimate 
functions. Their opponents retorted by once more de- 
claring the state in danger, and inviting the citizens to 
assume the garb of mourning. Pompeius, who was en- 
camped close to the gates, sent some cohorts into the city. 
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The consuls were encouraged to carry out their violence 
with a high hand. The senators were once more con- 
vened on the sixth to determine on the j)unishraent of the 
refractory tribunes. When it was intimated to them that 
they would be formally expelled from the assembly,, they 
wrapped themselves hastily in pretended disguiire., and 
Hedj together with Curio, as if for their lives. In leaving 
the city they signified that they threw up their outraged 
and defenceless office ; for the tribune was forbidden to 
step outside the walls during his term of service. Arrayed 
in all the dignity of violated independence they knew that 
they should be eagerly received in the proconsulV quiu*ters. 
and paraded throughout his camp as the cause and 
cation of war. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

OOMUENCEMEITT OP THE SECOND CIVH. WAE. — C^AB CROSSES 
THE BTJBICON, DRIVES POMPEICTS OUT OP ITALT, OCCCTPIES 
SOME, CONQUERS SPAIN, AND IS CREATED DICTATOR. 

A, XT. 705. B. c. 49. 

The civil war of Caesar and Pompeius was celebrated, at 
interval of a hundred years, by a poet who interwove 
with his declamatory verses the political philosophy of his 
own times. Lucan commences his immortal Pharsalla 
with a brilliant review of the causes of the mighty revolu- 
tion he is inspired to rehearse. The doctrine of the Stoics, 
which he had imbibed from his uncle Seneca, assured him 
that all things human are subject to a natural law of pro- 
duction and decay ; that, as the frame of the universe itself 
is doomed to return to chaos, so the noblest creations of 
the human mind must run their predestined course, and 
finally crumble to their foundations. In se magna ruunt : 
every thing great falls by its own greatness. The com- 
monwealth of Rome had reached its summit of glory and 
extension, and straightway Pate stept in, and claimed the 
victim appointed for her. 

But within the controlling action of this primal law 
there is room and licence for the operation of secondary 
causes. The immediate impulse to revolution was given 
by the division between three conspiring chieftains of all 
political power, and the exclusion of the people from the 
direction of their own affairs. This tyranny, disguised by 
its partition among three equals, must eventually centre in 
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one ; for such colleagues cannot fail to become rivals, and 
such rivals must rush at last in arms against each other- 
Even the rising walls of Eome had been moistened with a 
brother’s blood. Crassus indeed, while he yet lived, stood 
like a slender isthmus between two encroaching oceans ; 
upon his death no further barrier remained against the 
contending claims of Cmsar and Ponipeius. Julia carried 
to her eai'ly grave the last bond of union between two 
alien houses: she who, like the Sabine women of ancient 
legend, might have iiung herself between tlie husband 
and the father, and beaten down with her l»are hand the 
brandished points of their swords. Thenceforth there was 
only jealousy on the one side, and ambition on the other. 
Pompeius could not brook an equal, nor Civsar a superitu*. 
Betwixt them who shall decide the right ? The Gods pro- 
nounced in favour of the victor, but Cato had sided with the 
vanquished. But the contending parties came not mto the 
field on equal terms: the one was old in years and sated 
with excitement, the other was active and ardent. Hushed 
with conquest and iinputleut for power; the one had long 
clothed himself in the garb of peace, the other had not yet 
sheathed the sword which had subdued the Gauls. Pom- 
peius stood like the oak, conspicuous and alone in the 
centre of some fertile field, bearing the trophies of many 
triumphs, majestic in its decay, and venerated for its an- 
tique associations : Coosar fell upon him like the lightning 
of Jupiter, which spares nothing venerable, nothing holy, 
neither the monarch of the forest, nor the temples of its 
own divinity. 

Such were the causes of enmity between the illustrious 
chiefs ; but the seeds of discord lay fur deeper, and per- 
vaded the commonwealth itself with the fatal germs of dis- 
solution. The progress of luxury, and the accumulation 
in a few hands of the wealth of states and empire^ had 
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completed the transformation of the free citizens of Rome 
into a herd of paupers, domineered over or cajoled by 
a knot of rival tyrants. The thirst of gold, and the 
ruthless means by which it had been gratified, had blunted 
every feeling of public or private honour. No eminence 
satisfied the ambitious aspirant but one which towered 
above the laws ; no power contented him but such as de- 
fied the commonwealth itself. The decrees of the senate, 
the resolutions of the people, were alike coerced or set aside. 
Consuls and tribunes vied with each other in trampling 
on the restrictions imposed upon them by the constitution. 
Every honour was bought with money or extorted by force; 
the citizens set their own price on their favours, while the 
recurring elections of the field of Mars brought the re- 
public year by year to the verge of anarchy and dissolu- 
tion. The men most powerful in the camp, most influential 
in the comitia, were plunged in the deepest embarrass- 
ments, from which war alone could extricate them : the 
usurers, the last element of national stability, trembled 
for their preposterous ventures, while spendthrifts and 
bankrupts invoked with all their vows the chances of uni- 
versal confusion. 

Such is the view which Eucan took of the causes of the 
great civil war. The compliment he pays to the despotism 
of the emperor Nero, as the sole means of restoring order 
out of this hapless confusion, may be suspected of hypo- 
crisy and adulation. Nevertheless the fact is indisputable, 
that every thing had been long tending to monarchy, and 
that for the last eighty years the decay of the ancient ideas, 
the obliteration of republican equality and the disorganiz- 
ation of government, had combined to render such a con- 
summation inevitable. The tribunate of the younger 
Gracchus, the consulships of Marius and Cinna, the dicta- 
torship of Sulla, the wide and protracted commands of 
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Pompeius and Ca3sai% had been in fact no other than 
temporary autocracies. The nobles were content tliat the 
state should be ruled by a succession of extraordinary 
commissions: the people would have been satisfied to 
raex'ge all their rights of self-government in the paramount 
authority of a sovereign of their own choice, ]Mcn of a 
speculative turn of mind, a large and increasing class, 
withdrew more and more from the turbid sphere of po- 
litics. The great poets of the day, such as Lucretius and 
Catullus, were no longer, like Xtevius and Lueilius, the 
instruments of statesmen and the mouthpieces of parties. 
Atticus, who pfiqued himself on the shrewdness of his 
practical wisdom, professed neutrality on all questions of 
state, and lived in amity with three generations of public 
men of every shade of opinion. Cato and Bvutiis, who 
strove to mould their political conduct by the precepts of 
the highest philosophy, only proved that virtue and honour 
could no longer exist in the atmosphere of the Boinan free- 
state. The republic to which Cicero devoted his faith and 
love was the republic of antiquity, the republic of his own 
imagination, the republic of the good and wise ; nor are 
there wanting indications that even he admitted that 
liberty is never more amiable than when she yields to the 
mild authority of a constitutional sovereign. But few men 
were cautious and temperate as he was : the bold and free- 
spoken openly proclaimed, with Curio, that “ the republic 
was a vain chimera;^'" or csilled it, with Csesar himself, 
“ a 7iame9 devoid of substance or reality, 

There exists, however, a document, purporting to be 
the address of a contemporary statesman to Caesar, invit- 
ing him to restore the state tJirough a monarchical revo- 
lution. The two letters on this theme attributed to 
{Sallust, the historian, may be justly regarded as spurioas. 
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as far as their authorship is concerned : nevertheless^ we 
can hardly doubt that the writer has modelled them, either 
upon the recorded sentiments of Sallust himself, or at 
least on those which were commonly ascribed to men of 
his class and character, who despaired of the republic. 
The views propounded in them may be summed up in a 
few words. Caesar is invited to assume the government 
of the state, as the man who alone can apply a remedy to 
its disorders. He is entreated not to suffer the mighty 
empire of the Roman people to fall into impotence and 
decrepitude, or to perish through its own miserable dis- 
cords. ^^Save Rome^'* exclaims the writer, for^ if Rome 
perishes^ the whole icorld will perish with her in slaughter 
and devastation. Vast is the task imposed upon you. The 
gejiuine free people is a7inihila.ted ; there remains only a 
corrupt populace^ without unity of sentiment or action. In-- 
fuse a new element into the mass^ introduce numbers of fo- 
reign citizens^ found colonies and restore cities^ crush the fac- 
tion of the tyrants athome^ and extend far abroad the roots oj 
the Roman community. Exact militaiy service of all alikcy 
and retain none wider their standards beyond a reasonable 
term. Let the magistrates he chosen for their virtues and dig- 
nity^ and not merely for their wealth. It would be vain to 
entrust the working of this reformed polity to the free agency 
of the citizens themselves. But the impartial eye of a supreme 
ruler may watch securely over its development^ and neither 
fear^ nor favour^ nor private interest interpose to clog its ope-^ 
ration^* This exposition of the views of intelligent i>ub- 
Kc men was supported by the mass of the midtile order of 
citizens ; the men who were working their way to wealth 
by trade and humble industry. It was approved of by 
many from a mere sense of disgust at the selfish corruption 
of the ruling powers. Nevertheless, the prevailing im- 
pression was not unreasonable, that the ascendancy of the 
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nobles, foniided upon blood and revolution, would resort 
again and again to the same means to maintain itself. The 
tyranny of Sulla was avenged on the second generation. 
The advent of Caesar to power was anticipated as an era 
of peace and security, while under a Pompeius, a Scipio, 
or a Marcellus, the sword of massacre and proscrij)tion 
seemed ever ready to leap from its scabbard. Even at 
this moment it was reported that the government had pre- 
pared a list of forty senators, and many others of lower 
quality, to be devoted to slaughter. The people were 
pi'one to believe any evil of the men under whose pride 
tliey had so long suflFcred, and their instinct assured them 
that the personal clemency and geiierosiry of Caesar would 
be a pledge for the justice and moderation of his system. 

An iuiineiise weight was added to Ctesar’s caiue by the 
warm devotion to his interests of the mass of the foreign 
subjects of the republic. As far as they understood the 
tendency of the imponiling revuliitiou in the direction of 
monarchy, they %vere well disposed to lend an impulse to 
it. To the greater part of the Roman possessions 
monarchy was more familiar and more palatable than the 
forms of a commonwealth, which they scarcely coinpre* 
headed and were, not permitted to share. But Ciesar 
himself was personalty beloved by multitudes who had 
never even seen him. The nephew of Marius had carried 
the traditions of his party further than any of his pre- 
decessors. Not content with the admission of the Italian 
nations to the Roman franchise, he had enacted a law 
when consul for conferring the right%of the city upon the 
Cis-padane Gauls, thus breaking down the barrier between 
Italy and the provinces, and effacing the Rubicon, so to 
speak, from the map of the peninsula. The same principle 
he was evidently preparing to extend still further. The 
Gauls beyond the Po and even beyond the Alps might 
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expect a like favour at his hands. He had secured by 
legislative enactments the precarious independence of 
certain cities of Greece. He had attached to himself some 
of the potentates of Asia, and maintained correspondence 
with the leading men throughout the communities of the 
empire. He had lavished vast sums on the decoration of 
provincial cities, not only in Gaul and Spain, but in the 
eastern portion of the empire ; teaching their inhabitants 
to look not to the senate and people of Rome but to him- 
self, the imperator and pi'oconsul, for the works of benefi- 
cence and grandeur, which are truly imperial^ and worthy 
kingsJ^ It is not impossible that many foreign nations 
began already to conceive a vague anticipation, that Cajsai 
was preparing to mould the whole Roman world into a 
mighty monarchy under equal laws. The effect produced 
upon them by all these demonstrations was undoubtedly 
a main element in his success. We shall presently see 
that wheresoever he turned throughout his contest with 
his enemies, whether at Rome or in the provinces, the 
spirit of the people was uniformly with him, and stimu- 
lated him to undertakings, the boldness of which would be 
otherwise incredible. 

The tribunes had quitted the city on the night of the 
6th of January. The consuls immediately summoned the 
senate to meet in the temple of Bellona outside the walls, 
in order that Pompeius might assist at their deliberations 
in person. There they virtually resigned their authority 
into the hands of their military champion, and the dispo- 
sitions which were now hastily made for the public ad- 
ministration were in fact the first acts of a Pompeian 
dictatorship. Not indeed that they even yet apprehended 
danger from Csesar : were he rash enough to declare war 
on the republic, which few could anticipate, the discon- 
tent of his own forces would render him, they imagined, an 
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easy conquest. Oi'ders, however, were issued for the lew 
of fresh troops ; the legions in Spain, it was thought, might 
be left to check any movement of the garrisons of the 
Gaulish provinces in the direction of Horae. Tiie great 
governments of the empire were then allotted among the 
chiefs of the party. Scipio received Syria, while L. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, a vehement partizan of the oli- 
garchy, was selected as Ciesar’s successor in the Further 
Gaul. The Cisalpine was confided to another stauncli 
adherent, Considius ; >Sicily, Saxdiaia, and Africa were 
entrusted to the vigilance uf Cato, Cotta, and Tiiheru. 
Cicero, who was anxious to remain in tlie neiglibourhoud 
of the city, but would not consent to waive iiis personal 
dignity, received a command in Campania, which was 
little else than nominal. These arrangements were made 
with reckless disregard of legitimate and customary forms ; 
arms and money were collected by forced contributions, 
and the temples of the Italian towns rifled of their hoarded 
gold. 

On the evening of the 7th couriers left Home fur Cassar^s 
camp with the account of these tumultuary proceedings. 
Their speed seems to have outstripped the party who had 
set out so many hours sooner. Caesar was already advised, 
before meeting with Antonias and Curio, of the position 
taken by his enemies. His own plans had been already 
formed, and he delayed not an iiibiant in executing them. 
He harangued the soldiers of his single legion in their 
quarters at Ravenna, and expounded to them the injustice 
committed against their leader, who honcefbrth must place 
all his reliance in the vigour of their arms. On the morning 
of the 15th he sent forward some cohorts to the Rubi- 
con, the frontier of his province, distant about twenty 
miles. Throughout the day he assisted himself at a public 
spectacle, invited company to his table in the evening, and 
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entertained them with his usual affability. At sunset lie 
made an excuse for a brief absence, mounted a car yoked 
with mules, and hastened with a few attendants to over- 
take his soldiers at the appointed spot. To avoid the risk 
of being encountered, he had quitted the high road, and 
soon lost his way in the bypaths of the country. His 
torches became extinguished, and he was left in darkness. 
It was only by taking a peasant for a guide, and alighting 
from his vehicle, that he at last reached his destination. 

Such are the first marvels attributed at its commence- 
ment to this fatal design upon the liberties of the republic. 
The facts are perhaps coloured and exaggerated. But what 
follows is a picture of pure imagination, and only inter- 
esting as a natural expression of the awe and wonder with 
which the Romans long regarded the daring enterprize of 
the first Caesar. When setting his foot upon the bridge 
which spanned the narrow stream, even ho ex- 

claimed, we may return ; if we cross the hridye^ arms 
must decide the contesL^^ At that moment of suspense 
there suddenly appeared the figure of a youth remarkable 
for comeliness and stature, playing on a flute, the pastoral 
emblem of peace and security. The shepherds about the 
spot mingled with the soldiers, and straggled towards him, 
captivated by his simple airs ; when, with a violent move- 
ment, he snatched a trumpet from, one of the military 
band, rushed with it to the bank of the river, and blowing 
a furious blast of martial music, leaped into the river and 
disappeared on the opposite side. Let us advance f cried 
Caesar, ^^tohere the^Gods direct and our enemies mvite us. 
Be the die casV^ The soldiers dashed across the bridge 
or the ford, and before the day had dawned, had reached 
Ariminum, and entered its unclosed gates. 

At Ariminum Caesar met the fugitive tribunes, and as- 
sured them that he was advanciiig upon Rome to mamtain 
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tlioir rights together with his own. From thence, he h*!!- 
us, he despatched orders for the movement of his tromj* - 
one legion reached him within a fortnight, and nrjt.»iher 
within a month from that time. Three legions he sta:ione<l 
at Karbo, to watch the Pompeian forces in Sptiin, while 
the I'emainder of his troops were concentrated more sir 
leisure in the south of Gaul, to support cither the rlglit 
the left wing of his position. For the moment, however. 
Ciusiir’s whole force was luardh’ six thousand strong, while 
his enemies had three times that number actually in lian !. 
whose vigorous attack it would hardly have been possihh* 
for him to resist. But as soon as the news ivached llumo 
that the Rubicon was passed, Pompeius himselt‘ s.*en;ed to 
have been seized with-t!ie same consternation wLicli reignol 
through the ranks of his adherents. The alarm civil 
war, which they had so long defied, when it actually broke 
upon them completely unmanned them. Sulla and Mur:u.', 
proscription and massacre, were the fearful i leus tvhich 
immediately arose before them. They pi<*tureil to ihciu- 
selves the army t>f Ciesar, as a horde of lialf-njiked savijge^, 
the children of the victors of the Allia, the same bloody 
race which had burnt the city and slain the assembled 
senators. Pompeius marched straight through the southern 
gate of the city, and called upon all good citizens to fallow 
him along the A}>piaii Way. He declared that his lorces 
were not strong enough to cope with the invader from the 
Xorth. Stamp then uvth your foot cried Favonius, ** and 
raise legionsJ^ But the hero was proof against these taunts. 
He persisted in retiring before the foe,4tnd dragging along 
with him the senate, the people and the gods of Rome* la 
a few hours the Appian road was crowded with a motley 
multitude, less incensed perhaps against the man before 
whom they fled, than against him who had neglected every 
precaution for their delenee, and even refused to draw the 
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Bword they had put into his hands. At Capua they first 
took breath. There it was remembered that in the preci- 
pitation of their flight the consuls had left the public trea- 
sure in Rome. They had carried off* the keys of the temple 
of Satui'n, in which it was lodged, as if expecting that the 
conqueror would be deterred from using violence. Pom- 
peius charged them to return, as its legitimate guardians, 
and fetch it. But they were scared by the rumour of the 
enemy’s rapid advance ; they demanded an armed escort, 
and none could bo spared them. Caesar kept a large number 
of gladiators at Capua, and the two legions quartei’cd there 
constituted a police for guarding them. They were broken 
up into small parties and placed in the custody of various 
nobles, before Pompeius could obtain the attendance of 
this military force in his further movements. 

Meanwhile there was some pretence at negotiation ; but 
Pompeius, encouraged by the defection of Ctesar’s ablest 
officer, Labienus, insisted that the rebel shoid<l lay down 
his ai'ins as a preliminary to any consideration of his claims, 
while Ccesar ui'ged not less peremptorily that if one abdi- 
cated his command, the other should do the same. Csesar 
advanced: .Vrretium, Iguvium, and Auximum opened to 
him their gates, chasing the officers of the senate before 
him. The road to Rome was open to him ; but when he 
heard tliat his adversaries were crossing from the lower to 
the upper coast of Italy he turned without hesitation to 
the left, traversed Picenum, took Cingulum and Asculiun, 
and threw liimself upon the strong central position of Cor- 
finium, where a part of the Pompeian forces were left to 
encounter him. It w’as with reluctance indeed that Pom- 
peius had consented to risking an encounter even here. 
Domitius, who saw that the new levies in the heart of 
Italy would be abandoned to the foe in his xmperator’s 
rapid retreat^ insisted that this post should be defended. 
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There planted with dogged resolution, lie called aloud to 
Pompeius to bring up his whole forces to support liiin. 
Pompeius coldly refused, and continued to retire step 
step, from Capua to Teanuin, from Teaniiui to Larhiuin. 
from Larinum to Luceria on the confines of A[>uiia. 
mitius prepared to stand a siege; but liis courage was f*:* 
no avail. No sooner did Cinsar appear before the 
than the soldiers of tlie senate delivered the jdaev whl! 
tlieir Commander into his hands. Ciesar was struck w vAi 
this signal instance of the infiuenee of liis name and t'ini- 
racter. Clement by temper, he clearly saw tlie pulitieal 
advantage of sparing his captive- He grunted Doiniria- 
his life, and even liis freedom, the first instance jKrlnips in 
the history of the civil wars of such intigntmimity. So 
little was it anticipated by the captive himself, tina i:*.* Lad 
swallowed a potion, believing it to be [»oUun. 

Cajsar not only spared his caiuive’s life: he resrrrou 1 > 
him the treasure in his mililary chest. He might wish to 
prove to the Romans that they had no more t'> four iroin 
his want of gold than from liis thirst Ibr blood, lie might 
intend to show that he had resources in abundance, both of 
men and money, and could alford to be generous in eitlior 
particular. Though the officers taken in Corfiniiim refused 
to share in liis enterprise, the men joined his standard 
with alacrity, and the slender forces with whiL*h lie had 
entered Italy, soon swelled to formidable numbers. As 
he advanced the feeling of the country turned completely 
in bis favour. His clemency stood already in marked 
contrast with the fierce proclamatloirj^ of Pompeius, and the 
still more ferocious language held by his ass»>ciates, wh(» 
declared that they would admit of no neutrality, and would 
treat as enemies, on their expected return to Rome, every 
senator or man of note who should merely decline to follow 
them in tlieir retreat. Cicero, who was deeply mortified 

B b2 
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at his chief's desertion of Rome at the commencement of 
the campaign, and who already foresaw that he would 
make no head against the invader in Italy, murmured with 
bitter indignation at the impolicy of these proceedings. 
Pompeius charged him to abandon Capua, and join him in 
Ajiulia; but the road w^as no longer open, and Cicero 
shrank from the hazards or discomforts of a voyage in mid- 
winter. From Lucei-ia, not waiting even for the result of 
the defence of Corfinium, Pompeius had led the consuls 
and magistrates to the port of Brundisium. The only pre- 
caution he seems to have taken veas to collect a number of 
transport vessels there for the embarkation of his army 
without delay. He immediately despatched the greater 
part of the force, which now amounted to five legions, not- 
withstanding his recent losses, across the straits to Epirus. 
The only duty of a general he performed was to remain 
himself behind, to accompany the last division. Caesar, 
hastening from Corfinium, was already at the gates ; but 
he was destitute of ships, and the sea was open to the 
Pompeian vessels which were returning to bear away the 
last columns of their ainnament. The assailant made a 
vigorous attempt to throw a mole across the mouth of the 
harbour, but he was baffled in this operation, and the 
Pompeians, hastily embarking, left the walls undefended, 
and sailed away. The Ctesarians entered, and guided by 
the inhabitants of the city followed swiftly on their track, 
but too late to ai'rest them. A slight skirmish occurred at 
the entrance of the harbour, where two of the Pompeian 
vessels were destroyed. This was the first blood shed in 
the civil war. 

Ca3sar had made himself master of Italy in sixty days. 
Never perhaps was so great a conquest effected so rapidly, 
or in the face of antagonists apparently so formidable. 
Every step he advanced was a surprise to his enemies ; yet 
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at each step they predicted more confidently his ap- 
proaching discomfiture. Labienus had deserted him^ and 
immediately they anticipated the total detection of his 
legions. Domitius defied him, and they were assured that 
he need only be faced to be discomfited. Bur at the iiivt 
blast of his trumpets every obstacle fell before him, and 
the march of his legions could hardly keep pace with tlje 
reti'eat of his boastful adversaries. The consuls abandoned 
Kome before he was competent to nppiNacli it; and their 
lieutenants, deserted by their troops, plundered of their 
treasure, and denuded of the matoritds of war, fountl them- 
selves alone and defenceless in their camps before the 
assailant appeared in sight. The interest which Sulla Inid 
fostered in his colonies itided away like a dre:ua : i^ld ho])ps 
and hatreds revived in the breasts of the Iialians: tIjc* 
magistrates of every city flung wide their gates, and htulcd 
the Roman traitor as their hero and delivcivr. Tiie 
captain, second only to Pompeius in the camp and councils 
of the senate, was dragged a prisoner into Ctesar's pre- 
sence; and Pompeius himself retreated from one position 
to another, without a single attempt to rally, and finally 
crept out of the country like a hunted fox. All this time 
the nobles had been growing more and more (daniorous lo 
be led against the invader: in vain did they mutter and 
scowl, and heap reproaches upon their chosen clmmpicnu 
He was not to be diverted from his plans, whatever they 
might be ; hut he would make no disclosure of them. To 
their remonstrances he coldly replied by ordering the iiuir- 
murers to follow him under pain of proscription. To the 
last they hoped he would make a stand on the sacred soil 
of Italy : when he finally deceived their anticipations, and 
wafted his hxst cohorts from the port of Brundisium, con- 
fusion and despair prompted many of them to throw them- 
eelves on the conqueror’s generosity. The Appian Way 
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was again crowded with knights and senators; but this 
time their faces were turned towards the city. Dragged 
so long at the wheels of Pompey’s chariot^ they vowed 
from henceforth to renounce the war, and souglit the pro- 
tection of the chief who alone permitted neutrality. Many 
of them belonged, no doubt, to the class of indolent and 
selfish voluptuaries, who had been beguiled into a momen- 
tary relinquishment of their pleasures by the assurance 
that they should soon be I'einstated in them more securely 
and triumphantly. But many also were better citizens, 
who foreboded some undefined evil to the state from the 
apparent treachery of Ponipeius. They hated liim for his 
arrogance, and they shuddered at the words which were 
often in his mouth, Sulla could do this : xohy should not 
They left it to the needy and reckless, the disap- 
pointed adventurers and patrician spendthrii‘ts, to cling 
still to his fortunes, and gloat over their visions of an abo- 
lition of debts, a confiscation of properties, and a recon- 
struction of the government. Whatever stains there might 
be on the character of some of Cajsar’s most consjdcuous 
adherents, it was now manifest that the leader of the oli- 
garchy was surrounded by a crew not less dissolute and 
unprincipled. 

The departure of the more moderate and high-minded 
of his partizans was witnessed, we may presume, by 
Pompeius with no great dissatisfaction. There can be 
little doubt of the game he had all along been playing. 
We cannot suppose that so consummate a captain, a states- 
man so experienced, should have let the cards drop from 
his hands, as he had done throughout, except with a 
deliberate policy. Whether he admitted the consuls them- 
selves into his confidence may remain uncertain ; but it is 
clear that he deceived to the last the great body of his ad- 
herents even within the camp, by a pretended defence of 
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Italy, while it had long been his intention to surrender 
every post successive!}’, and make his exit the 

peninsula as fast as, with a decent sliuw of resistance, 
he could. 

The eastern and \ve^tern portions of the empire -tew.d to 
each other in [jeculiar contrast, and tlie wiiieh iu- 

fiiiericed Pompeius at this crisis may he trav?ed to the 
nature of the resources they oficred ro^jrcetively. Tlie 
Italian peninsula, stretching far into tJio luidhind sea. 
divided the Roman world into two heiuisphei’es, rivals ihr 
tlie regard of the warrior and statesman, not le.^s distinct in 
their social and political character than in tic irgeographii^*! 
position. For both the East and t!ie were still 

instinct with tlje life peculiar to each, and ila'^iigh 
equally within the reach and iintler the .'Miurol of the 
same iron arm, were nevertheless as coiapletely alL n 
from one another in their ]>riiicip!es, interests and ieeling-. 
as if they had been two rival emi>ires, and not parts and 
provinces of the same. 

On the one hand the great Iberian pciiinsiili was niiwe 
thoroughly Ilomanized tluin any other part of the do- 
minions oi‘ the republic- If some iiiaeeessihle districts 
were still ui. obdued, l‘ar the larger portion of the country, 
full of splei. VI cities and flourishing coumiimities, had 
adopted the niuiiners of the conquerors. The language of 
the Italians was achieving rapid conquests in every quarter, 
and consolidating the municipal institutions which were 
accorded so freely to the natives in no other part of the 
empire- The subjugation of Spi^in had occupied a 
hundred and fifty years of almost constant warfare. Step 
by step Rome had made her way into the heart of a 
country, in which every mountain and desert had l>een de* 
fended with the same inveterate love of freedom. But in 
tlie course of this slow progress she destroyed the cities 
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and exterminated the laws and institutions of the bar- 
barians. Civilization following in the wake of conquest^ 
had filled the vacant space with the ideas and customs 
of Italy. The Iberians once subdued laid becoino rapidly 
cultivated; once cultivated they had been admitted in 
great numbers to the franchise of the city, and had been 
tauccht to regard their assimilation to Kome as the first 
step to participation in her privileges. In no pai’t of the 
empire had the spirit of the subjects become so closely iden- 
tified with that of the rulers as here ; nor were the traditions 
and prejudices of the republic held any where more sacred. 
Tlie subjugation of Gaul had commenced much later, and 
had I'ecently been much more rapid. Nevertheless the 
steady policy pursued by Pompeius, and the oligarchy in 
the south, and throughout the rest of that vast region by 
Ctesar, had effected in a few years a transformation hardly 
less remarkable than that just noticed. The two great 
nations of the West were thus rendered the allies of the 
republic rather than her subjects. Either of them fur- 
nished a field on which her quarrels might be fought out 
in the midst of a native population hardly less Cinsariaii 
or Pompeian in their sympathies than the coiHj[uering 
race itself. 

But in the eastern half of the Roman empire the ideas 
of the dominant people had received no such development, 
and no interest was there felt in the domestic quarrels 
of the city. The earlier and finer cultivation of the East 
still regarded with contemptuous indifference the struggles 
of the Roman mind to obtain an ascendancy over the 
subject races. The Greek populations were, at this time 
almost exhausted by war, bad government, and the decay 
of their commercial prosperity. They submitted to the 
conqueror with an apathy from which nothing could rouse 
them, and while they were forced to cast their institutions 
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in Italian moulds, refused to imbibe any portion of their 
spirit. But beyond the Grecian provinces iiu attuiiipf 
was made to infuse the political ideas of the republic into 
the dependent kingdoms on the fronrior. The races ut 
Asia acquiesced in their own inunemoriul dc:?p‘j::.-ia>s 
which they had been abanduiied by Sulla and 
To them the names of liberty and eiiuulity, insoked in 
turn by each of the Eoman factions, were unint eiligibie. 
They had no conception of the nature of the eontest.-, 
the rumour of which reached tliem aeri)^s so many 
and continents. The sympathies of the Oriernuls ct iitre*l 
always in men, and never in principles. A Cyrus, an 
Alexander, an Arsaces, commanded ail their d-:\otion: 
for them the foundations of law lay in the brea*r id the 
autocrat. If summoned to take arms in b^ n.uf »*t 
either party, it was upon the leader aluiv.* that liiry wt-iild 
fix their eyes, to his triumph the sphere o: tiieir interest^ 
would bo limited. The accession ol their wettah ami 
numbers would strengthen the hands ot the cliiet eveii 
against his own followers; to the common cause a victory 
f obtained by their aid might be not less daiigcivuis tliaa 
a defeat. Accordingly the introduction of such allies iiuo 
a civil war could only be regarded by tlic best and 
proudest citizens as an insult to the republic. The party 
chief who should divest himself of the support of the 
national sentiment, and rally round his standards the blind 
obsequiousness of Egypt, the rude devotion of Colchis 
and Armenia, "would forfeit the respect of the true patriot 
as much as if he had put hiuiselt at the head of a foreign 
invasion. 

That this however was the course Pompeius had de- 
termined to adopt, from the moment that he saw the 
contest with his rival inevitable, seems amply proved by 
the whole of his after conduct* He hated the oligarchy 
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of which he was the leader. At an earlier period, while 
placing himself ostensibly at its head, he had laboured to 
depress and degrade it. Jealous of tlie rival whom in 
self-defence it had raised against him in Cicero, he had used 
Caisar, as he thought, to crush this attempt to control 
him. But the instrument cut the workman’s liand. The 
next turn of the wheel of fortune showed him in close 
alliance with this same party, to defend themselves against 
a common adversary. Pompeius however was well aware 
that these hollow friends would seize the moment of 
victory to elFect his overthrow. If they worsted Caesar, 
it would not be to submit once more to himself. He 
feared the hostile influence of the consuls and magistrates 
in a camp of Homan citizens, and felt that in the event ol 
a struggle with them his title of imperator would not 
weigh against their higher claims to allegiance. For the 
armies of which he was now the nominal leader were not 
raised within the bounds of Italy ; they were not de- 
bauched like the legions of Sulla, of Marius, of Caisar, 
or those which he had himself brought home from Asin, 
by long absence from the city and habits of militniT 
licence. In order to strengthen his exalted position, or 
even to maintain it after the defeat of the invader, he 
required a force of another description. It was necessary 
that his anticipated victory should bo gained, not on the 
soil of Italy, nor by the bands of Lentulus and Doiaitius, 
and that his return to Rome should be a triumph over the 
senate no less than over Caesar. 

Thus only can we account for Pompeius having made 
no dispositions for maintaining himself at Rome, or at 
least in Italy, while there was yet time to have brought to 
his succour the legions of Spain; for his abandoning Do- 
mitius with his strong detachment in the face of so inferior 
an enemy ; and above all, for his carrying the war to the 
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T3ast instead of the West, when compelled to escape from 
the shox-es of the Peninsula. It was in Spain that liie 
great strength of his party lay, after it was exp lied fvuui 
the hearths of the republic. There wr.s no where 

the summons of Eoiiie and the senate could ua\ t ndrii 
favoui'able a resp* uise from the provincials. Twel vl' 'U- 
of Roman soldiers, backed b}* the resources ui' .-o w.inlli ^ 
and opulent a country, might have been inatciicd wirh ad- 
vantage against any force Croriir eouid luring aifLonst tiicm. 
They might have boldly crossed the Pyrenee- :md sought 
their antagonists in the south of Gaul, In the mean tiioc 
Scipio would have brought tip the resouivo.- of the Ea>i, 
find all that could be spared from the armies of tfyri-j, and 
the two ponderous masses mighc have met in ilaly. au 1 
cruslied Ciesar between them. 

But Pompeius had no intention of sharing his v:*t- -ry 
with the great men of his parry, or restoring lo ri;cir Iv ry 
chairs the old chiefs of the aristocracy. There was la v» 
no disguise as to his designs, no doubt as tu tlie atr*crn[»t he 
would make to olditcrate tlie traces of uu/ieiit liberty. 
Some indeed of the nobles aught still think to impose u 
check upon him by their presence in Iiis eamp^ but many 
even of the most distinguished umong t’ueiu were already 
corrupted by die hope of plunder. War against Italy, 
war against Kooio, was the open cx’v of the most daring 
and profligate. V'- e will starve the city into submission ; 
we will leave nut a tile bn a roof thri>ughout the country, 
was echoed by Pompitius himself. Such was the ominous 
language which resounded in the senatorial camp as soon 
as it was pitched in Epirus, and the opposite shores as- 
sumed the character of a foreign and a hnstile strand. 
The consuls listened to it without a murmur, for it was 
their own champion who avowed it. I/e tie 
says Cicero, because he could not dejend it ^ and Italy ^ 
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720^ because he was driven out of it; hut this loas Ms design 
from the beginning to move every land and sea, to call to 
arms the kings of the barbarians ^ to lead savage nations 
into Italy, not as captives hut as conquerors. He is deter^ 
mined to reign like Sulla, as a king over his subjects ; and 
many there are ivho applaud this atrocious design^ 

The flight of the consuls and senate left Caesar in pos- 
session of the centre of his enemies’ position, lie might 
determine at his leisure on which wing of their army he 
should first concentrate his forces. Meanwhile the occu- 
pation of Italy and of Home, which opened its gates to 
receive hinij gave him the command of both material and 
moral resources of the highest importance for the further 
prosecution of the war. Cicero, wlioni he met in Cam 
pania, and solicited to give the weight of his name to the 
counsels of his adherents, firmly refused; ami doubtless 
many others, while they gratefully accepted tlie protection 
he accorded them, felt bound to withhold tlieir countenance 
from his aggression on the constituted authorities. Such 
scruples Caesar smiled at. He explained to the citizens 
the substantial justice of his claims, which the consuls had 
deserted the post of duty rather than concede ; but it was 
of much more importance to be able to assure them that 
they had no slaughter*, or pillage, or revolution to fear from 
his victory* Lest he should be pressed by demands which 
he was determined not to gratify, he left his army behind, 
and entered Rome almost unattended. lie had promised 
two thousand sesterces to each of his soldiers; ho now 
proffered three hundred to every citizen. But he care- 
fully abstained from any measure of private spoliation to 
discharge these sums. There was a large treasure hoarded 
beneath the Capitol in the vaults of the temple of Saturn, 
which the consuls had forgotten to carry oflT, till it was too 
late to return to Borne and seize it Cmsar resolved to 
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apply it to his own jmrposes. The senators he convoiied 
were easily persuaded to authorize him. Metollus one of 
the tribunes, had the courage to interpose his veto., liich 
was contemptuously disregarded. He tulilre:-&ed the ]k . jm? 
and I'eminded them of the popular steny, tiuit this sr.en.d 
treasure included the actual ran«nm of the cin- which 
lirennus had carried from the gates and tlie valour »u‘ 
Cainillus had recovered. A curse had been deiuuiiiCcd 
against the saerilegimis hand which shiaild reumve it fur 
any purpose whatever, except to repel Galih* invasion. 
“ The fear of a Gallic mvaslonf retorted Chcrcir. in f'^r 
ecer at an end: I hare snhdned the Gmdfi,’* Xlie e. m- 
queror was not to be deteri'cJ by einj^ry words : the pe*,^}»hr 
made no rcmoiis trance, and Meteiliis quaili.ii uud.r ids 
uplifted hand. The keys had been carried nil* iy the 
consuls, and the door was broken open wiili plci: 

It is time of tta/f Ctesar ha<l »added, and In tear tce 
cannot listen to the scruples of peacc.^' 

Fi'om this time nfiairs at liiune resinned their usual 
course; security and confidence were resturevl, mid tiie 
military government which Caesar imposed upon tlie city 
in the absence of its civil magistrates, if it was seen was 
liardly felt by the citizens. But one day’s interruption of 
the usual supplies would have thrown this vast popiihitiun 
into confusion, and the granaries of the city, Sardinia, 
Sicily and Africa, were all held by Pompeian lieutenants. 
CsBsar’s care was Immediately directed to the recovery tif 
these provinces. The legion which he despatched to Sar- 
dinia was received by the inhabitants with open arms, 
while the Pompeian garrison w^as ignoininiously expelled. 
Cato abandoned Sicily as soon as Curio, tvhom Cassar sent 
1 hither, appeared in sight. Africa still remaine<l uncon- 
quered, and to Africa Curio immediately transported the 
legions which had been placed under his oommandL Here 
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however the Pompeian lieutenant, Attius Varus, was sup- 
ported by the craft and energy of the Numiclian chieftain 
Juba, and Curio, rash and inexperienced in warfare, was 
easily drawn into a snare. The Ca3sarian ti*oops were 
suxTounded and almost cut to pieces. Curio fought witli 
desperate bi’avery and fell in the foremost ranks. A 
remnant of his legions was saved by Asinius Pollio, and 
carried back to Italy, leaving Africa still in possession of 
the Pompeians. 

Meanwhile Cassar, having confided the government of 
the city to iEinilius Lejxidus, and having placed his troops 
throughout Italy under the command of M. Antonins, 
had departed himself for Spain. J he said, to 
counter an army loitliout ageneraL I shall return to attack 
a general loithout an army^^ The three T})erian provinces 
were governed by VaiTO, Afranius and l^etreiiis. The 
first was a civilian and a scholar, without experience of 
arms, or interest in the cause he served ; the sccoud was a 
weak and frivolous profligate ; the third alone a veteran of 
api)roved courage and fidelity, though destitute j)ei'luips of 
tlie qualities of the statesman, or even of the general. The 
assailant might trust as much to the want of concert be- 
tween such ill-assorted colleagues, as to their deficiency in 
military conduct. But on his march through Gaul he was 
arrested by the defection of Massilia. That city, already 
well inclined to the cause of the Senate, and anxious at 
least to remain neutral in a civil contest in which it had no 
dix’ect concern, had been secured to the Pompeian side by 
the energy of Domrtius, who had sailed covertly from Italy 
and thrown himself within its walls. Invested as he had 
been with the command of the Transalpine province he 
thus obtained a footing within his own government, and a 
ground of vantage for assailing the enemy who ventured 
to withhold it from him, C@e@ar directed three legions 
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sigiiinst the place, and left his lieutenant Trebonins to con- 
iuct land operations while he charged Deeiinus the 

commander of his fleet in the campaign against the Veneti, 
to eqnip a sufflcient armament fur the Lloekade of ihe 
port* Three legions had already precedoil him to the foot 
of the Pyrencesj and meeting with no iqjposirioa ir^rui 
the remissness of tlie Pompeian commanders, had sealed 
the passes of the inomitains, and deseendhig into Sj*aia 
had reached the valle}’ of the Segiv. AtVanins and Pe- 
treius collected their forces, and tutdv up rheir ouarieiv ut 
Ilerda. Besides live legions of Boniun suldier> they were 
reinforced by mimerous bodies of Ibtriuu anxinurie.-, and 
all the strongholds atid resources of the countrv weio 
equally in their possession. The two anuicp were ui- 
ready confronting each utiier when Ctn.^iir nrnvhtd. lii.- 
men w^ere clamorous for pay, and he biought with him 
sums wdiich he luul lK>rrt'wed from his ow’u tribuneef ul/i 
centurions. But if his lack of money was thus oppurtuiiLdy 
relieved, he speedily foiunl himself straitened for provision'^. 
His position berween the Segre and the Cinca wu’^ narrow 
and ill-supplied, and it \vas necessttry to secure the com- 
mand of a wider territory beyond those rivers on either 
side. It ^vas now the beginning of IMay, and the annual 
sw^ell of the waters on the first melting of the snows was 
this year more than usually violent. The bridges he hud 
constructed wei'C swept away, and the legions found them- 
selves suddenly confined almost to the soil on ^Yhicll they 
were standing. The Pompeians meanwhile, occupying 
the strong position of Ilerda, together, with an entrenched 
camp on an eminence hard by, repulsed his attacks, while 
they retained their communications by means of the stone 
bridge over the Segre. Caesar was now in tlie greatest 
peril : his adversaries exulted in the certainty of his de- 
structiouj and sent vaunting accounts of their own gootl 
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fortune to Rome instead of completing his discomfiture by 
a well-timed eftort. But he had noticed in Britain the 
coracles, or barks covered with skins, which the barbarians 
there used, and by the help of such flimsy boats, easily 
made and light of ti'ans2>ort, he conveyed his troops from 
])oint to jioint across the ox2)anse of waters. When the 
inundation abated the Pomjjeians discovered that he had 
imjn’oved the opportunity to seduce the natives from their 
allegiance: finding themselves in tlie midst of a hostile 
jiopulation, and dismayed at the enemy’s escajje from de- 
struction, they descended from their heights, crossed to the 
left bank of the river, and retreated hastily in the direc- 
tion of Tarraco and Valentia. Cajsar rushed in pursuit, 
overtook the fugitives, and turned the heads of their 
columns once more towards llerda. A iiarley ensued, and 
the legionaries on either side had an opportunity of con- 
versing with their opponents: the Csesarians lauded the 
generosity of their leader and shook the fidelity of the 
dispirited Pompeians. Petreius recalled his men to their 
camp, and brandished over them all the terrors of military 
discijdine ; but their courage was quite broken, and rather 
than risk impending defeat, their generals consented to 
capitulate. The officers were allowed to go free, while 
the soldiers for the most part passed over to the bannere of 
fhc conqueror. Caesar marched into the south of Spain 
and received the submission of Varro at Corduba. By aj)- 
iwopriating a part only of the exactions which Varro had 
levied for conducting the war against him, he was enabled 
to repay the sums hq had borrowed, and to replenish his 
military chest for another campaign. 

When this Pompeian province was conquered and paci- 
fied, Caesar de2>arted in all haste for Massilia, where the 
inhabitants, confined to their walls by two defeats at sea. 
were reduced to the last extremities. On lihe arrival of 
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Csesar they determined to treat, delivered their arms, their 
vessels and their public treasure. Once more the con- 
queror conducted himself with his accustomed clemency. 
Domitius himself had contrived to make his escape and 
hastened to rejoin his associates in Epirus ; but ilassilin 
was allowed to retain her independence. The disasters 
liowever which she liad experienced shook the foundatiuns 
of her prosperity, and she seems never to have recovered 
the eminent position she had hitherto held among tlie 
great emporiums of ancient commerce. This treaty com- 
pleted the submission of the western provinces i>f the 
(unpire, and gave Ccesar the entire eomiiiauJ of their vast 
military resources. Secure now against being harassed 
Ids rear, he could direct his undivided forces against rlio 
only general who could venture to measure with 

him, and from that general he had just wrested the tlo .ver 
ot‘ his army. 

Cossar was still beneath the walls of ]\rassilia when he 
learnt that the people of Home, uu the projjosition of Le- 
pidus, had proclaimed him Dictator, ilany of the pro- 
scribed formalities had been omitted, notwithstanding the 
show of respect fur legality which he was studious to pre- 
serve. He might plead indeed that for many years few of 
the higher magistracies had been supplied with all the 
strictness of legal forms. What mattered it however that 
the dictator was created in this instance by a pra3tor, and 
not by the consul ? by the acclamations of the j^eople, and 
not by the suflTrage of the senate ? Antiquarians were at 
hand to assert tlie obsolete rights of t^he prsetorial office, 
and there were senators enough at Borne to meet together, 
and call themselves the assembly of the conscript Fathers. 
It was better at least that Cjusar should rule under a 
known historical title than with no title at all, and there 
was no possibility of investing him with any title in the 

c c 
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regular form. The people, who for the first time saw the 
hateful office of the dictator exercised by a champiou of 
their own, and in their own interests, rejoiced in the master 
of their choice, and forgot for a moment that Cmsar ruled 
by the anny and not by themselves. Cmsar himself did 
not forget it, neither did his soldiers. The ninth legion 
umtinied at Placentia, and demanded the rewards he had 
promised them at Brundisium. But he suppressed the re- 
volt with firmness and decision, and did not hesitate to 
execute on the offenders the vengeance of military law. 
His position was once more secure. 

It was for fiscal measures principally that the ci'eation of 
a dictator w*as demanded at this cx’isis. In former times the 
patricians had resorted to the ai'm of power to compel the 
plebeians to pay their debts^ or to coerce thp passive resist- 
ance with which they evaded their obligations. Now it 
was in the interest of the debtors themselves that this 
stx’ain was j)ut upon the constitution. The methods of 
exchange devised hy modern civilization were very imper- 
fectly understood in ancient Rome, and this, together with 
the fearful insecurity of life and property, had given an 
excessive impulse to the exactions of the usurers. The 
Roman legislators partook indeed of the prcyudice against 
money begetting money so common among half-civilized 
nations, and from the earliest times they had attempted to 
repress the natural exorcise of the rights of property in 
this direction. At one time they had forbidden money to 
be lent in the name of a citizen ; the money-lenders imme- 
diately employed the names of Latins and Italians. Again 
they extended the restriction to the provinces; but the 
effect was only to render usury doubly onerous, by making 
it more indirect and precarious than ever. At last in the 
year 657, when the laws against usury had been allowed 
to fall into disuse as futile or injurious, a consul was found 
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to carry the sweojjing measure of a reductinn of all debts 
by three-fourths. Valerius Flaecus, as we have seen, al- 
lowed the debtors to exchange sih\r Jor cojjpi^ 7 \'' The 
money-lenders, who demandud interest iroiu tw«.‘lve to 
forty per cent., exclaimed loudly against this eonfi-catlon 
of their property ; but it may fairly be d« »nbted wLi^ri^er, 
when the rates of usury wex’e so overwhelming, it was ])Os- 
sible to maintain the frame of guvernmeat witlmat ucea- 
oional resort to such arbitrary expedients. From tkit 
time however the influence oi* the moneyed class ]»ecaiiio 
again predominant in the city. The spirit of luxuxy and 
wild speculation, which grew up witli tlie great e an ( nests 
of the I'epublic in Asia, gave an impulse to tiieir ; ra,n.'-ac- 
tions. Large classes of the citizens beCiuae the 

gi'oLind under the load of their obligtirions, and the coiis[d- 
racy of Catllina, coadneted by polirieal ialvenrurcrs, was 
aiximatecl and supported by the exigencies of the iiajjover- 
ished debtors. Cicero who painted it iii Ids «p'*eehus in 
the colours of cruelty and vinJicuvencss, in his &ohvr trea- 
tise on moral duties re[#rcsentod it as ii great swimlliug 
transaction. The laxv, though its original atrocities were 
softened in later practice, was still excessively harsh to- 
wards the debtoi', aial defeated in this desperate ellbrt ibr 
relief, he now paid his monthly intcivst with ii punctuality 
unknown befoi’e. The consiul might felicitate liimself uix 
the effect of his firmness ; nevertheless the eiil continued 
to increase, and with it the discontent and settled deter- 
mination to sweep off all incumbrances ; and among the 
various interests evoked in favoixr Cassar’s schemes of 
sclf-aggrandizeraeiit, none were more ardent and devoted 
to him than those of the would-be repudiators. His here- 
ditary connexion with the party opposed to the noblest 
and the wealthiest of the citizens, his reputed familiarity 

with Catilina, his own early embarrassments, and oonse- 

c c 2 
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(juenl laxity of principles, all pointed him out as the des- 
tined leader of a great fiscal revolution. “ fVhat are new 
tables” asked Cicero, ^‘but that you should buy a farm with 
my money, you keep the farm, and I not get my money 
back?” And many there doubtless were at Rome who had 
yet conceived no higher idea of Ccesar’s character than this. 

Now at last the greatest statesman of the age stept forth 
from the camp, and presented himself in the senate-house 
and the forum, fertile in resource, firm in resolution, mo- 
derate and practical in his measures. Assailed by clamour- 
ous importunity, he sternly refused to yield to the cry for 
confiscation. He appointed arbiters for the valuation of 
the debtors’ property, and insisted on every thing being 
sold for the liquidation of their obligations ; not however 
at any price which might be fetched at a moment of panic, 
but at the estimated value before the breaking out of the 
war. At the same time he required the creditor’s, in return 
for this prompt interference, to strike from their claims the 
amount of interest which had been added to the cajrital 
sum. He seems to have resorted further to the old tribu- 
nititm expedient of making grants of public hind for the 
relief of the bankrupt citizens, whose rank and character 
formed in his eyes a claim upon the compassion or policy of 
the commonwealth. This compromise brought him no per- 
sonal advantage ; his own debts, once enormous, had been 
long wiped out ; and nothing could be more unworthy of 
Cicero than the sarcasm he deliberately vented against it, 
in ascribing this discreet adjustment to a mere gratuitous 
love of mischief. 

The fiscal expedients of antiquity must not of course be 
judged by the principles which have ripened in modern 
times under very diflTerent social combinations; and the 
second measure of the dictator, which forbade any citizen 
keeping by him more than 60,000 sesterces, must be con-* 
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sklered as directed against the evil effects of the practice 
of hoarding bullion, then not uncommon, but of which we 
can have little experience. In the general pertiirbaticui 
of affairs coined money had perhaps almost disapi'jeared 
from the markets, and the strong arm of power was doubt- 
less invoked by acclamation to rectill it into circulation. 
Whether or not such measures were themselves the be.'-t 
that could be devised, they at least answered their purjiosc 
in satisfying the puljlic and restoring confidence. Ctesar 
was not yet able to jwomise the citizens the full retui'n of 
peace and tranquillity, but they beheld in his supremaiy 
the fiiirest guarantee for their speedy restoration, and the 
first beams of security shone upon them from his countenance. 

An ample distribution of corn added to the general con- 
tentment. At the same time all who had deemed them- 
selves aggrieved by the late government, whether justly or 
not, looked to Ctesar for redress or proteetkai. Since the 
commencement of hostilities, several of the exiles whom 
Pompeius had condemned during his third consulship, laid 
come to offer him their services, and these men he recalled 
to their homes. Of all this class, Milo alone, and Anto- 
nius, the consul who had taken the field against Catilina, 
were excepted from the auiucsty. The only law of Sulla 
which was still in force, that which inflicted civil incapa- 
city on the children of his victims, was revoked. Finally, 
the inhabitants of the Cisalpine were recompensed for 
their long fidelity by the concession of the rights of the 
city. Caesar held the dictatorship only eleven days, and 
did not even appoint himself a master of the horse. Before 
resigning it he presided at the comitia of the tribes, and 
caused himself to be nominated consul together with Ser- 
vilius Isaurieua. The other chief offices were conferred 
upon his steadiest adherents, with every due formality, and 
before issuing from Kome to join his legions at Brandi- 
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slum, he declared war against the public enemy with solemn 
ceremonies at the Latin ferm. Thus the conqueror of the 
republic could boast that he had once more set up on its pe- 
destal the august image he had liimself overthrown. Nothing 
was wanting to the regularity of his government; the 
decrees of a senate (for he had assembled more than half 
the number of Fathers together at Rome), the election of 
the people, the sanction of the curies and the auspices on 
the spot appointed by custom and religion. Ciesar, as 
proconsul, was a rebel from the moment of quitting his 
province ; but as soon as he became consul, legitimately 
installed, the right, in the eyes of a nation of formalists, 
passed at once to his side, while his adversaries w'ere 
straightway transformed into enemies and ti'aitors. This 
they seemed even themselves in some sort to acknowledge ; 
for, although there were as many as two hundred senators 
in the camp of Pompeius, they dared not enact a law, nor 
hold an election, nor confer an imperium. They had 
neither curies, nor centuries, nor comitia ; and the consuls, 
praetors and quoestors who had sailed from the shores of 
Italy, sank the next year into proconsuls, proprietors and 
proquasstors. The representative of the people had become 
the guardian of precedent and order ; while the champion 
of the aristocracy derived his unauthorized prerogative 
from the passions of a turbulent camp. Nevertheless, 
though the contest might thus be represented as one of 
principle and constitutional policy, the mass of the citizens 
insisted on regarding it as a struggle between rival chief- 
tains. The antagonists had assumed an attitude of perso- 
nal defiance ; the names of Senate and People had sunk 
into ominous oblivion* Csesar and Pompeius were now 
the exclusive watchwords of the contending parties ; even 
the children playing in the streets divided themselves into 
Cfiesarians and Pompeians. 
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OP THAPSUS AND SCICIDF OX' CAIO. 

A. XJ, 700 — 703. L. C. 4? — 46 

PoMPEius had no sooner j^iaced tlio .-eo. ^eiweea h’s TmI- 
lowers and the eheri.?hed sell oF Iiuly fiiiiu h .* t » 

develop the military plai 2 «: whieli he Lad loiiu* L;e.lltAic 1 
ill secret. The consuls and their party n’ere now ivu!!;*' 
at his mercy ; they could not dispense with Lis services, 
for once removed from the eeutre of gevernment, ihk^ir 
authority in the camp was inerely imniiiriL The rulers 
of the allied and de[ieiKlent states of the East owed their 
thrones to the ennouerov of i\IithriJatos. While only 
distant and doubtful rainours had reached them of Cmsarl'? 
exploits on the shores of the Western oceaiij they had 
before their eyes sensible proofs that his rival was the 
greatest captain and most powerful statesman in the world. 
Gratitude and fear combined to urge them to obey his 
summons, wlien he appointed Thessalonica i*or the ren* 
dezvous of his friends. Deiotarus ^ind Dorilaus, princes 
of Galatia, Ehascuporis and Sadales of Thrace, Tarcon* 
dimotus of Cilicia, Arioharzanes of Cappadocia, Antiochus 
of Commageiie, were among the most conspicuous of the 
barbarian chieftains who flocked to his standard. Each of 
these potentates was attended by a select body of horse- 
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men from his own country. Of these Oriental allies the 
cavalry, the bowmen, and the slingers alone are enume- 
rated ; but the rulers of Asia furnished, moreover, large 
contingents of foot soldiers, and the whole numl>er of the 
armed men who were brought from Pontus and Armenia, 
from the Euphrates and the Bed Sea, to swell the pomp 
of the great Roman commander if not to increase his 
strength, might be compared in rhetorical declamation to 
the forces of Agamemnon, of Cyrus, or of Xerxes. These 
were only the auxiliaries ; the main body consisted of five 
Roman legions, which had been carried over from Italy ; 
a sixth formed by the union of two incomplete divisions 
which Cato had commanded in Sicily ; a seventh was 
raised from the veterans whom Sulla and Lucullus had 
settled in Crete or Macedonia ; two more had been hastily 
levied by Lentulus among the citizens in the province of 
Asia. Scipio, who had quitted the camp for his appointed 
province of Syria, was expected to return with the two 
legions stationed on that frontier- Gabinius had brought 
over from Alexandria a squadron of Roman cavalry, and 
the knights and senators mounting their horses had raised 
that ai’m of the service far beyond its usual strength both 
in numbers and equipments. The complement of each 
legion was perhaps doubled by their auxiliary cohorts of 
Achaians, Boeotians, Epirotes and Thessalians. Octavius, 
a Pompeian lieutenant, had captured a body of Caesarians, 
who had recently landed in Illyricum, and had induced 
them to enlist under the banners of his own imperator. 

Nine Roman legions must have amounted to at least 
45,000 men ; the cavalry and auxiliaries may have 
swelled this number to 100,000, while the motley forces 
of the allies defy all calculation. But it was impossible to 
maintain such swarms at a single point for any length of 
time, and the greater part of the combatants could, not be 
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depended upon for skill, for coimige, or perhaps for fidelity. 
Even among the legionaiy force tlie greater mnuber were 
comparatively raw levies, and among the Hoiiians the 
severe training of the camp and the field gave tliC vetenuis 
an advantage over recruits which hmvlly any sr.periority 
in numbers could compensate. Pompeius was deeply im- 
pressed with the comparative inethcleney of his own men, 
and devoted himself with dillgeiiee and "vigimr to their 
exercise and training. He deigned to suhinit in persoii 
to the severe drill of the legitmary, hurling the pilmn and 
brandishing the sword on lua'sebaek and on foot, a!ui 
displaying, it was said, though in his fifty-eighth year, the 
strength and ardour of a young rocraih lie wanted iimu 
both for collecting his vast forces, and f »r making g».*od 
soldiers of them ; and in this point of view' tlie iiit*.*i’val of 
nine months, which he gained by Caesar’s absence in the 
West, was highly advantageous to him. A fleet, re- 
over, of 500 galleys, contributed by every naval power of 
the East, had been placed at his disposal, with which he 
might command the waters between Italy uud Greece, 
oppose the transit of his enemy, and when the time arrived 
cover his own. This fleet was placed under the command 
of Bibulus, a zealous if not an able partizan, and divided 
into several squadrons to watch the ports on the one coast, 
and the landing-places on the other. 

CoBsar could not boast among his auxiliaries so many 
nations or so many kings. Nevertheless, not to mention 
the legion Alauda, nor the levies furnished by the cities of 
Gaul and Spain, by the Cisalpines and the Italians, he 
had enlisted some squadrons of German horse, whose 
courage he had proved on many a field ; and the chiefs of 
the Rhine and even of the Danube had not been slow, 
perhaps, to contribute succours to his adventurous enter- 
prise. But Csesar, the secret of whose success was the 
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rapidity of his movements^ had no wish to encumber him- 
self with numbers. His legionaries were all veterans , 
inured to toil and hunger^ to heat and cokh to sleeping on 
the groun^d^ to inarching through forests and morasses, to 
fighting men of strength and stature beyond their own, 
every man among them was himself a host. The remem- 
brance of so many victories gained was an earnest to them 
of the one great victory which yet remained to gain. The 
officers were thoroughly devoted to their imperator, and a 
single mind and eye regulated every movement in their 
camp. On the other hand Pompeiiis found himself 
thwarted on all sides by the chiefs of the senate wlio 
surrounded him, and upon whom, little versed perhaps in 
war, but not the less complacent and importunate in their 
counsels, he was obliged to devolve the subordinate com- 
mand. The Lentuli and Marcelli, the Domitii and Me- 
telli, the renegade Labienus, the vanquished Afranius, 
Cato also and Cicero, who had recently arrived at the 
camp, formed with many others a council of war, whose 
jealousies of their chief and of one another, whose preju- 
dices and self-seeking, the recriminations of some, the un- 
timely jests of others, filled the general’s tent with dis- 
cord, and sought, not always in vain, to sway liis policy 
and control his judgment. 

Ca3sar had wasted no time or cost on the fruitless at- 
tempt to contest with the Pompeians the command of the 
sea. He had collected, however, at Brundisium a suffi- 
cient number of vessels to transport a considerable j)or- 
tion of his small aormy across the narrow straits, and he 
determined to attempt the transit, and attack the enemy 
while his preparations were yet incomplete. On the 4th 
of January, the third day from his leaving Eome, he em- 
barked seven legions, amounting to 15,000 infantry and 
600 cavalry. Had he encountered a strong division of the 
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Pompeian fleet his destruction was alnio.-t inevitahle. But 
Bibulusj wearied with liis exertions through tJ^e autiiinn, 
while the enemy was distant, and little thinking that the 
man who had been created dictator at Rjau httle mon* 
than a fortnight before, was already on the sett, repos o I 
securely in his harbours. The seven legifeis thieCLcd thc’h* 
passage unopposed, and lauded at the foLU l :* rhe Chran::iu:i 
mountains. Bibulus, frantic at the news pf their e^ettp '. 
rushed to sea, and fell upon the empty lloriila as it sojuhr 
the Italian shore to receive on hoard a second <livi.**iom 
He captured thirty vessels, vrlneli he burnt with llieir 
mariners on board* He summouud his sotiadrujis iVom 
eveiy port to cruise in the straits, rail !:opt watch hiin-cli* 
with unremitting vigilance, so tiuit AntoLih;.^, to \\h ua :ho 
second embarkation was entrusted, cv>ull not vcuMirc to 
follow his chief. But the grdlcys of the llciurns v. .:v 
little fitted for keeping the sea tlirongh the winter Uioruhs; 
the toil and danger to which Bibulus ex]u.>sed liiin.^elf suen 
wore him out, and he died of fatigue and moriiii radon. 

The first city which Ctesar encountered was Oricum. 
The Pompeian commander Toi^pialus prepared to di'fend 
it ; but the inhabitants declared tliat they coidd uvt fight 
against a lioman consul, and insisted njion opening their 
gates* The same thing happened at Apollonia. The 
invader attached greater importance to the possession of 
DjuThaohium, on account of its port, the best on that 
coast, and of its strong position. He luai'chcd thither in 
all haste, but Pompeius hud anticipated him* He now 
halted on the banks of the Apsus, Ijp cover the places 
which had surrendered to him, as well as the country 
of Epirus, whence he drew his supplies. As neither ot 
the opposing generals was supported his wliole force, 
both were willing to gain time by negotiation. Indeed 
this hollow pretence of negotiating, to which both so fre- 
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quently resorted, was necessary to save appearances- 
Both had numerous partizans who regarded the war as 
a mournful necessity, and required their chiefs to make at 
least a show of concession. One day Vatinius on the 
part of Csesar, Labienus on that of Pompeius, were de- 
batin«* the terms of accommodation in loud tones between 
the two armies. The soldiers listened ; upon their simple 
minds the language, which to their oflScers were mere 
empty sounds, might make a deep impression. They 
were horrified when they heard speak of the anger of the 
Gods, the tears of their country, the impiety of a contest 
of kinsmen and brothers. The excitability of the Southern 
character had moi^e than once broken out on similar oc- 
casions, and now they were rushing with a sudden impulse 
into each other’s arms, when all at once a shower of 
arrows from the Pompeians at a distance, so Caesar tells 
us, revived the spirit of animosity, and Labienus broke up 
the conference, exclaiming, Peace 1 you shall have no 
peaee^ till you bring us the head of CcesarJ*^ 

Meanwhile the consul despatched urgent messages to 
Antonius to cross the straits with the first favourable 
wind ; but time past, and Antonius did not arrive. Then 
did Caesar conceive the bold, the rash design, for such we 
can hardly avoid calling it, of going in person in quest of 
his missing legions. The risk of capture was imminent ; 
his officers would have dissuaded, his soldiers would per- 
haps have forbidden him ; but he left the camp alone by 
night, and engaged a fishing-boat to transport him to the 
opposite shore, are told that he put to sea in a violent 
storm, and reassured the trembling pilot, who was about 
to turn back, by exclaiming, Fear not! you carry Caesar 
and his fortune!^ The fortune of Ca3sar might be already 
proverbial, so conspicuous had been his career for unex- 
pected successes, and his gradual ascent without a false 
step from the lowest round to the summit of ambition’s 
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ladder. Nevertheless the tempest increased, and even 
CsBsar’s courage was not reckless. He regained the 
shore, and composed himself once more to await his 
lieutenant’s arrival. Since the death of Bibuliis the eoni- 
mand of the Pompeian fleet had been divided among eight 
independent admirals, who, as might be expected, haled 
to act with concert. The use of oars gave the ancients 
great facilities in evading a naval blockade, and tliiGir light 
barks were constructed for running on any flat beach, 
so that it was equally diflicult to prevent their landing. 
Antonins at last, taking advantage of a st.mth wind, 
crossed the straits in a few hours, and came in sight 
of Apollonia. But the gale drove him past that phiee 
and Dyrrhachium also, and when lie at last came to land 
at Nymphteum he found himself a hundred uiiks 
from his generaFs camp. Pompeius lay bet\/eeii5 arid 
with a little activity he might easily have overwhelmed 
the new comer. He made the attempt, but so tardily, 
that Caesar and his lieutenant were enabled to efiect a 
junction. 

But this abortive attempt on the j^art of Pompeius 
sufficed to remove him from Dyrrhachium, and enabled ^ 
Csesar to throw himself with his combined armies between 
the enemy and his magazines. This however was of less 
consequence to the republican forces, since they had the 
command of the sea, and Pompeius could select a strong 
position on a promontory named Petra, a little to the 
south of Dyrrhachium, including a good anchorage, 
which he proceeded to secure with a line of entrench- 
ments fifteen miles in circuit. Coesar, unable to bring 
his adversary to a decisive engagement, for Pompeius 
firmly refused to commit his untrained numbers to a 
combat with the little band of veterans before him, con- 
ceived the audacious idea of shutting up a vastly superior 
force within lines of ciroumvallation. The same operation 
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had succeeded at Alesia, and again in Spain, because 
in both cases he could starve the enemy into submission ; 
but at Petra the Pompeians could draw ample su2:)plies 
from the sea, and quietly await the moment when their 
exercises should be completed, or their confidence assured 
by a series of skirmishes. But Cresar calculated on the 
moral effect of the extraordinary spectacle he thus pre- 
sented to the world. When the rumour spread that 
the great Pompeius at the head of the party which had so 
lately swayed the East and the West, was master of no 
more sjiace of ground than he could set his foot upon, it 
communicated a vast impulse to the growing favour 
in which Csesar’s cause was held. Throughout Greece 
and Macedonia his partizans increased in strength and 
boldness ; he received assaimice of support from numerous 
quarters ; and lie could now remove, if necessary, the 
basis of his operations to the very ground which Pompeius 
had chosen for the centre of his own movements. The im- 
mediate success therefore of the blockade of Petra was not 
material to him. Nevertheless he pressed the blockade 
with earnestness and vigour. He connected with a vast 
■ entrenchment all the hills which surrounded the Pompeian 
position, and reached the sea on either hand. These 
works could not be carried out, on either side, without 
repeated collisions. Small detachments were engaged 
every day, and sometimes whole legions came into combat. 
On one occasion a Caesarian redoubt was so furiously 
assailed that not one of its defenders escaped without 
a wound. Thirty thousand arrows were picked up within 
the lines and shown to Caesar. A centurion named 
Seasva had had his shield pierced in one hundred and 
twenty places. 

The French boast that their great Napoleon gained 
some of his finest victories with famishing soldiers, and the 
same may be said with equal justice of Weffingtom Oh^ 
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sir / we did not fight for the battle^ we fuight for the 
broolif was the I'eply oi* a serjeaut ot the when coni- 

pliinentecl on the prowess of his regiment at T:’:la\ eru. Tlie 
rapidity of movement^ which was the suul cd* Ctrs;u’% tac- 
tics, could not be attained without reducing liis men to 
the severest straits, and his veterans were aeeustoioed ti. 
trust to victory for their daily sustenaDL'C. Xcver 
ever did they suffer more than now at Dyrrhachiam, wlieiv 
thej’' occupied a country wiiicli Lad Lc^ai exliuuited bcffa‘4 
them by the demands of the enemy. Ciesur rsudi sent 
ments to collect supplies fnmi Ejdr.is, TliC'rS.'dy, JEroliii. 
and even Macedonia: but coiitributii. us had been uireaL; 
levied in these couiitrios also, and the advance ci' Sjipli»V 
forces on one side, on the other of die uvt. p.s Che :7a:* iiuu 
<lctachcd to meet them, anticipated tim resource:? wldeh’ 
might have been derived iVoui thc*e rpuarters. The be- 
siegers w'ere reduced to a diet oi end roc^ts, suUiL 

cakes of which they threw within the lines of the Pom- 
peians, to show them that men who Ccrjld exist and hght 
on such hard faro, were nut easily to be euii<paei*ed. They 
would gnaw the bark of trees, they said, bei'ure they would 
quit their post. Meanwhile the Pumpoians, though fur- 
nished wdth ample provision from their ships, suffered 
greatly from want of water, for CoiBsar coniuianJed the 
sources of the streams which flowed into their eiicainp- 
inent and diverted them to a distance. Their horses and 
cattle perished for lack of forage, and the air was infected 
by the xiiultitude of carcases. 

The position of Pompoius was tliu;^ becoming daily less 
tolerable, but the removal of so large a force by sea was 
perhaps impracticable ; at all events it would have been 
disastrous. He made a great effort to relieve himself by 
directing, with the aid of his vessels, a movement on the 
rear of the Caesarian lines. As a military operation this 
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movement deserves the liio-hest praise, and it was attended 
with all the success it merited. The besiegers^ unable to de- 
fend the whole length of their lines, were attacked at a dis- 
advantage on a distant and unguarded point. Their com- 
munications were broken, and their first attempts to restore 
them baffled. The Pompeians flushed with victory no longer 
feared to encounter the veterans who were brought up in 
greater numbers, and who for the first time turned their 
backs on the enemy and fled in disorder. The x’out indeed 
was so complete, that Pompeius was apprehensive of a 
feint, and recalled his men from the pursuit, in which even 
the inequality of the ground, which would have retarded 
his cavalry, might hardly have saved Caesar from utter 
destruction. But he was satisfied with having carried out 
his own plans, maintained his position as long as he 
chose, and ended with gaining a complete victory. Cmsax 
was in rapid flight before him. He grounded his arms, 
reviewed his captives, and allowed Labienus to put many 
of them to death in cold blood. When Cato beheld the 
bodies of a thousand citizens extended on the field of 
battle, he covered his face and wept. He had extorted a 
promise from his chief that no city should be sacked, and 
no blood shed on the scaffold, and the falsification of his 
last hopes completed the disgust he felt at the unnatural 
contest before him. But the nobles were elated at their 
success beyond expression : they saluted their chief with 
the title of imperator, though Pompeius with more delicacy 
of feeling, declined the usual insignia, and would wreath 
neither his fasces nor his despatches with laurel. 

One month earlier the defeat of Cassar would have 
been ruinous to him, for he had then secured no friends to 
favour his retreat, and no second field for the development 
of his resources. He could now retire from the seaboard 
into Macedonia or Thessaly, combine his detachments, and 
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invite the chances of a campaign in the open country. 
Meanwhile Afranius and others urged Pompeius to cross 
over into Italy and recover the capital of the empire. 
The effect of such a movement upon the fortunes of hie 
party could not fail to l^e enormous. Pumpeius, on h;s ]>urt. 
was far from confident in his means of measuring himself 
with his adversary in the fields and his refusing to take ihc 
course proi>osed, if it was not deliberate treachery, was as- 
suredlj" the blindest fatuity. But Scipio witli the Icgk^ns oi 
Asia lay to the eastward^ and the conqueror of MitlivUlatL^c 
still persisted in loi»king to the East as the aj^propriate 
of his resources. Accordingly ou bretiking up from Petra 
he directed his multitudinous forces on iraccdonia, though 
too late to overtake Ctesar, who had already penetrated 
into Thessaly, and was indulging his soldiers in the Ihjr.n- 
teous plenty of the great plain of the PcncuSj \vhcre tin 
harvest was just ripening for their swords. Tlie capture, 
of Goinphi and jMetropolis reduced all the strongholds to 
submission, excepting only Larissa, where bcipio ami 
Pompeius united their armies soon afterwards. 

The nobles in the Republican camp amused tlicmselves 
with quarrelling about the expected spoils oi the war 
which seemed hastening to an auspicious termination, or 
taunting their imperator, their Agamemnon, as they called 
him, or king of kings, wdth his delay in giving tlieui the 
opportunity of victory. They proposed the most trucu- 
lent measures to be enforced on their return to Roinc 
against the neutrals or the lukewarm, and there can be lit lie 
doubt that their triumph would have-tbeen followed by a 
merciless proscription. Cato was so shocked at their 
behaviour that he sought a command wliioh should detain 
him on the coast of Epirus; and Cicero, on the advance 
into Thessaly, pleaded ill-health and remained also behind. 
At length Pompeius moved southward from I-rfi-rissa in 
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quest of the Ccesarian foi'ces, which occupied the wide 
plain on the left bank of the Eiiipeus. The two armies 
entrenched themselves with an interval of four miles be- 
tween them, the Pompeians to the east, their opponents to 
the west, beneath the projecting eminence of Phai'salus. 
But Pompeius who had chosen his position on rising 
ground, long refused to meet the Ceesarians in the plain, 
and it was not till after several days’ manoeuvring, when 
Cssesar, having exhausted the country around him, threat- 
ened a movement towards Scotussa, which would have 
cut off the enemy from Larissa itself, that the chiefs of the 
senate could prevail on their leader to trust their cause to 
the arbitrement of a pitched battle. Yet his army consisted 
of a legionary force of forty-five thousand men, while the 
cavalry amounted to seven thousand, and they were 
animated by the consciousness of the long training to 
which they had submitted, and of the laurels they had so 
lately won. They were supported moreover by an un- 
numbered host of barbarian auxiliaries, whose archers, 
slingers and cavalry, discreetly handled, might be truly for- 
midable even to Roman veterans. Cassar on the other 
hand had no more than eighty legionary cohorts, and these 
so much reduced by the losses of their numerous cam- 
paigns, as to amount to no more than twenty-two thou- 
sand fighting men ; while his cavalry was computed at 
only a single thousand* His subsidiary forces were also 
vastly inferior in number to those of his opponents. But 
the real work of the day was to be done, he well knew, by 
the veteran legionaT*ies, and he could rely on the spirit 
by which these heroes were animated : for every private 
seemed to feel that his general’s eye was upon himself per- 
sonally, and the sentiment with which the centurion 
Crastinus greeted him, as he passed along the ranks, was 
proudly avowed by all. My generaV^ he exclaimed, 1 
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loill so hear myself to day that tcliether I survive or fall^ 
you shall have cause to thanh It was Crastinus that 

hurled the jfirst piluni and commenced the fray. 

Shortly before noon on the 9th August (^^-Sth June ;, 
the Pompeians descended from their camp, and took up 
their positions in the plain beneath, having a stream which 
appears to have been the Enipeus, on their right. Cmsar 
hastened wdth alacrity to the encounter, and levelled the 
rampart of his entrenchment, to facilitate the egress of his 
serried ranks. Extending his cavalry obliquely on his 
right to prevent his being outflanked on the only open 
side, for his left w’as j^rotected by the stream above-men- 
tioned, he ordered his first line to charge with their usual 
impetuosity. The Pompeians were directed to await the 
onset where they stood, that the assailants might be ex- 
hausted by the increased space they would have to tra- 
verse. But the Cmsarians halted with admirable precision 
to take bi*eath, just before they came within the range of 
the enemy’s piles, and made their attack with recovered 
vigour. Meanw’hile the Pompeian cavalry had charged in 
their turn, and had they driven in the slender squadrons 
opposed to them, they would have taken the Cjesarian 
legions in fliank and rear, and perhaps thrown them into 
confusion. But the gallant German horse, supported by 
the picked men who fought on foot in the midst of their 
ranks, received the shock with fortitude, and only retreated 
slowly before it, till they found themselves relieved by the 
advance of a chosen body of six cohorts placed in reserve 
behind them. The knights and sei^ators who fought in 
the ranks of the Pompeian cavalry were equipped in 
complete armour, and the Csesarians 'were expressly or- 
dered to waste no unprofitable blows on their helmets and 
cuirasses, but to strike home at their faces. Thus assailed 
they soon broke their ranks, and rolled back upon their 
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own lines, till they gained the open space behind, and 
sought refuge among the hills. The Pompeian infantry 
were still holding their ground, when this success enabled 
Csesar to bring up all his reserves, and charge them both in 
front and in flank. At the commencement of the day he 
had directed his men to confine their aim to the Pomans 
opposed to them and disregard the allies, whose slaughter 
would count little towards deciding the event. But as 
soon as fortune declared in his favour he commanded them 
to abstain from the blood of citizens, and devote them- 
selves to the destruction of the barbarians. The hearts of 
the Pompeian legionaries were not in their work. As 
each Ciesarian confronted an opponent, he communicated 
to him the order he had received, and the Pompeians 
gladly availed themselves of the welcome respite, and even 
opened their lines to let the victors rush upon their allies, 
who were crowded in unavailable masses behind them. 
Among these almost unresisting multitudes a great slaughter 
took place. Pompeius had already abandoned the field, 
retiring moodily to his entrenchments at the first incli- 
nation of fortune. He made dispositions for the defence 
of the works ; but the routed battalions instead of rallying 
to man the ramparts, fled with precipitation past them, 
and took refuge on a hill at some distance. The discom- 
fited general, alone in his tent, was roused from his de- 
spondency by the shouts of the enemy pressing on his out- 
works. Exclaiming with peevish impatience, Wliat! as^ 
sault even my camp P^ he mounted his horse, and galloped 
with a handful of ^tendants through the decuman or 
hinder gate. 

The conq^uerors burst into the encampment where they 
found preparation made for celebrating an assured victory. 
Tables were laid for the banquet, and decked with splendid 
services of plate; the tents of Lentulus and others were 
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embowered in ivy. But the veterans, dazzled bj" this un- 
wonted magnificence, were snmnirmed to follow their ge- 
neral, and leave the fruits of victory untasted; and they 
obeyed. The Pompeians were still in force in their new 
position, but shivered once more at the first onset, thej" 
poured in broken masses over hill and plain. But Ciesar 
was not yet satisfied. Allowing a part only of his troops 
to return to the cain[)s, he led four legions in hot pursuit 
by a shorter or ])etter road, and drew them up at the 
distance of six miles from the field of battle. Tlie fu- 
gitives, finding their retretit intercepted, halted on rising 
ground overhanging a stream. Ctnsar set his men imme- 
diately to throw up entrenchments, and cut oflf their ap- 
proach to the water. This last labour was accomplisheil 
before nightfall ; and when the Ponipcians perceived that 
their means of watering were intercepted, they listened to 
the summons to surrender. A few only uf the senators 
escaped in the darkness. 

The battle of Pluirsalia was honourably distinguished 
in the annals of civil warfare: from the close of the day 
no more blood was shed; the fugitives were spared and 
the captives received mercy. Nor indeed was the carnage 
of the combat proportioned to its results. The victors 
lost thirty centurions, and two hundred, or, as some stated, 
twelve hundred legionaries: of the vanquished there fell 
ten senators, forty knights, and six thousand of all ranks. 
But this enumeration does not include the loss of the auxi 
liarics, which on tiie Pompeian side must have been much 
greater. Domitius was tlie only noble of distinction who 
perished ; he was cut down in the flight by Cajsar’s ca- 
valry. Many were captured ; many also hastened to de- 
liver themselves into the hands of the conqueror whose 
fame for clemency was already established. As he rode 
across the field of battle he had expressed a genuine pang 
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of sorroW;, perhaps not unmixed with remorse, at the sight 
of the corpses of his countrymen. They icould have it 
he exclaimed ; after all my exploits I should have 
been condemned to deaths had I not tkroion myself o?i the 
protection of my soldiers.^'* 

The remnant of the vast Pompeian host was scattered 
in various directions. No reserve had been provided 
on the field of battle, nor had any place been assigned 
for rallying in case of disaster. The fleet was far distant 
and dispersed in various petty enterprises. Yet the re- 
sources which remained to so great a party even after 
its signal defeat, were manifold and abundant. But 
Pompeius lost all courage and judgment. He sought only 
to save his own life, and he thought himself most secure 
in solitude and obscurity. He fled through Larissa, 
declining the shelter of its walls, and penetrating the 
defiles of Tempe, gained the Thessalian shore at the mouth 
of the Peneus. Here he was received on board a mer- 
chant-vessel with the two Lentuli, Pavonius, and his 
ally Deiotarus, with wliom he made directly for Lesbos, 
whither he had removed his wife Cornelia. From thence 
running along the coast of Asia he picked up a few more 
of his adherents, and held a council on the best means 
of securing his further safety. He proposed himself to 
demand an asylum in Parthia, but he was overruled by 
the entreaties of his friends, who deemed such a step 
either impolitic or dishonourable. They represented that 
Ptolemaeus, the child-king of Egypt, owed his throne to the 
interference of the senate, and would doubtless evince his 
gratitude by now sheltering its chief. The wealth of 
Egypt was unbounded; its position almost inaccessible 
to an enemy destitute of a fleet; and in such a retreat 
Pompeius, it was urged, might summon his adherents 
around him, and prepare at leisure for another struggle. 
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They relied on the terror of the mere name of the republic, 
and could not yet imagine that any foreign potentate 
would court the favour of a private adventurer by re- 
jecting its legitimate demands. Pompeius arrived off 
Pelusium with about two thousand men. Ey tiic will 
of the late king, his daughter Cleopatra was destined to 
wed her brother Ptolemajus, then a mere sti'ijdiiig, and 
reign conjointly with him, under the guardianship of the 
senate. But Cleopatra had been eripelled by a court 
intrigue, and the country was ruled in the young kings 
name by the eunuch Pothinus, the general xVidiillas, and 
the preceptor Theodotus. Cleopatra threatened to invade 
the realm and recover her rights^ and the ldng\s forces 
were collected on the eastern frontier to oi)puse Ik r. The 
claims of the JRoman fugitive were discussed in the royal 
councils, and his dangerous alliance rejected. But ihe 
fatal decision was concealed, and tJie vieiiiii inveigled 
alone into a vessel despatched to bear him, as was pre- 
tended, into the royal presence. Pompeius fell blindlj^ 
into the snare, or rather perluips repelled the di.'^suasions 
of his friends with reckless desperation. W'lien seated 
in the boat, Septimius, a Roman centurion, struck him 
from behind, and he was speedily dispatched by Achillas 
himself. His head was cut off and carried on shore, 
the trunk cast out into the surf, whence it was shortly 
washed up on the beach. CVrueliu and her attendants 
hoisted their sails with the cries of horror, for they had 
witnessed the deed and expected to be themselves attacki d 
and overpowered. A freedman of^ tlie murdered chief 
named Philippus, wrapped in his cloak the mutilated 
corpse, and consumed it on a hasty pyre formed from the 
wreck of a small fishing-boat. He deposited the remains 
in a hole scratched in the sand, and placed over them a 
stone, on which he had traced the name of Magnus wdth a 
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blackened brand. Thus perished the great Pompeius at 
the close of his fifty-eighth year, and such were the last 
honours paid to his mangled x'emains. His end deserved 
to be regai'ded as the most tr'agic incident in Roman 
history ; for it was not only disastrous but humiliating. 
\ et neither for his own sake nor for that of the republic 
should a longer life have been wished him, for his genius 
had fallen with his fortunes, and success was manifestly 
impossible. Noi' can we withhold our assent from 
Plutarch’s remarks, on mentioning that Pompeius, con- 
versing at Lesbos with the philosopher Cratippus, com- 
plained of Providence and questioned its existence ; for 
he justly says that Cratippus might have replied by 
showing that Rome required a monarchy, and by asking 
whether, even if he had conquered, he would have used 
his fortune better than Cassar. 

The victor of Pharsalia never failed to improve his 
successes by prompt and decisive movements. He now 
left Cornificius in Illyricum to watch Cato and the 
Pompeian bands which were reassembling at Dyrrhachium, 
and charged Calenus with the complete reduction of his 
enemy’s strongholds in Greece. Attended by a squadron 
of horse, and followed at a short distance by a single 
legion, he pushed forward himself in pursuit of Pompeius, 
taking the long route of the Hellespont, x\sia Minor, and 
Syria, the sea being closed against him. In crossing the 
straits ho might have been intercepted by Cassius, who 
was cruising there with a superior force, hut extorted his 
submission with a word. In Asia the conqueror was 
received with acclamations, for the exactions of the 
Pompeians had been galling, and Cajsar still acted with 
the moderation he had prescribed to himself. A few days 
after the death of Pompeius his pursuer reached Alex- 
anaria with tliirty-five vessels and four thousand men. 
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When TheodotuSj the royal minister, presented to him the 
head of his victim, he turned away with horrur, and gave 
orders that the mournful trophy should be honourably 
interred. The king’s advisers were mortified and perhaps 
alarmed at their reception, and forg'ot when they saw how 
slender was the stranger’s equipage, that he had con- 
quered the world by tlie resources of liis genius. Having 
once ventured to land, Caesar undertook to cumpensate ibr 
the weakness of his actual Ibrce by an iuqiosiug display 
of his dignity. He entered the Egyptian capital with the 
ensigns of a Eoman consul; but tlie people wore jealous 
of tbeir independence, and resented this proceeding as an 
affront. The soldiers, a motley collection of Greeks, 
Romans, and Asiatics, the hired defenders of an un 
popular throne, were excited to quanvl with the Ciesarians, 
and various bloody encounters took place between them. 
Ctesar, it seems, was pressed fur niv)ney, and urged the 
payment of a debt owing to him from Ptolcmteus. 
Pothinus replied evasively, and it was evident tliat he only 
sought to gtiiii time to fall upon the intruder with over- 
whelming numbers. Ctesar however had got possession 
of the young king’s pei’son, and ke}>t him a prisoner in 
his own palace. He now encouraged Cleopatra to confide 
her interests to his favour. With one trusty attendant 
the princess sought the palace by niglxt, and caused 
herself to be carried in a sack into the consul’s presence. 
The beauty of Cleopatra, then in her twenty-first year, 
was already celebrated ; the fascinations of her wit and 
manners were still to be developed; but Ciesar was 
speedily captivated by her charms, and declared himself 
her lover and champion. Ptolemseus was compelled to 
acquiesce in the partition of his power. But his advisers 
trembled for their lives. They intrigued in the king s 
name for the expulsion of the Romans. Pothinus was 
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seized and put to death. Achillas escaped to the camf), 
and called the soldiers and citizens to arms. Cassar’s 
position was now imminently perilous. Inclosed in one 
quarter of the city he was out off from watei^ the canals 
which introduced the Nile stream into subterx'anean re- 
servoirs being dammed up by the enemy- To keep open 
the sea for escape, if necessary, he seized and filled the 
Egyptian fleet, the conflagration spread to the shore, and 
involved in flames the great library of the Museum. 
Ancient literature never sustained another loss so great 
as this, in which four hundred thousand volumes are said 
to have perished. 

Meanwhile Cleopatra’s younger sister Arsinoe escaped 
from the palace with her confidant Ganymedes. She re- 
paired to the royal camp, proclaimed hei’self queen, and 
surrendered the life of Achillas to her jealous favourite. 
Csesar maintained himself by drawing brackish water from 
pits sunk in the sea-sand, while he awaited the arrival of 
expected succours. Ganymedes thi’eatened to prevent their 
landing, and Csesar made an effort to make himself master 
of the island of Pharos, which fronted the city and com- 
. manded the harbour. He was repulsed however with con- 
siderable loss, and only escaped himself by leaping into the 
water, in which he swam, according to the legend, with 
one hand, and bore his commentaries above the surface 
with the other. 

The consul wished to terminate a struggle in which he ran 
such imminent danger with no object to be attained. He 
restored the Egyptians their king : perhaps he expected by 
this manoeuvre to sow discord among them. For the present 
however the rival parties refrained from attacking one an- 
other, and united their efforts against the foreign aggressor. 
But reinforcements from Syria and Palestine arrived on 
the eastern frontier of the kingdom. Pelusium surrendered. 
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the Nile was crossed, and a junction effected with the little 
army besieged in Alexandria. Csesar could now assume the 
offensive. He attacked the royal camp on the banks of 
the river, and gained a comiffete victory. Ptoleinseus liim- 
self perished in the stream. The spirit of the Euyjjtians 
was broken, and they accepted Cleopati^a for tlicir ixiieeu 
at the conqueror’s command. She cemented her throne 
by marriage with another brother still younger than her 
former consort, and by surrendering her sister Arsinoe to 
be carried captive to Rome. 

The ancients have given us no satisfactory solution of 
Ca&sar’s object in allowing himself to be entangled in this 
war. We cannot believe that he was really intoxicated 
by a passion for Cleopatra, and suiTondered his jinlgment 
and policy to her fascinations. It is mure probable that 
he had fixed his eyes upon the treasimes of Alexandria, to 
furnish himself with the resources of which lie stood 
greatly in need ; fur he still firmly abstained from the ex- 
})edients of plunder and confiscation within the limits of 
the empire, and the great victory of Pharsalia though rich 
in laurels bad proved barren of emolument. He had yet 
another campaign to undertake against the beaten party, 
and his troops, so often baulked of their prize, might re- 
quire an instalment of the rewards of their final triumph. 
But when once engaged in a contest with the Egyptians, 
it was no longer politic, indeed it was hardly possible to 
withdraw. Csesar threw himself, as was his wont, heart 
and soul, into the struggle, and risked every thing in a 
warfare which he felt to be ignobly. But when at last 
fortune favoured bis arms, he still allowed himself to re- 
main three months longer to consolidate the advantage he 
had gained. He had acquired a footing in the wealthiest 
kingdom in the world ; he had placed there a sovereign ot 
his own choice, whose throne he secured by means of a 
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guard of Romans^ tliiis preparing the way for the reduction 
of the country at no distant period to the form of a Roman 
province- As long as the remnant of the Pompeians were 
still scattered and unprepared, he lost little by neglecting 
to prosecute the war against them. He might ^vish them 
to gather head again, that he might again strike them 
down at a single blow. Indeed he now found leisure for 
a campaign againt Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates. 
Though professing himself an ally of Pompeius, the king 
of the Bosporus had failed to bring his contingent to the 
republican camp. After the battle of Pharsalia he hoped 
to profit by the ruin of his father’s foe, and the confusion 
of the reiDiihlic. He mustered his forces and drove Deio- 
tarus and Aidobarzanes from Armenia the Lessor and Cap*- 
padocia. These princes sought the succour of Casstir’s 
lieutenant Calvinus, and though they had just fought 
on the Pompeian side, he received instructions to restore 
them. Calvinus however was routed by Pharnaoes, who 
recovered his father’s dominions in Asia Minor, and pro- 
ceeded to expel from them the Ilouian settlers. Ciesar 
quitted Alexandria in April, landed at Tarsus, traversed 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, and reached tlie barl>arlan host at 
Zela in Pontus. A bloody battle ensued in which the Ro- 
man was completely victorious. The undisciplined hordes 
of the eastern sovereigns once routed never raHicjil again, 
Pharnaces escaped from the field, but he was stripped of 
his possessions, and perished soon afterwards in an obscure 
adventure. The war was finished in five days, and the 
terms in which Csesai: is said to have announced It to the 
senate can hardly be called extravagant : I came, I saw, 
I conquered^'' When he compared this eastern promenade 
with the eight years’ struggle in which he had conquered 
Gaul by inches, he might exclaim on the good fortune of 
Pompeius who had acquired at so little cost the reputation 
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of a hero. After regulating witJi all despatch the attkiri* 
of the province, he hastened hack to Italy, where his 
tract ed absence had given occasion to serious disorders. 

The measures which the dictator had enacted fur the 
adjustment of debts were not received with e<j[ual satis- 
faction in every quart er. As soon as he was removed 
from the centre of affairs, the passions of the discontented 
found vent, and a 2)ra3tor named Ctellus fanned the 
flame for objects of personal ambUitm. Cadliis ’wns a 
clever, restless intidguer, and shrewd observer i*f other men, 
as appears in his amusing letters to Cicero, but altogether 
deficient in knowledge of hiinseli*, and much dtM*eived in 
the estimate he formed or his own powers. lie raiseil 
the criminal hopes of the worst and neediest erd.zens !iy 
proposing an abolition of debts; but he was unitbie to 
direct the passions he had excited, vr to cope with the 
firmness of Servilius and the Ctesarian senate. He wa.- 
declared incapable of holding any magistracy, exp i hi. 1 f/oiii 
the curia, and finally repulsed from the tribunate. He 
quitted Rome in disgust and fury, and had the temerity 
to plunge into an insurrection. Joining himself with 
Milo, who had left his place of exile and armed his gladia- 
tors in the south of Italy, he traversed Campania and 
IVIagna Grtecia, soliciting the aid of otulaws aiul banditti. 
But the authorities of the capital had hardly time to take 
measures against the rebels, before they were reassured 
by the destruction of the one before Cosa, the other at 
Thuriuin. 

Csesnr's protracted absence from ^hc capital strongly 
marked the confidence he felt in the stability of Ins ar- 
rangements there. Notwithstanding these symptoms of 
transient and partial disaffection the mass of the 

citizens was firmly attached to him, and to this result the 
feiocious menaces of the Pompeians had in no slight 
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degree contributed. We may imagine with what anxious 
suspense the upper classes at Rome had awaited the event 
of the campaign in Illyricum; nor were they altogether 
relieved by the report of the victory of Pharsalia. For 
this welcome news was accompanied or closely followed 
by the assurance that the victor was plunging still further 
into the distant East, while the forces of his enemy, sup- 
ported by their innumerable navies, were gathering once 
more in his rear. Nevertheless, his adherents insisted on 
the statues of Pompeius and Sulla being ignominiously 
removed from the forum, and his secret enemies were con- 
trolled by spies, and compelled to join in the public 
demonstrations of satisfaction. Much of the anxiety which 
still prevailed was removed by the account of the death 
of Pompeius, confirmed by the transmission of his signet 
to Rome. None could now distrust the genius and the 
fortune of the irresistible conqueror. There was no 
longer any hesitation in paying court to him. His flat- 
terers multiplied in the senate and the forum, and only 
vied with one another in suggesting new honours for his 
gratification. Decrees were issued investing him with 
unbounded authority over the lives and fortunes of the 
vanquished. He was armed with full powers for sup- 
pressing the republican party which was again making 
head in Africa. In October, 706, Caesar was created dictator 
for a second time ; and the powers of the tribunate were 
decreed to him for the term of his life. Ho appointed 
Antonius his master of the horse, and commandant of the 
city. Brave, but ;^riolent and dissolute, Antonius pos- 
sessed neither the vigour nor the prudence which circum- 
stances demanded. The sinister rumours which soon 
began to circulate at Rome of the perils which Csesar was 
incurring at Alexandria, rendered his conduct uncertain ; 
he hesitated to put down, with a firm hand, tho (Jisturbers 
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of the republic, whom the death of his master might make 
more powerful than himself. The sun-in-law of Cicero, 
Cornelius Dolabella, overwhelmed with debt, had lulloweti 
the example of Clodius in getting himself adopted by a 
plebeian, and had thus acquired the tribunate. In this 
position he had recommended himself, like Cielius, to the 
worst classes of the citizens, by urging an abolition uf 
debts. One of his colleagues resisted, and both betook 
themselves to violence. For some time Antonins looked 
on as if uncertain which party to espouse ; bur a domestic 
aifront from Duiabella, who had intrigued wirh his wile, 
roused his passion; he attacked the turbulent mob with 
arms, and filled the streets with the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of eight hundred citizens. He did not venture, how- 
ever, to punish the author of the disturbance, but con- 
tented himself with menaces and precautions till the for- 
tunate arrival of the dictator himself in September, 7b7. 

Contrary to the apprehensions of many of the citizens 
Ccesar’s return was marked by no proscription. He con- 
fined himself to the confiscation of the estates of the men 
who still remained in arms against him ; and that of Pom- 
peius himself, whose sons were in the hostile camp, he set 
up to public auction. A portion of them was bought by 
Antonins, who ventured to evade the due payment ot tlie 
price. He conceived that his services might command the 
trifling indulgence of release from a paltry debt. He 
found, however, that his patron was in eaimest, and pru- 
dently submitted to the aftront. The dictator remained 
only three months in Eome. Everjt moment was fully 
occupied in the vast work of reconstructing the govern- 
ment ; but we know not what were the special measures 
enacted at this period, and Csssar’s legislation may fitly 
be reserved to be contemplated hereafter at a sbgle view. 
Two consuls were appointed for the remaining three 
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months ot the year, and for the next ensuing Cassar nomi- 
nated himself for the third time, together with Lepidus. 
He caused himself also to be again created dictator- His 
partizans he loaded with places and honours, and sated 
the populace with lai'gesses. The soldiei's demanded the 
fulfilment of his repeated promises- Those of tlie tenth 
legion broke out into open revolt, and ran from Campania 
to Rome to extort their claims. Cmsar convoked them 
in the field of Mars, approached them unattended, mounted 
his tribunal, and demanded the statement of their griev- 
ance. At the sight of their redoubted general their 
voices faltered, their murmurs died away : they could only 
ask for their discharge. I discharge you^ citlzens^^ re- 
plied the imperator; and they cowered under this disparag- 
ing appellation, abashed and humiliated. To the fierce 
and haughty soldier the peaceful name of citizen seemed 
a degradation- They entreated to be restored to their 
ensigns, and submitted to severe punishment in expiiition 
of their fault. Tliis simple incident is a key to the history 
of the times. This application of the title of citizen, and 
the effect it produced, show plainly that the basis of Caesar’s 
force was purely military, and that Ctesar himself knew it. 
This was the point at w'hicli every party leader in turn 
had tried for years to arrive, and Ciesar had succeeded. 

As soon as this sedition was repressed Caasar departed 
to crush the remnant of his enemies assembled in Africa. 
The defeated host had been scattered in various directions, 
but the largest division of the fugitives had made its way 
to Dyrrhaefaium, and there deliberated on its further move- 
ments. Cato, to whom the command was offered, waived it 
in favour of Cicero, as his superior in rank : but tlie orator 
declined to associate himself further in the honours and 
perils of a fruitless struggle, and departed mournfully for 
Italy. His life was with difficulty preserved from the 
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fury of CnaouSj tlie elder son of tlie ^reat Pompeius, a man 
of ungoTernable passions and slender capacity. Shortly 
afler\Yards Scipio assumed the command of the main 
body, and carried it to Utica in the province of AiVkn. 
Cato at the head of another division skirted the c of 
Greece and Asia, and picked up some scattered adherent * 
of tiie cause. He followed In the track of Puinpeius, luir 
when the news of his chief’s assassinatii^n reached him. he 
landed on the shore ol* Libya, and demanded admis-iinn 
within the walls of Cyreuc. The natives shut rh».ir gate^ •. 
])ut Cato, always loath to exercise any unpx*ofiuiblc .-ex crit; , 
generously abstained from cliastbing them. Anxiuus now 
to eticct a junction with the remainder of his mend:-, he 
coasted westwai’d as fur as the Lesser Syn:-. and iht.n 
plunged with his little army into the smniy ue^en. Tiic 
seven days’ march through this iuhospiiable regi ii. r irrid 
with heat and infested \Nith serpents, wtis justly cun-.i>Jcrcd 
one of the noblest exjdoits of the Roman % 

The poet of ^/le Pharstdla exalts it above the three triumph- 
of Pompciiis, and the victories of Marius over the tyrant 
of Nuiihdia. Pie turns with pardonable enthtisiasui from 
the deiiiod monsters, the Caligiilas and Xeros of Ills own 
day, to hail its acldever as the true Father of his country, 
the only worthy object of a free man’s idolatry. 

The arrival of Cato at the head-quarters of the Repu].i- 
licans in Utica was quickly followed by that of Cnajus 
Poinpeius, and in the cuuive of the year 707 the remains 
of the great host of Pharsalia were assembled with inan\ 
reinforceuients under the banners of Scipio. These forces 
amounted to not less than ten complete legions, and J ubu, 
who could bring one hundred and twenty elephants into 
the field, besides innumerable squadrons of light cavalry, 
had promised his assistance. The officers began to brag 
of their future triumphs almost as loudly ^ before their 

E E 
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recent disasters. Their defiance was re-echoed to the 
opposite shores of Italy, and caused fresh dismay to the 
timeservers, who had abandoned the Pomi)cian cause 
on the event of its first discomfiture. But this force, 
numerous as it was, was not in a condition, it would 
seem, to choose a distant field of operations. The w^ant of 
money may have compelled its chiefs still to act on the 
defensive, and await tlu'ough a whole year the expected 
attack of the enemy. Nor were these chiefs themselves 
unaffected by personal jealousies. Scipio and Varus con- 
tended for the command, the one as the foremost in rank 
and dignity, the other as the legitimate proconsul of the 
province ; wdiile Juba, conscious of his own iini>ortance to 
the cause, affected to lord it over both. Cato alone con- 
tinued still to act with his usual simplicity of puri)Osc and 
patriotic devotion. But his noble demeanour rebuked tlie 
selfishness of his associates, and they contrived to remove 
him from their counsels by charging him with the defence 
of Utica, while they shifted their own quarters to tlu* 
neighbourhood of Adriimetum. The brave philosoplicr 
rejoiced that he was not compelled to draw his sword in 
civil strife, while he busied himself not the less earnestly 
in the collection of stores and preparation of defence. Of 
all the proiessed asserters of Koman liberty he aloncj 
really lamented the necessity of arming in her cause : from 
the first outbreak of the war he had refused to trim his 
venerable locks or shave his grizzled beard ; and from the 
fatal day of Pharsalia he had persisted in sitting at his 
frugal meals, and denied himself the indulgence of a 
couch. 

A whole year had now passed, while the Republicans con- 
templated with folded arms the perils Csesar had surmounted 
in Alexandria, the victory he had gained over Pharnaoes, 
and the brilliant reception he had met with in Rome. 
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Early in the year 708 he appeared off the African 
with the first division of his forces, and cummuned them in 
their camp at Adrumetum to surrender to V^.-vyr t/n /?/ 2 - 
peratorJ^ “ There is no imperatur here Lnf Sc^juo:,'' tla v 
replied, and inflicted death upon his envoy a? a 
The dictator sailed on to Lej)tis, and was there invirid lo 
take shelter, while he awaited the arrival of the rest of 
Ills armament* While these rcmioreenn^iirs w^;re coiiiuiLC 
slowly in he was attacked by Seipio, auJ ftubjccted t ♦ 
annoyance and peril from the muvejucnts of the en^ruivV 
cavalry. Eabieuus, who fre^pieiitly charged iiiui at ilic 
head of the Koman liox'sc, dhtinguished hiuisdf by the 
bitter taunts with which he addressed the vetcr.ai' uIdhji 
he had so often led to victory. But Ciesar Uiaintained 
himself in a fortified position till lie could luove l-rvarl 
with a force of five legions. At the same time the idhariCr 
he had formed with the Mauretanians, the jealous riwde uf 
the Xiimidians, enabled him to draw olf Juba tu t!.c tie- 
fence of liis own capital Cirta. lie pushed on, oiiering 
battle, which Seipio, though with double his iiuiahcr>, 
steadily refused, until Juba returned with his vauuteil 
elephants and cavalry. The necessities of the EMUiim 
chiefs compelled them to submit to revolting indignities at 
the hands of this barbarian ally. He forbade Seipio the 
use of the imperator’s purple cloak, which he dec-Iared to 
belong only to kings. When he issued his royal mandates 
to Roman officers, they were observed to be more punctu- 
ally obeyed than the orders of the general himself. At 
last on the 4th of April the arinioe met on the field of 
Thapsus- On this occasion many of Cajsar’s men were 
fresh recruits, and he was not without some misgivings 
about their steadiness. But they were not less impatient 
for the onset than the veterans, whom their general re- 
commended to their imitation, and loudly demanded the 

a £ 
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signal to engage. While he still hesitated, checking with 
hand and voice the impatient swaying of the lines, sud- 
denly the blast of a single trumpet burst forth on the 
right wing. The impetuous ferocity of the tenth legion 
eould no longer brook restraint ; they had raised the signal 
unbidden; and now the whole army rushed forward in 
one unbroken body, overpowering their officers’ efforts to 
detain them. Caisar, when he beheld rank after rank 
pouring by him, without the possibility of recal, gave the 
word “ Good Inch ” to his attendants, and spurred his horse 
to the head of his battalions. The combat was speedily 
decided. The elephants thrown into confusion by the 
first discharge of stones and arrows, turned upon the ranks 
they were placed to cover, and broke in pieces their array. 
The native cavalry, dismayed at losing tliclr accustomed 
support, were the first to abandon the field. Seipio's 
legions made little resistance ; they sought shelter behind 
their entrenchments. But their officei's ha<l fled, and the 
men, left without a commander, rushed in quest of their 
discomfited allies. They found the Numidian camp in 
the hands of the enemy ; they begged for quarter ; but 
little mercy was shown them ; and Cmstir himself beheld 
witli horror a frightful massacre which he was powerless to 
control. Seipio escaped to the coast, and embarked with 
others for Spain, but was intercepted and slain. Juba and 
Petrexus fled together, and sought refuge within the walls 
of Zama. But the Numidlans rejoiced in the defeat of 
their tyrant and refused him solace or shelter. The fugi- 
tives repulsed in eve»fy quarter, and disdaining to solicit 
the victor’s clemency, placed themselves at a banquet to- 
gether, drank their fill of wine, and challenged each other 
to mortal combat. Petreius, the elder of the two, was 
dispatched by his opponent, who then threw himself upon 
Ms own sword. 
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The rout of Thapsus was known at Utica on the sniiic 
evening. On the morrow Cato convened die Roman oiH* 
cers and residents, and laid hefi.»re liiein the state vi tlieir 
affairs. Calmly and cheerfully he emiuterateri \d< nicans 
ol defence, and desired them to decide for thcDiMlvo^' 
whether they would resist the conqueror, or seek rufetr isi 
flight or capitulation# ihe kiiigLis and senators 
ot jiardon, would have hedd out to the utteiTuost, but liic 
traders and men of peace, who had long s-ettlcii in Utica, 
and wox*e conscious that they had done nothing hitlicrio M 
provoke the wrath of tiio assailant, in^I-tud nji a tina lv 
suiTender# When it was known thtu. Ca3-ar was approadi- 
Cato caused all the gales to be clrst l cx a]rt that 
which led to the sea, and urged all that \^ i iild to IhAukc 
themselves to the ships. He dhmivsed hU p- rsunui iVh.uds 
of whom a few only, and among them ii:s a vu son. hi-L^ed 
on remaining with him; fur he tiad piaiiily iniUiUOj-l tli a 
for his own part he would not quit his p *^t. thu-t.- 

cherished associates he sate down to supper, and dhco’ir.- .d 
with more than his usual fervour on the highest themes ut 
philosophy, especially on the famous pai\Mh»x of the Stoics, 
that the good man alone is free, and all the Ijad are >luvcs. 
His comi)amons could not fail to guess the secret jiurpose 
over which, he was brooding. They betrayed their anxiety 
only by silent gestures; but Cato, observing the depression 
of their spiidts, strove to reanimate them, and divert their 
thoughts, by turning the conversation to ttjpies of present 
interest. 

The embarkation was at this jnoment proceeding, and 
Cato repeatedly inquired who had already put out to sea, 
and what were the prospects of the voyage. Retiring to 
his chamber he took up the Dialogue on the Soul^ in which 
Plato recorded his dying master’s last aspirations after im- 
mortality. After reading for some time he looked up and 
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observed that his sword had been removed. In the irrita- 
tion of the moment he gave way to a burst of violence, 
such as often marked the behaviour of the Koman master to 
his slave ; calling his attendant to his presence he sti’iick 
him on the mouth, bruising his own hand with the blow. 
He then sent for his son and friends, and reluikcd them, 
sharply for their unworthy precaution ; as he said, 
I needed a sword to MU myself^ and niiyltt not^ if 1 chos(\ 
put an end to my existence hy da siting wy head against the 
wall^ or merely hy holding my hreaili^^ Keassured j)erliaj>s 
for the moment by the calmness of his demeanour, they 
restored him his weapon, and at his earnest desire once 
more left him alone. At midnight, still anxious abmit 
those who were departing, he sent once again to inquire 
if the embarkation were completed. The messenger re- 
turned with the assurance that the last vessel wjis now on 
the point of leaving the quay. Thereupon Cato threw 
himself on his bed, as if about to take liis rest for the 
night ; but when all was quiet ho seized his sword and 
thrust it into his stomach. The wound was not immedi- 
ately mortal, and the victim rolled groaning on the floor. 
The noise at once summoned his anxious attendants. A 
surgeon was at hand, and the sufferer was unconscious 
while the protruding intestines were replaced, and tlie gash 
sewn up. But on coming to himself he repulsed his dis- 
consolate friends, and tearing open the fatal wound, ex- 
pired with the same dogged resolution which had distin- 
guished every action of his life. 

Cato had no cause to j^espair of retaining life under the 
new tyranny. At an earlier period he had meditated^ in 
such a contingency, seeking refuge in retirement and philo- 
sophy. But his views of the Highest Good had deepened 
and saddened with the fall of the men and things he most 
admired. Ha now calmly persuaded himself that with the 
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loss of free fiction the end of his being had failed oi* its 
accomplishment. He rcgfirded Lis career as prematurely 
closed^ and deemed it his duty tu extinguish an aborti%’e 
existence. Ctesar^ when he heard oi' his seli-dcSTnn*tion, 
lamented that he liad been robbed of the ]deasure >.»i‘ pa?-- 
floning him, and to his euinrades in arms ha exhilju. 
according to the most credible aecuunts, the eleiia-ia';- 
by which he had so long distinguished hiiu.-idii Bur ri:i 
same man who could now s'peak and £iet tiius puici% * 
did not scruple, at a later period, to r ply to Cl .r s 
panegyric with a book which lie called the hi 

which he ridiculed the sage's vain i^rcrenaiens. fuu] scMith 1 
at him for riibing in his lu-otherV ashes f* r tin' genb :: 
urnameuts of his pyre, for trun^ierriag to rren^hi- 1:.^* 
wife wlio had borne him as many chiMreu t\- ho 
and taking the widow to liis arm.- aguiu cuvieiir.i wi:l. : 
magnificent dowry* Could the proud phil-.-opher la,: 
anticipatetl a time when the wniuonne^s ni‘ power 
sport unchecked with the good fame of its %dciinis, h 
would have shrunk from such moral degradatiun ^\ith 
greater horror than from the servitude of tlie bo'dy# 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CMSAR EXEKCISES SOVEREIGN POWER IN ROME. VIEW OP HIS 

POLICY AND LEGISLATION. HIS ASSASSINATION. 


A. TJ. 708 — 710 . B. C. 46 — 44 . 

A SUPERSTITION has prevailed in certain times and 
countries, that an injured man, in committing suicide, 
entailed an avenging demon on the author of his calamities. 
Stained with the blood of Rome’s best son, the victor 
of Tliapsus returned to his country vitiated and degraded. 
The honours which a subservient senate now heaped upon 
Ccesar have debased him in the eyes of posterity far more 
than they exalted him in those of his cojiteinporaries. 
After uniting to the African province the greater part 
of Numidia, and dividing the remainder between Bocchus 
and a Roman adventurer named Sitius, who had done 
him good service in the late campaign, the dictator repaired 
once more to Italy at the end of July, 708. A supplication 
of forty clays had already been decreed to him in honour 
of his victory, which was designated as the overthrow of a 
barbarian enemy. Statues were destined to rise in his 
honour, one to he placed in the Capitol itself, fronting the 
altar of Jupiter; another was to stand upon a globe, in- 
scribed with the impious title of Cwsar the Demigod. 
Other distinctions were showered upon him, designed to 
mark him as a being superior to our common humanity ; 
he was to use a golden chair in the assembly of the 
Fathers, his image was to be carried in the procession 
of the Gods, and reclined with theirs at their solemn 
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banquet* The seventh month of the year* the In't!; ol' the 
ancient calendar, the first which was nor ai ready deslj^nated 
by the title or attidbutes of a divinity, clniniroJ its lanne 
from Quintilis to Julius* Temples were liediear d to Lis 
Chmenci/^ soon to be directly appropriated to the vrorsi:i]» 
of himself, and priests assigned and vietiiiis oiFcred t. > 
the Deity lightly veiled by tiuV transpaivni a !*.r, traction. 
The temporal distinctiojis heaped at the same time on the 
conqueror of the world were more siiLsianiial, raid hardly 
less brilliant. The dictatorship was to be conferred^ upon 
him for ten years, a rniiltalloii which was afterwarbi:^ 
wholly dispensed with. He was invesicul for three years 
with the powers of tlie censorship wLliout a cuihaguc, 
under tlie new title of giiardiunsijip *01 inanncrs, widcii 
gave him the idght of I'evising at Lis Sjie dUjreriun tlie 
lists of the senators and knights, and there wild the irean? 
of rewarding and punishing, buih uuihniied ani uu- 
questioned. He was to nominate to one-haif of the ec;ruie 
magistracies, the consulships only excepted, and appuint 
to the prcctoriun provinces; that is to say, he was to 
strip the people so far of their prerogative of election, 
the senate of that of aJuuuistratiuu. lu the senati 5 he 
was to take his seat between the consuls, and be the first 
to pronounce his opinion ; that is to say, he was to be 
paramount in the assembly both in station and iiiiliience. 
If the diadem, the symbol of r<jyal rule, and the name 
of king itself were still withheld from him, he was allowed 
to wx'eath his bald temples witli the laurel which has 
descended to us as the badge of still simpler dt>minion, and 
ta prejix to his name the title of Imperator, from whence 
we have derived the highest of all sovereign designations* 
Yet he was not ashamed to combine with these arrogant 
and unseemly decorations the title of Father of his 
counttyf the most glorious appellation a free people 
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can bestow, conferred by a decree upon Camillas, by 
acclamation upon Cicero. 

Caesar sought indeed to ape the great Camillas, the 
conqueror of the Grauls and second founder of the city, 
in another particular also. In the triumphs which lie 
celebrated on his return to Rome, his car was drawn 
hj white horses, the sacred colour, which had been with- 
held from every imperator since the vanquisher of Brennus. 
He claimed indeed not one but four triumphs; the first 
for his conquest of the Gauls; the second for Ins defeat of 
Ptoleni£Bus ; the third for his victory over Phaniaces ; 
the last for the overthrow of Juba. His successes a/valnst 

o 

his own citizens were studiously ignoz’cd ; for a civil war, 
said the Romans, can earn no triumphs. These four 
ceremonials were celebrated with a few days’ interval 
between each, that the intei’cst of tlio spectators might not 
pall with satiety. The procession formed in the Campus 
Martius outside the city. It defiled thi-ough the Trium- 
phal Gate at the foot of the Cajzitolino Hill, and crossed 
the deep hollow of the Veltibrum and Forum Boaz*imn, 
on its way to the Circus Maximus, which occui>ied the 
valley between the Palatine and Aventiue. In passing 
through the Velabrura the imperator’s chariot broke down, 
a mischance which so affected him that he never after- 
wards, it is said, ascended a vehicle without repeating 
a charm. The long procession wound round the base of 
the Palatine, skirting the Aventine and Cmlian hills, to 
the point where the Arch of Constantine now stands. 
There it began tke ascent of the gentle slope which 
now leads under the Arch of Titus, paved at this day with 
solid masses of hewn stone, which may possibly have re- 
echoed to the tramp of Caesar’s legions. Inclining a little 
to the right at the point where it gained the summit of 
the ridge, and looked towards the Capitol over the 
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comitium and the rostra^ it passed before the spot where 
the temple of Julius was afterwards erected ; thence it 
skirted the right side of the forum, passing under the 
Arch of Fabius, till it reached the point just beyond the 
existing Arch of Severus, where tlie two roads branched 
olF, the one to the Capitoline temple, tlie other to the 
Mamcrtine prison. Here it was that C^sar took the route 
of triumph to the left, 'while Vercingetorix was led 
away to the right, and strangled in the subterranean 
dungeon. The Gaulish hero doubtless met with courage 
and dignity the fate to which he had so long been doomed, 
while his conqueror was exhibiting a melancholy spectacle 
of human infirmity, crawling up the steps of the Capitol 
on his knees, to avert, by an act of childish humiliation, 
the wrath of the avenging Neiiiesis. 

The soldiers who followed the victor’s car shouted, with 
the usual military licence, derisive songs in the ears of 
their coumiander ; while the citizens gazed with wonder, 
and ijerhaps akirm, on the children of Gaul and Iberia, 
of Epirus and Africa, whom he had enlisted under his 
banner, from whom the fact that they were masters of the 
city was already but faintly disguised. Ctesar’s first 
care was to gratiiy his armed followers ; he gave them a 
largess of twenty thousand sesterces (200Z.) each: his next 
to compliment the citizens generally, to each of whom he 
dispensed four hundred sesterces, together with one 
year’s remission of the rent of their houses. They were 
then feasted at a magnificent banquet, at which the 
Chian and Palernian wines, the choicest ;produce of Greece 
and Italy, flowed freely from the hogshead, and towards 
which six thousand lamj)reys, the most exquisite delicacy 
of the Homan epicure, were furnished by a single breeder. 
The mighty multitude reclined before twenty-two thou-* 
sand tables, each table having its three couches, and 
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each couch we may suppose its three guests; so that 
the whole number feasted may have amounted to nearly 
two hundred thousand. This festival was followed by the 
shows of the circus and the theatre. The combats of wild 
beasts and gladiators, to which the Romans were becoming 
more vehemently addicted from the extravagance with 
which their taste for blood had been pampered of late 
years by their pra3tors and edilcs, outdid all previous 
exhibitions, and caused a shudder even in those brutal 
spectators. They were shocked moreover by the per- 
mission which Csesar gave to several knights to disphi}^ 
their prowess in the arena. But their admiration was 
excited by his profuse liberality In stretclilng over the 
circus an awning of silk, the rarest and most precious 
production of eastern commerce ; they were amazed at the 
long corridors of his new forum, now opened ibr public 
use and recreation, and worshipped with humiliation and 
awe in the temple he had erected to Venus the ancestress, 
the patroness of his house, for whom he had woven a 
breastplate of British pearls, and whose name lie had 
made his w'atchword on the days of his greatest victories. 

These ceremonies took place in tlio month of Sep- 
tember. As soon as they were completed Cyssar quitted 
Rome once more, to suppress the last revolt of the van- 
quished Republicans in Iberia. While the event of the 
African campaign was yet undecided, Cnceus had repaired 
to the province of the West in which his father’s name 
was still held in the highest reverence, and had raised his 
banner inscribed jvith the name, not of Rome^ tJie senate, 
or the repuhlicy but of Pietast or Filial duty. He had 
gathered around him adventurers of various kinds : many 
even of Caesar’s veterans, dissatisfied with their rewards or 
with their ofiicers, had betaken themselves to hxs quarters, 
and some of the chief cities of the south, among them the 
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renowned and opulent Corduba, had lent him the shelter 
of their walla. For some time Cassar had suftered his 
lieutenants to maintain his interests in these parts in his 
own absence ; but their ili-success roused him at last to a 
final effort in person. He regarded the war as an affair 
with outlaws and banditti : nor indeed did it deserve the 
title of a contest of principles or of parties. But the 
cruelty he exercised upon these hateful enemies^ whom he 
treated just as a Roman general would treat foreigners and 
barbarians, throws a deej) slur uj)on his character. Ciueus 
on his part either set tlie example of ferocity or promptly 
followed it; for of all the leaders of those wars Cnasus 
seems to have been the most brutal and inhuman. The 
scenes of the last act of Roman liberty were laid in the 
valley of the Guadalquivir and the defiles of the Sierra 
Blanca. The struggle, protracted for several months, wfis 
closed on the field of IMunda, where Ciesar, after being 
reduced to great extremity and imminent ] personal danger, 
gained at last a complete victory. Thirty thousand of tlie 
vanquished perished on that fatal day ; among them were 
Varus and Labienus, and many other nobles. Cnseus 
escaped from the scene of disaster, gained the coast and 
]>ut to sea. But being forced to land to get relief fur an 
accidental hurt (his foot had been entangled in a coil of 
rope and wounded with an axe in the attempt to I'elease 
it), he was discovered by his pm’siiers, and killed after a 
miserable struggle. Of ail the republican chiefs Sextus, 
the younger son of the gi-eat Pompeius, was now the sole 
survivor in arms- He hid himself injtho wildest districts 
of the peninsula, and put himself at the head of roving 
bands of natives, who i^efused subjection to the Roman 
power, till occasion served for reappearing, as we shall pre- 
sently see, on the public scene. Caesar meanwhile devoted 
some months to disposing the aftairs of the western pro- 
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Vinces, and breaking the neck of the partj opposed to 
him. The battle of Munda was fought on the 17th of 
]Marcli, but the conqueror was not at liberty to return to 
Italy till September. 

The splendours of the eastern courts had not been dls* 
played in vaiiA before the eyes of the conquei'or of Pto- 
leinceus and Pharnaces. In the palaces of Alexandria he 
had been dazzled with a pomp and liixuiy unknown to the 
rude warriors of the West, and had learnt to prize the 
vulgar distinctions of monarchical sovci’elgnty. I!is ear 
liad been soothed by the voluptuous strains of Oriental 
flattery, and all the influence of Cleopatra was directed to 
imbuing him with contempt for the tasteless simplicity of' 
republican manners. Hrs Homan coui'tlers discovered his 
weakness and played upon it. After the victory of Munda 
they decreed him a supplication of fifty days, granted him 
a triumph over Spaing and gave him permission to a[)pcar 
always in public in his triumphal robes. The nows of this 
crowning victory reached Home, after a long interval of 
suspense, on the eve of the Parilia, the 21st of April, the 
anniversary of the foundation of the city. The coincidence 
was hailed as an augury of the commencement of a now 
and brighter order of things. After the battle of Thapsus 
he had been declared a demigod : a statue was now erected 
to him bearing the inscription To the invincible Deity^^ 
and placed in front of the temple of Qumnus, the deified 
founder of the state. It might have been remembered 
however that the rising walls of Rome were cemented 
with a brother’s blood, and that Romulus himself was not 
reputed a God till he had fallen a victim to the jealousy of 
the senate. But .mankind were blinded to the future, 
and felt little remorse at the guilt of the civil wars. They 
knew that the battles of Pharsalia, Thapsus and Munda 
had overthrown an oppressive domination, which bad 
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burdened Rome and crushed the provinces, and were 
willing to believe that they owed their deliverance to the 
hand of a beneficent Providence. Tliey decreed that the 
anniversary of the hero’s birthday should be celebrated 
with sacrifices ; every year the republic should renew its 
solemn vows for his happiness and fortune, and every fifth 
year games should be repeated in his honour. These 
decrees were inscribed in golden letters on silver tablets, 
and deposited in the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter. 

On the 13th of September the dictator appeared once 
more at the gates of Rome, but he did not triumph till the 
commencement of October. His victory was represented 
as gained over the Iberians ; the miserable outcasts whom 
Cniuus had banded together were all confounded together 
under the common title of strangers and enemies. Two of 
the dictator’s lieutenants, Fabius and Pedius, who w’as 
also his kinsman, were allowed the lionour of separate 
triumphs. These ceremonies wore followed as usual with 
games and festivals, which kept tlic populace in a fever of 
dcliglit and admiration. They had complained that among 
the numerous spectacles offered to their view each citizen 
could witness only a portion, while to the foreigners who 
flocked to this great feast of nations, the dramatic enter- 
tainments had been unintelligible. The games were now 
multiplied in various quarters of the city, while plays were 
represented in different languages for the benefit of every 
people. The subjects of the empire had entei'ed Rome as 
conquerors in Cicsar’s train, and thus he inaugurated the 
union of the capital with the provinces. Kings and com- 
monwealths sent their ambassadors to tliis mighty congress 
of nations. Among them were the Moors and the Nu- 
niidians, the Gauls and the Iberians, the Britons and the 
Armenians, the Germans and the Syrians. The Jews, 
insulted by Pompeius and rifled by Crassus, offered their 
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willing homage to the champion who alone of all tiio 
Komans had spoken to them in the language of kindliness 
and respect. Cleopatra the queen of Egypt caiiie^ her 
crown in her hand, offering her treasui'os and her favours 
to her admirer and preserver. All in turn had trembled 
at the official caj 5 rices of the Eoman knights, and Cxsar 
could afford them perhaps no sweeter revenge, nor rc;- 
present to them more vividly the extent of his power, tliau 
in degrading before their faces these petty tyrants of tlic 
provinces. He compelled one of them, named Laberius, 
who was also a dramatic composer, to enact one of his 
own comic pieces, that is, to dance and sing upon the 
stage before the concourse of citizens and strangers. 

Alas P'* said the wretched man in his prologue, afier 
sixty years of honour 1 have left my house a hniyht, to re^ 
turn to it a mime. I have lived one day too lony.^^ Ctesar 
I'estored to him the golden ring of knightlK>od, forfeited by 
this base but compulsory compliance. He presented him 
also with a large sum of money, to show perhaps more 
completely tlio prostration of his order. 

Such triHing persecutions, whether personal or political 
in their objects, are undoubtedly pitiable enough. But it 
is Caesar’s glory that his arm fell heavily upon none of his 
fcllow-citizens. The nephew of Marius forgot the banish* 
meat of his uncle, the ruins of Carthage and the marshes 
of Minturnae : the avenger of the Sulhin revolution scorned 
to retaliate the proscriptions : the advocate of Celhegus 
and Lentulus refrained from demanding blood for blood. 
It is worth remrtrkiiig that Cicero, the most hinnano perhaps 
oF his own party, the most moderate in sentiments, the 
fairest estimater of men and measures, could hardly per- 
suade himself of the possibility of Csessir abstaining from 
massacre. Such was the wise man’s reading of the history 
of his countrymen ; and when at last ho found that the 
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conqueror meditated no such use of his victory, his heart, 
we fear, still remained untouched, and he never perhaps 
renounced the secret hope that Caesar’s opponents would 
prove less merciful than himself. Nor was the conqueror’s 
clemency confined to sparing the lives of his opponents. 
He refrained from the measures of confiscation which had 
been wont to accompany the more sanguinary edicts of his 
predecessors. The wealth indeed which was poured into 
Home from the tribute of so many new subjects, and the 
plunder of so many temples, rendered it more easy to prac- 
tise this unusual liberality. It was ungenerous perhaps to 
make the estates of his great rival the chief exception to this 
rule of moderation. But Csesar intended to brand as 
rebels to constituted authority the men who renewed the 
strife after Thapsus, and this confiscation was meant, not 
as an insult to the dead, but as a punishment of the living 
opponent. The name of the Great Pompeius had already 
passed into the slirine of history, and the victor was proud 
of closing the fiisti of the republic with so illustrious a title. 
Far from approving the precipitation of his flatterers in re- 
moving the statues of Pompeius and Sulla, he caused them 
to be restored to their places in front of the rostra, among 
the eflSgies of the noblest champions of the free-state. To- 
wards the institutions of the commonwealth he evinced a 
similar spirit of deference. He sought no new forms 
under which to develop his new policy. Sulla had at- 
tempted to revive the aristocratic spirit of the ancient con- 
stitution by overthrowing the existing framework of the 
laws ; but the popular dictator, in laying the foundation 
of a more extensive revolution, studied to preserve it in- 
tact. While making himself an autocrat in every essential 
exercise of power, he maintained, at least in outward seem- 
ing, all the institutions most opposed to autocracy, the 
senate, the comitia and the magistracies. But he had lon|; 
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before said that the republic was no more than a shadow, 
and these very institutions had long been merely the in 
struments by which tyrants had worked out the ends of 
their selfish ambition. Coesar could sway the Eoman 
world unchecked by the interference of a senate, two* 
thirds of which perhaps were nominees of his own. Under 
the sanction of an organic law he had raised the number 
of the assembly to nine hundred, thus degrading the honour 
by making it cheap ; and he still more degraded it in the 
eyes of the proudest of the citizens by pouring into it his 
allies from the provinces, his soldiers, and even, if wo may 
believe their bitter sarcasms, the captives who had just 
followed his car of triumph. The Romans exercised their 
wit on these upstart strangers losing themselves amidst 
the forest of columns which thronged the public places, aiul 
placards were posted recomincndiug no good citizen t(j 
guide them to the senate house. This servile council, 
with less respect for appearances than its chief, would have 
given him the right of nominating to all curulo and plebeian 
offices, to the entire abrogation of the electoral prerogatives 
of the people. But Caesar declined to destroy the last 
shadow of liberty, assured that no man would venture to 
sue for a magistracy without his consent. Ho contented 
himself with recommending certain candidates to the suf- 
frages of the people, and these recommendations were eq[ui« 
valent to commands. Moreover the senate had imposed 
upon the elected the obligation to swear before entering 
on their office, that they would undertake nothing against 
the acts of the dictato:!;, for every act of his was invested witlx 
the force of law. The consuls, preetors, and other officers 
thus continued to exercise their ordinary functions under 
the dictator’s superintendence : the praetors were increased 
in number, while the consuls, though never exceeding two 
at the same time, were rapidly supplanted, sometimes 
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month by mouthy by fresh aspirants whom it was expe- 
dient to gratify. As the avowed champion of the people 
CoBSar retained the appropriate distinction of the tribuni- 
tian powei% which also rendered liis person inviolable ; 
while botli the senatoi's and the knights offered tosuiTOund 
him with a guard of honour of their own members to 
secure this inviolability by a stronger instrument than the 
law. To the reality of power he added its outward signs. 
In the senate, the theatre, the circus and the hall of justice 
he might seat himself on his golden chair in a robe of 
regal magnificence, while his effigy was impressed upon the 
public coinage. Apart from the title of king there is no 
outward symbol of I'oyalty more appropriate than that of 
the hereditary transmission of offices and distinctions. The 
imperium, or military supi-emacy, which had been granted 
to Cassar for his life, was rendered transmissible to his 
children, and with it the august distinction of the sovereign 
pontificate. 

In fine, the dictatoi’ship for life and the consulship for 
five years, with the right of drawing at pleasure upon the 
public treasury, secured to Csesar the executive power of the 
state; the impermm gave him the command of its forces ; 
the ti’ibuiiate invested him with a veto upon its legislation. 
As prince^ or first man of the senate, he guided the debates 
of that assembly ; as controller of manners even its per- 
sonal composition depended upon his will. As chief 
pontiff he interpreted the religion of the state, and made 
omens and auguries declare themselves at his bidding. 
Thus the finances, the army, the religious system, the ex- 
ecutive with a portion of the judicial power, and indirectly 
almost the whole functions of the legislature were combined 
in the hands of the autocrat of the Roman commonwealth. 
Nevertheless he had assumed no title inconsistent with the 
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principles of the republic, and the precedents of constitu- 
tional history. 

. What then were the objects to which Caesar proposed to 
direct this enormous accumulation of powers? His ehei'ished 
scheme for the amalgamation of the various elements of the 
empire was necessarily slow in progress. He did not seek 
to precipitate it by violent measures. He gave it the first 
impulse in attaching to his own person distinguished 
foreigners, and promoting them to places of trust and 
dignity in the city ; by infusing Gauls and other har- 
barians into the body of the senate ; by opening the fran- 
chise to whole classes of useful and industrious subjects, as 
for instance to the medical profession, of whatever country 
they were natives ; by founding great colonies on the sites 
of Carthage and Corinth, to become the nucleus of lionian 
civilization to the surrounding regions ; by preparing (if 
we may believe at least an interested witness) the speedy 
enfranchisement of the population of Sicily, as the nearest 
of the provinces to the already enfranchised peninsula. 
Csesar seems to have taken warning from the defection of 
the Sullan and Pompeian veterans in Italy, and to have 
refused to pamper his soldiers by the fatal gift of estates 
which they knew not how to cultivate. His military colo- 
nies were few and obscure. Indeed, having paid his men 
munificently in money, he could retain them under his 
standards, and he already contemplated invoking their ser- 
vices for the achievement of a great national conquest. 

Viewing the dominions over which he presided as a 
whole, endowed, or speedily to be endowed with a general 
equality of rights, and Rome herself no longer as an iso- 
lated mumcipium and a mistress-city, but the centre and 
capital of the Roman world, he proceeded to lay the 
groundwork of a comprehensive scheme of universal legis* 
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lation. His first care was to develop the material unity 
of the vast regions before him^ by an elaboi'ate survey of 
their local features. A commission of geographers and 
mathematicians was appointed to construct the map of the 
Roman empire, a work so novel, at least on this extensive 
scale, and so full of detail, as to require the labour, as it 
afterwards proved, of no less than thirty- two years. An- 
other efiPort, not less gigantic, was required to impress a 
moral unity upon this vast machine. Csesar prepared to 
collect and combine in a single code the fragments of 
Roman law, dispersed in thousands of precedents, the edicts 
of the praators, the replies of the learned, the decisions of 
pontiffs, and the traditions of patrician houses Such a 
mighty work had already been contemplated by Cicero, as 
the hopeless vision of the philanthropist and philosopher; 
but Csssar’s practical sagacity saw that it not only ought 
to be done, but could be done, and doubtless had he but 
lived ten or twenty years longer, he would have antici- 
pated by six centuries the glory of the imperial legislator 
Justinian. 

Another work of equal utility but fortunately of much 
smaller compass was the reformation of the calendar, and 
this it was given to the great J ulius to effect, and to call 
after his own name. The Roman year, even before the 
time of Caesar, ought to have equalled on the average three 
hundred and sixty-five days and six hours ; so near had 
the astronomers of the period of Numa already arrived 
to the real length of the earth’s revolution round the sun. 
This year had been calculated on a^basis of three hundred 
and fifty-four days, with the intercalation every second 
year of a month of twenty-two and twenty-three days 
alternately ; but another day had been added to the three 
hundred and fifty-four, to make an odd or fortunate num- 
ber, and to compensate for this superfluous insertion the 
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number of intercalations was proportionally diminished 
by a very intricate process. The simplicity of the original 
arrangement being thus violated, great carelessness had 
soon prevailed in making the requisite corrections. In 
course of time the pontiffs, to whose superior skill the 
guardianship of the calendar had been entrusted, had 
shrouded their science in a veil of religious mystery, and 
turned it to political or private ends. They commanded 
the intercalation of a month arbitrarily, when it suited 
them to favour a partizan who desired the extension of his 
year of office, or the postponement of the day on which his 
debts should become due. They abstained from the re- 
quisite insertion at the instance of some provincial gover- 
nor, who was anxious to hasten his return to tlie enjoyments 
of the capital. This control over the length of the civil 
year, as well as the power of proclaiming the days on 
which business might or might not be transacted, had be- 
come an engine of state in the hands of the oligarchical 
government, with which the pontiffs were for the most part 
politically connected. The grievance had lately become 
intolerable. In the distracted state of public affairs and 
amidst conflicting personal interests,, the ])ontifts had ab- 
stained from intercalating since the year 702, and had even 
then left the civil calendar some weeks in advance of the 
real time. Since then each year had reckoned only three 
hundred and fifty-five days, and the civil equinox had got 
eighty days in advance of the astronomical. The consuls 
accordingly, who entered on their office the 1st of Jaini- 
ary 708, really comsaenoed their functions on the 13th 
of October. The confusion hence resulting may be easily 
imagined. The Roman seasons were marked by appro- 
priate festivals assigned to certain fixed clays, and associ- 
ated with the religious worship of the people. At the 
period of harvest and of vintage, for instance, seasonable 
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offerings were to be made, which it was no longer possible 
to offer on the days specifically assigned for them. The 
husbandman rejected the use of the calendar altogether, 
and depended on his own rude observations of the rising 
and setting of the constellations. 

Ciesar had acquired a competent knowledge of astro- 
nomy, in which his duties as chief of the pontiffs gave 
him a pai’ticular interest. He composed himself a trea- 
tise on the subject, which had long retained its value as a 
technical exposition. With the help of the astronomer 
Sosigenes, he recurred again to the simple calculations of 
Numa, and was content to disregard the discrepancy, 
which he conceived perhaps with Hipparchus to be more 
trifling than it really is, between the length thus assigned 
to the year and the true period of the earth’s revolution. 
In the course of centuries this error has grown into im- 
portance, and in the year A. d, 1582, when the Julian 
calendar was corrected by Pope Gregory XIII., the civil 
j^ear had got forward no less than thirteen days. The 
requisite correction was not made, as is well known, in 
England till the middle of the last centuiy. The basis of 
Cajsar’s reform was, that the commencement of the new 
era should coincide with the first new moon after the 
shortest day. In order to make the year 709 thus begin, 
ninety days required to be added to tlie current year. In 
the first place an intercalary month of twenty-three days 
was inserted between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
of February, and at the end of November two new months 
were added comprehending sixty (|ays, together with a 
supplemental addition of seven more. The period which 
was marked by this series of alterations received vulgarly 
the appellation of the year of confusion i but the last year 
of confusion^ it has been justly remarked, would be its 
more appropriate title. 
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Besides these noble eiForts of social organization, Caesar, 
like almost every other great man of his nation, had an in- 
tense passion for material construction. He had already 
distinguished himself by the forum, which he called by his 
own name, in the heart of the city ; a work which was 
loudly demanded on account of the inconvenient narrow- 
ness of the spot on which the public business of the re- 
public had been transacted from the period of its infancy. 
But among the honours now showered u2>on him was one, 
which had been granted only once or twice before to con- 
querors who had furthest enlarged the limits of the empire, 
and which, it has been remarked, was alone wanting to 
complete the good fortune of Sulla. This was the i>er- 
mission to extend the pommy'iumi the space left open about 
the walla of the city, partly within and partly without 
them, originally perhaps for the convenience of defence ; 
but which was consecrated by solemn ceremonies, and 
traversed by religious processions. Csesar proposed, it 
is said, to remove this line, and with it ])robahly the 
walls themselves, so as to embrace the Campus Martius, 
which he would have enlarged by turning the Tiber west- 
ward with a bold sweep from the Milvian to the Vatican 
bridge. This grand project was never destined to be ac- 
complished, and though in later times the emperor Augus- 
tus and others were allowed to extend the pomcerium, the 
walls of Rome were not removed beyond the lines traced 
by Servius till the time of Aurelian, three centuries after 
Csesar. Nor was the dictator more fortunate iu com- 
pleting the many other works of public interest and utility 
which he was already meditating. He planned, it is said, 
the emptying of the lake Fucinus, the draining of the 
Pomptine marshes, the construction of a canal from Rome 
to Terraoina, of a new road across the Apennines, and of a 
magnificent harbour at Ostia, the erection of a superb 
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temple to Mars, and the cutting of the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Of all these designs the temple and the harbour were alone 
accomplished by his successor ; it is probable that Caesar 
himself had commenced them. 

Such were the subjects of meditation which engrossed 
Caesar’s mind during the days and nights he devoted to 
public affairs. But he had also his hours of recreation, 
and he shone in private life among the most cultivated 
men of his time, the most refined in habits, the most fas- 
cinating in manners. There is no feature of Roman life 
perhaps which we can regard with so much satisfaction as 
the tone of habitual intercourse among public men at this 
period. The daily conflicts at the bar or in the forum to 
which they were trained, would have only embittered their 
feelings towards one another*, had they not been accom- 
panied by the humanizing influence of social discussion on 
topics of litei'ature and philosophy. The combination of 
these two habits seems indeed to form the best discipline 
of society, imparting to it earnestness without violence, 
and a masculine courtesy far removed from servility and 
adulation. The records of Roman debate present us with 
hardly a single scene of personal altercation, while the 
private reunions of the most eminent statesmen are de- 
scribed to us as full of modest dignity and kindly forbear- 
ance. To this pleasing result every school of philosophy 
contributed ; but none of them perhaps studied so well as 
the Epicurean the science of making society agreeable. 
To this school both Cassar himself and most of his personal 
friends professed their adherence, ^he circle of his in- 
timates comprised Cornelius Balbus, an acute man of busi- 
ness ; Asinius Pollio, a devoted student ; A. Hirtius, who 
like his master both fought, wrote and talked well ; 
C. Oppius, full of gentleness and affection ; C. Matius, 
thoughtful, generous and disinterested. To these may be 
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added Vibiua Piinsa, a lounger and a good liver, yet neither 
incapable of office, nor inexperienced in action. Antonins, 
the gayest of boon companions, lias already been ineutionecl; 
but under the garb of good fellowship, he hardly (Concealed 
the most intense selfishness, and of all Cipsar's friends he 
alone stands open to the snsjneion of intriguing against the 
life of his patron. Among these men and others of similar 
stamp Caesar unbent from the c:ircs of empire, and often 
abandoned himself without restraint to the eiijoynumts of 
festive mirth. With Utile wit of his own lie was amused 
by the witticisms of othei’s, even when flirec>tcd against 
himself, and treasured up every causticj remark whitdi ic;ll 
from the lips of Cicero, whose patvh.^tism, i\'lii?ved Irom 
the fear of impending proscription, now t‘xhahi(l itself in 
malicious pleasantries against the poli<‘y of the dictator. 
At table indeed, surrounded by conqianiims addicted 
to the grossest sclf-indnlgcncc, Csesar was distinguislu^d 
for his moderation. Cato had vsaid id’ him long before, that 
of all the revolutionists of the day he alone had cuanc 
sober to the task of destruction. But his amours were 
numerous, and their character peculiarly scandalous : for 
his countrymen still professed to r{‘ganl the corruption of 
a Roman matron as a public wrung, while his attaclmient 
to a foreigner, such as Cleopatra, was denounciHl as a 
flagrant violation of religious and social principles. In 
religion the Epicureans were sceptics, and Caesar was 
something more ; he openly professed his unbelief. The 
supreme pontiff of the commonwealth, the head of tht^ 
college whence issuojj^ the decrees which d(*clitre<l the will 
of the Gods, as inferred from the signs of the heavens, the 
flight of birds, and the entrails of victims, he made no 
scruple in asserting before the assembled Fathers that the 
dogma of a future state, the foundation of all religion, was 
a vain chimera Nor did he hesitate to defy the omens 
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which the priests were especially appointed to observe. 
He gave battle at Munda in despite of the most adverse 
auspices, when the sacrificers assured him that no heart 
was found in the victim. I will have better omens^'^ he 
said, when I choose^'' Yet Cassar, freethinker as he was, 
could not escape the general thraldom of supex’stition. 
We have seen him crawling on his knees up the steps 
of the temple to appease an indignant Nemesis. Before 
the battle of Pharsalia he addx*essed a prayer to the Gods 
whom he denied in the senate, and derided among his 
associates. He appealed to the omens before passing the 
Rubicon. He carried about with him in Afx’ica a certain 
Cornelius, a man of no pei^sonal distinction, but whose 
name might be deemed auspicious on the battlefields of 
Scipio and Sulla. 

The Queen of Eg3^pt had followed her august admirer to 
Italy, and scrupling perhaps to exhibit her publicly in the 
city, he had installed her in his house and gardens on the 
other side of the river. Thex’c she had her levees for the 
reception of the noblest Romans, and her blandishments 
were not perhaps ineffectual in soothing the asperity of 
their resentments. Cicero himself condescended to solicit 
an interview with her. She rewarded him with the pro- 
mise of some Greek volumes from Alexandria, rendered 
perhaps doubly precious by the recent conflagration. But 
the populace wei’e shocked at the report that Csesar medi- 
tated raising this barbarian mistress to the dignity of a 
Roman wife. He was married indeed already to the 
noble daughter of Calpurnius Piso ; but divorce was easy, 
and might be resorted to without public scandal ; Cicero 
himself had lately dismissed Terentia for alleged incom- 
patibility of temper, and allied himself in her place with 
a youthful heiress. Besides, one of his creatures was 
prepared, it was said, with a meusui'a to remove all re- 
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strictions upon the dictator’s passions, and allow him to 
marry as many wives as he pleased^ of whatever race or 
station. 

Though arrived, as we have seen, at the summit of real 
power, it was manifest that Cossar still chafed under the 
restraints imposed upon him by opinion and prejudice. 
His firm and well-poised mind seems at last to have lost 
its equilibrium, and given way to fretful impatience, and a 
capricious longing for some unattainable object* The 
Roman nobles, accustomed to the most perfect equality in 
their intercourse with one another, were mortified at the 
haughtiness assumed by the chief of the republic, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of flatterers through whom the inde- 
pendent patrician could with difficulty force his way* 
Once when the senators came in a body to communicate 
to him their decrees in his honour, he omitted to x’isc from 
his seat to receive them. Balbus, it was said, the upstart 
foreigner, had plucked him by the sleeve and bade him 
remember that he was their master. It was rcpoi*ted that 
he had called Sulla a fool for resigning the dictatorship. 
But while the lines of his domestic policy were yet hardly 
laid, and every institution in Romo still deinundcd the 
pressure of his moulding hand, Ciesar himself was dream- 
ing of foreign conquests, and sighing for his accustomed 
place at the head of his legions. The disaster of Carrhaj, 
yet unavenged, might furnish a pretext for war, and the 
influence of Mithridates, it might be remembered, had ex- 
tended from the Caspian and the Euxine to the head of 
the Adriatic. He conceived, we are assured, the gigantic 
project of first crushing the Parthians, and then returning 
across the Tanais and Borysthenes, subduing the barba- 
rians between the Caucasus and the Carpathian mountains, 
and assailing the Germans in the rear* Cleopatra, who 
felt herself more secure of her admirer in the provinces 
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than in Rome, would doubtless lend her influence to urge 
him on. The republicans in the city were not perhaps less 
anxious to remove him to a distance, and launch him on a 
long and dangerous enterprise. At the close of the year 
709 he directed his legions to cross the Adriatic, and 
assemble in Illyriciim, there to await his own speedy arri^ 
vaL He contemplated an absence of considerable duration. 
He provided beforehand for the succession of consuls 
and prmtors for the two following years. On the 1st of 
Januaxy 710 he entered upon his fifth consulship), in which 
he associated himself with Antonins. At the same time 
he obtained the designation of Hirtius and Pansa for 711, 
of Decimus Brutus and Munatius Plaucus for 712. The 
prsetors appointed for the year 710 were sixteen in num- 
ber, and among them were M. Brutus and Cassius. 

The destined heir of Cmsar’s imjxerium was already in 
the camp at Apollonia, taking lessons at the same time 
both in arts and arms under the care of the ablest teachers. 
This young man was C. Octavius, the son of Ctesar’s 
sister’s daughter, who, now beginning his nineteenth year, 
gave splendid promise of future excellence, marred only 
by the extreme delicacy of his health, which had hitherto 
prevented him from seeking distinction in the field. The 
favour with which his great-uncle regarded him had in- 
duced him to demand the mastership of the horse, but 
this had been refused him as a distinction beyond his 
years. Csesar, however, had promoted his family from 
the plebeian to the patrician class, an honour which he 
had accorded to a few Gentes, whose^names were of great 
antiquity, among which was the Tullian, to which the 
character of Cicero had imparted so much new lustre. He 
had allowed it, moreover, to be understood that he was 
about to make the young Octavius his own son by adop- 
tion, to bequeath to him the bulk of his patrimony, and 
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the dignities which the senate had declared hereditary in 
his family* These dignities indeed were not associated 
in the mind of the Romans with any ideas succession* 
It was difficult for them to conceive the descent of the 
dictatorship from the hands of mature experience to those 
of untried youths or the establishment in the sphere of a 
particular family of the tribunitian jiower, the free gift 
of the sovereign people. It was natural for iliom to con- 
clude that their hei'O was intent on securing a title, the 
only recognised title, on which accoi’ding to their notioiis 
a dynasty could bo founded* Cicsar, it was reported, 
desired to be hailed as Idng. His flatterers suggested it, 
his enemies readily believed it, and hoped to make him 
unpopular by urging him to claim it. One morning a 
laurel garland, with a diadem attached, was lbiin<l affixed 
to his statue before the rostra. The tribunes, Flavius 
and Cassetiiis, indignantly tore it down ; the popuhuic 
expx'essing great satisfaction at their conduct, and saluting 
them with the title of the new Brutuscs* Ctesar afroctod 
at least to applaud them. Shortly afterwards a second 
experiment was tried. As the dictator returned from the 
Latin festival, celebrated on the Alban Mount, officious 
voices were hired to salute him as king. A low and 
stifled murmur again indicated the disapprobation of the 
people. I am no king, but Cmsar^^ he hastily exclaimed: 
but when the tribunes punished some persons who had 
joined in the cry, he rebuked them for their superlluous 
or invidious zeal, in which he detected a scheme for bring- 
ing him under unjust suspicions. 

Csesar’s friends, fi^owever, if such were the real pro- 
moters of the intrigue, were not yet satisfied that the 
prize was beyond his reach. They might familiarize the 
people with the idea of royalty by bringing it repeatedly 
before them. Perchance the sight of the white linen 
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band, the simple badge of Oriental sovereignty, might dis- 
abuse them of their horror at an empty name. On the 
15th of February, the day of the Lupercalia, Caesar was 
seated on his golden chair before the rostra, to preside 
over the solemn ceremonies of that popular festival. The 
Julian flamens were elevated to the same rank as the 
priests of the God Liipercus or Pan, Antonins the 
consul was at their head, and next to tlie dictator occu- 
pied the most consjacuous place in the eyes of the multi- 
tude. Possibly the no\'e]ty of the sight of the one consul 
sti'ipped to his skin, with only a narrow girdle round his 
loins, waving in his hand the thong of goat’s hide, and 
striking with it, as he ran rapidly through the principal 
streets, the women who presented themselves to the blow 
which was suj)posed to avert sterility, was still more at- 
ti'active than that of the other in the laurel crown and 
triumphal robes which use had already rendered familiar. 
When Antonias had run his course he broke through the 
adinii'ing multitude and approached the seat of the dicta- 
tor. Drawing from beneath his girdle a diadem, he made 
as if he could offer it to him, exclaiming that it was the 
gift of the Roman people. The action was hailed by some 
clapping of hands ; but it was faint and brief and mani- 
festly preconcerted. When, however, Caesar put away 
from him the proffered gift, a much louder burst of genuine 
applause succeeded. Antonius offered it a second time ; 
again there was a slight murmur of applause, and again on 
Caesar’s rejection of it a vehement cry of satisfaction. ** I 
am not repeated Caesar; the onlg king of the Romans 

is Jupiter He ordered the diadem to be carried to the 
Capitol and suspended in the temple of the God, to com- 
memorate the gracious offer of the people, and his own 
modest refusal. 

The tact with which Coesar withdrew the claims which 
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were thus prematurely advanced for him biilflod every 
attempt of the republican leaders to excite a p()]>ular 
feeling against him. But in the upper ranks of the 
nobility there wei'e many who cherished such scntiineuls 
of hostility towards him^ nor were his personal cneniies 
confined to the ranks of his political adversaries* A plot 
was formed for his destruction which embraced sixty or 
even eighty conspii'ators^, many of wliom had beem most 
conspicuous in tlieir devotion to him, and sccine<l most 
to merit his confidence. Among them were doubtless 
some whose hopes of px’efermcnt he had disappointed. 
But such was not the case with Dccimus Brutus, who 
had received from him the government of tlie Cisalpiruj, 
and was already designated as the consul of a fiilun! year. 
Such was not the case with Trebonius, who hud just 
quitted the consulship for the adiuinistratioa of Asia. 
Basilus, Casca and Cimber had all i*occived gn^ater or 
less marks of the dictator’s favour. Yet all those men 
now joined in the intrigue against his life. Had they 
really loved the republic better than tlmir imperator, anri 
regarded him as a tyrant and a traitor, they should not 
have accepted the highest offices at his luinds. But even 
the chiefs of the opposite party betrayed no reluctance to 
profit by his generosity. It was not the needy or dis- 
appointed among them, but those whom he had honoured 
and promoted, who now raised their hands against him. 
The most active conspirator, and perhaps the author of 
the design, was C. Cassius, who had recently been ap- 
pointed prsetor. X]he cry of liberty and the republic, 
which was in the mouths of all his associates, could have 
little real influence on the sentiments of Cassius, whose 
avowed Epicurean principles, no less than his late political 
conduct, might vouch for his indifference to party. * I 
prefer, ^ he had written to Cicero, our old and element 
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master Cmsar to the ferocious up starts the son of Pompeim*^ 
But he was by nature vain and vindictive ; his temper 
fluctuated between mean subservience and rude independ- 
ence. His sharp and acrid humour had not escaped the 
observation of Csesar^ by whom the pale and lean were 
accounted dangerous, and who loved, as he said, the com- 
pany of the sleek and light-hearted. 

The conspirators required the cliarm of a popular name 
to sanction their projected tyrannicide. M. Junius Brutus, 
the nephew of Cato, pretended to trace his descent from a 
third son of the founder of the republic, whose elder 
brothers had perished, as was well known, cliildless by the 
axe of the lictor. His mother Servilia derived her lineage 
from the renowned Ahala, the slayer of Spurius Mielius. 
But far from inheriting the zeal of his progenitors, the 
Brutus of the expiring republic had acquiesced in Csesar’s 
usurpation with less apparent reluctance than perhaps any 
other member of the Pompeian party. Despondent in 
her hour of distress, he had been the last to join, the earliest 
to desert the unfurled banner of the republic. After 
Pharsalia, he was the first to seek refuge in the camp of 
the victor ; in the city he was the foremost to court the 
friendship and claim the confidence of the dictator. He 
was zealous in serving his interests by the discharge of 
important offices; nor did he blush to govern Cisalpine 
Gaul for Ctesar, while his uncle still held Utica against 
him. A feeble panegyric of the sturdy sage whom he had 
abandoned while he affected to adopt his principles and 
emulate his practice, seemed to Brutus a sufficient tribute 
to his virtues. He had divorced hiSi consort Claudia to 
espouse the philosopheris daughter Porcia, a woman of more 
masculine spirit than his own. But thus doubly connected 
with strength and virtue, Brutus had failed nevertheless 
to acquire the firmness which nature had denied him. 

G u 
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While professing the character of a siiidciK. he still courted 
public life for the sake of its eniulumeiits. The counte- 
nance of Ciesar raised him to an eminence wliich plea.'-ed 
and dazzled him, while his uncle’s renown scciinetl also to 
shed a light upon him, and his vanity was l)y a 

saying, jyossibly a jest, ascribed to Coisar, implying that oi' 
all the Romans he was the worthiest to siicccii<l ti> wu]>renio 
power. The weakness of his character may be eHliimited 
from the means employed to work uj>on him. A bit ot* 
paper affixed to the statue of the ancient Bnuus with the 
words, f'Fozdd thou we7*t alive billets thrust into liis band 
inscribed, Brutus^ thou sleepest^ thou no 
shook the soul of the philosopher to its c<mtrti. Under 
the influence of Cassius, who had inarricil his sister, la* 
was led to embrace the schemes of tluj conspirators, aial 
assumed the place of cliief adviser, which tlH*y protended 
at least to offer him. His renowned name became at oihn^ 
a charm of magic potency. It raised the sick T/igfirins 
from his bed. A pardoned pnrtizan of Pompeius, tin* 
clemency of Csesar rankled in his boRom, ** Iloio sad for 
Ligarius^'* said Brutus to him, to he dhahbd at suck a 
moment.''^ The sick man raised hitnaelf on Ins elbow, and 
replied, If thou hast any project worthy of the ^anne o f 
Bmtus^ heholdy I am well ayainf Ligarius was admittcnl 
to the secret, and took an active part in the deed which 
followed. We learn with pleasure that the conspirators 
did not venture even to sound Cicero. The fatal intrigues 
was now ripening to its execution. As long as Cmsar re- 
mained at Rome his fearless demeanour exposed him to 
the daggers of assassins, for he had dismissed the guard 
which had at first surrounded him, and appeared daily in 
public with no other attendance than that of his unarmed 
companions. His legions had already been despatched to 
Illyricum. To the remonstrances of his friendsj from 
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whom perhfips the rumours of his peril were not altogether 
concealed, he had replied that it was better at once to die 
than to live always in fear of dying. But from the 
moment he should assume the command of his armies, his 
safety would be assured by the fidelity of his troops. 
Once intoxicated with the splendour of royalty in the 
provinces, he would never consent to return a citizen to 
Rome. He liad pi*omised, it was said, to restore the tower^^ 
of Ilium, the cradle of the people of JEneas and Roimdus. 
Possibly he might transfer thither the throne which the 
pride of the Romans forbade him to establish in the Ca- 
pitol. Or if the charms of Cleopatra should still retaia 
their power, he might take up his abode in Alexandria, 
and remove the scat of empire to the shrine of the Mace- 
donian conqiiei'or. 

Such considerations as these forbade delay. The pre- 
parations for Cassar’s departure were almost complete- 
The senate was convened for the Ides of March, the loth 
day of the month, and the royal name and power, it was 
said, were then to be conferred upon him hi the jji'oviiices. 
On this day, as soon as he should enter the curia, it was 
determined to strike the blow. The prediction was al- 
ready current that the Ides of March should be fatal to 
him. Still Caesar refused to take any precautions. He 
had lived, he said, enough either for nature or glory : his 
ambition was satisfied, or perhaps disappointed, and he 
was proudly indifferent to longer existence. On the eve 
of the fetal day -he was entertained by Le])idus, and when 
in the course of conversation some ope started the question. 

What kind of death is the hesiV^ it was remarked that 
he cut short the discussion abruptly with the reply. 

That which is least expected.^^ But his wife, we 4ire 
assured, dreamed that night a fearful dream, and when 
she urged him to consult the sacrifices, the signs of the 

0 0 2 
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victims confirmed her prognostications* AVhctlicr moved 
by superstitious feelings of his own, or overcome by Hots, 
he consented at last to scud Autonius to dismiss the senate, 
or excuse his absence. At this inuinent Docimus Brutus 
came to conduct him to the hall of meeting. On liearing 
the avowal of his scruples, Deciinus was struck Avith con- 
sternation ; for the conspirators meanwhile were in men 
mentary apprehension of discovery. jM. Brutus hiiuseif, 
tormented by fear or conscience, hud betrayed his agitation 
to his wdfe, who pierced her thigh, and long <;oncetde(I the 
wound, to extract his secret from him by lliis j>rot>f of lier 
self-controL With Porcia indcctl the secret ol* the tyran- 
nicides was sceux'e, but not so with many oi* the wild, un- 
pi’incipled men to Avhom it had been confided: every mt>- 
ment of delay made the danger of its divulgeinent inava 
imiuiuent. Under pretence of escorting the son of Cassius, 
who had just assumed the gown of inanhotHl, the* con- 
spirators assembled early and pi'occeded t(»gi?ther to the 
portico before Pompeius’s theatre, the place a^Higned for 
the meeting of the senate being the curia atljacent. It 
had never been usual among the Romans to wear arms in 
the city, and when the commotions of Milo and Chxliub 
were suppressed, a special enactment had been madcj to 
check such a practice, which seemed to be creeping in 
through the licence and perilousncss of the tliucH. But 
the senator carried his iron stylus in a little case, and in 
place of the implement of writing, the conspirators had 
furnished themselves each with a dagger* While awaiting 
the dictator’s arrival Brutus and Cassius occupied them- 
selves as praetors with listening to casual applications, and 
the freedom with which the former expressed himself, re-- 
buking those who boasted that Caesar would reverse hia 
decisions, was especially remarked. But as the morning 
wore on the conspirators Avere exposed to redoubled risks* 
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A senator addressing Gasca with a signiiicant smile said, 

JTou have concealed your secret from me^ hut JBrutus has 
revealed iV'* In another moment Casca would have pressed 
his hand and communicated the design, but the other went 
on to allude to his meditated competition for the sedileship, 
and the conspirator saw that he was undiscovered. Po- 
pilius Ija3nas whispered to Brutus, IVliat you have in 
hand despatch quickly f and was immediately lost in the 
crowd. It ^vas never known to what he referred, but the 
conscious assassins were disconcerted and alarmed. 

Meanwhile Decimus had recovered his presence of 
mind. lie saw that all w^as lost unless Ca3sar could be 
brought to the spot where the ambush awaited him. He 
rallied him on the weakness of Calpurnia, hinted some 
Iriendly disparagement of bis resolution, and assured him 
that so favourable an opportunity might not again arrive 
for the sanction of his wdshes by the senate. Ceesar 
yielded and quitted his house. Hardly had he turned his 
hack when a slave besought an audience of Calpurnia, 
declared to her that there was a design against her hus- 
band’s life, and asked to be kept in confinement till 
the event should prove his assertion. As Caesar pro- 
ceeded along the Forum and Velabrum, from the mansion 
of the chief pontiff to the theatre of Pompeius, more 
than one person, it seems, pressed towards him to warn 
him of hi- doom. But the conspirators crowded about 
him, and k« pt off the intruders. One man indeed suc- 
ceeded in thiMsting a paper into his hand, and earnestly 
exhorted him to read it instantly. It was supposed to 
have contained a distinct announcement of the plot ; but 
Cassar was accustomed to receive jietitions in this way, 
and paid no immediate attention to it, though he had 
it still rolled up in his hand when he entered the senate- 
house. As he was borne along in his litter (for he 
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;iffected sickness to countenance the excuse ho Lad con- 
sented to send to the senate) he ol>servod Cfunjdaccnl i y 
to the angur Spuriiinaj> The Ides of 3Jareh are roofo ; ” 
Yesf^ muttei’ed the sage, hat not yet pasjiedS* 

At the moment when Ciesar descent Lai at the (1on]% 
Popilius, the same who had just spekcai so niysuuatnisly to 
Brutus, approached and entered into tnu-iesi cnnveivat itui 
with him. The conspirators treiuhled. CasstiH and 
others were grasping tlieir daggers hcinaith their ruh<v. ; 
their last resource was ti> despatch theiiiMdve.s, Ihit 
Brutus observing that the manner of Popilius was that of 
one supplicating rather than warnliig, riiassuve<! liis 
companions with a smile. Ctesar enten‘d; liis i uemu^^ 
closed round him in a dense naiss, and while they led him 
to his cliair kept his irieinis at a distanc(\ IVehtmius 
was 8 ]) 0 ciaUy charged to detain Auhuiius at lluj door. 
Scarcely %vas the victim seate<l, when CImiKir aj^proached 
with a petition for his brothers pardon. The oiluav, 
as was concerted, joined in the supplication, grasping 
his hands and emln-acing his ikhiIc. Cajsnr at lb. 4. jmt 
them gently aside, hut as they became more importunate-* 
repelled them with main force. Cimber now hei/a*d lii^ 
toga with both hands, a\nd pulled it. violently ovi‘r liis 
arms. Then Casca, who was behind, drew a wcjtpon, and 
grazed his shoulder with an ill-directed stroke. Cltc-ar 
disengaged one hand, and snatched at the hilt, exclauning, 
Cursed Casca^ what means thisf^^ ^^Ildp! cried Casca 
to his brother, and at the same moment tlic oth<*rs aimed 
each Ms dagger at tjie devoted object. Cassar for an 
instant defended himself, and even wounded one of his 
assailants with his stylus: but when he distinguished 
Brutus in the press, and saw the steel t) ashing in his 
hand also, fVhatl thou ioo^ BrutuSi^^ he oxeiaiincd, let go 
his hold of Casca, and drawing his robe over his face made 
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no further I'esistance. The assassins stabbed him through 
and through, for they had pledged themselves, one 
and alL to bathe their dagiyers in his blood. Brutus 
himself received a wound in their eagerness and tre- 
pidation. The victim reeled a few paces, pi’opped by the 
blows he received on every side, till he fell dead at the 
loot of Pompeius^s statue. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE RIVALRY OV ANTONIUS A.\l) OCTAVIUS, AND TIII-.IU FA KNTr.Vr. 

ALLLVNCE. THE SECOND TRIUMVIUATE AND Till: I’liOSCUU'- 

TIONS. THE DEATH OF CJCICIJO. 

A. C. 7 10—711. II. O. 44—43. 

Of all the men that live in history there is none pcrliiijis 
•whom most oi‘ us would so muoh wish to lutve seen us llie 
great Julius Cajsar. Tall in stature, and oF eoiniiiiHiding 
aspect, delicate in feature and graceful in loriu, wi; pie.ture 
him ■to ourselves as not loss conspicuous fur the beauty 
of his person than for the eminence of his genius. But 
who can rest satisfied with realizing to his iniaginatioii 
the mere outline of the hero’s figure, if he fail to olituin a 
glimpse of the expression -which informs it with miu<l 
and character? It is not enough to read that Ca*sar’s 
complexion was pale and fair, his eyes dark and piercing, 
or to scan on busts and medals the amide volume of 
his forehead, and the haughty curve of his nose, 'riiese 
monuments present us, not without some variety of linea- 
ments, the signs of lus intellectual energy nnd moral 
power; but they fail to mark tbo generous kindling of hi.s 
glance, and the fascination of his smile. There was in 
Caesar, we are told, a charm of manner and address which 
captivated all beholders. Cato smiled on the man whose 
treasons he denounced ; Brutus admired nnd Cicero loved 
him. Strange that a being whose public career was so 
selfish and unfeeling, should have proved himself the most 
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merciful to his enemies, the most considerate to his 
friends, tlie most magnanimous to those who wronged 
him, of all his countrymen. Upon Caesar’s political sins 
I need not express any judgment ; they are jjatent on the 
face of history : but to the humanity of our times the 
merit of his clemency is not equally obvious ; I may 
fairly urge the reader once more to contrast it with what 
he has road, and has yet to read, in the pages before him. 
If in private life Caasar’s amoui’s and gallantries exceeded 
even the licence of his time, what else, the JRomans might 
have asked, was to be expected of the comeliest child 
of Venus herself? If charges still more scandalous were 
freely advanced against him, the earnestness with which 
he repelled them, in an age disgracefully indulgent to the 
w'orst iniquities, bespeaks perhaps the dignity of conscious 
innocence, and the authority on which they rest is at 
least avow'edly worthless. 

But Ctesar has other claims on history besides that of 
political preeminence, and if the plan of this narrative 
admitted a review of the intellectual development of his 
times, his name would stand conspicuous in more than one 
department of literary composition. As the historian of 
his own exploits, he was reputed second to no writer 
of his class who had then arisen in Borne ; as an orator to 
none perhaps but Cicero. He wrote on grammar; he 
wrote on augm y and astronomy ; he wrote tragedies, and 
verses of sociciy; he wrote a satire in prose which 
he called his Anti-Cato. But while other illustrious 
men have been celebrated for their eitfiellence in some one 
department of genius, the concurrent voice of antiquity 
averred that Caesar was excellent in all. “ He had genius” 
says Cicero, “ understanding^ memory , taste^ r^ftectiont tn- 
dustry, and exactness” “He was great” repeats a modem 
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wl'iter, " in emry thing he xindertooh, an a ('tqitain, a sfafen- 
man, a lawgiver, a jnrint, an orator, a port, an hinforlan, 
a grammarian, a mathematician, and an arrh/trvt. ' And 
as if to coinitlote the picture of the most peril-el. spcchuea 
of human ability, we are assured that in ail the 4-xi‘rcist‘s 
of the camp his skill and %’iivour were not loss (tojisjiicnons. 
Ho fought at the most perilous moments in iho ranks 
of his soldiers; he could manage his clrirgor wilhoiit llio 
use of reins, and he saved liis life at. AKfxundria Ity his 
expertness as a swimmer. 

When the conspirators looked avmind thorn, llu) hall 
was already vacant. I’he senators had lli-d with pro(;ipit!i- 
tion; centurions, lictors and attendant.^ had vani.dtod from 
the scene, and the harangue wiiich Ih-nlus Avas ahoiit 
t(j deliver commanded no listeners. Antonins liad slipjuid 
through the crowd, exchanged ohdhes with a .'lave or 
client, and made his way unperceivofl to hi.s limiso in the 
Carinas. “ Fig, shut your doors. Jig," Avas flus ca-y of tint 
panicstricken fugitives, for none could tell on whom tint 
next blow might full, Avhom the assassins had marhtitl out 
for massacre, or on Avhoni the murdenid man's !uUierciits 
might wreak their indiscriminate vengeance. Bt)th parties 
had arms within reach. On the one hand Decimus llrutns 
had provided for his friends’ defence by placing some gladi- 
ators in the Ponipuan theatre, on the other the city was 
filled with the Cujsarian veterans, and Lcpithis, the muster 
of the horse, commanded a single legion otitside the walls, 
which as proconsul of Gaul he was forbidden to intrtahice 
within it. But the senate had met in the fmld of Mars, 
and he had probably been a witness of the deed of blood. 
Crossing hastily to the island in which his troops were 
quartered, he led them under the gates of the city, and 
sent assurance of supjAort to Antonias. 
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Meanwhile the consternation of the unarmed citizens 
was general. The assassins marched forth from the senate- 
house, brandishing in their right hands their blood v daffscrs, 
and wrapping their togas about their left arms, for defence 
against a sudden attack. Butnone molested, none confronted 
tliein. They reached the forum, preceded by a cap of liberty 
hoisted on a spear, exclaiming that they had killed a king 
and a tyrant. The place was filled with an agitated crowd ; 
but none listened, none at least replied. The liberators 
of Rome, as they now dared to call themselves, dismayed at 
this indifference, and despairing of the support of the senate 
and people, were constrained to seek a place of refuge. 
Pretending to pay their vows in the temple of Jupiter 
they mounted the Capitoline, now occupied by the s\\ ords- 
mcn of Decimus, and thus took possession of the heights, 
imperfectly fortifieil, which crowned the forum. This re- 
treat saved them from collision with the forces of Lepidiis, 
which occupied the forum itself in the course of the follow- 
ing night. 

The disappearance of Antonius, and the passive demean- 
our of the populace emboldened the republican senators. 
Cinna, Lcntulus, and Favonius climbed the Capitol, and 
late in the evening Cicero himself made his appearance in 
the asylum of liberty. The death of Ctesar removed the 
weight under which the springs of his energy had been 
paralysed. Recovering hope, he recovei'ed all his zeal, all 
his activity, all the discreet daring which had characterized 
him in his best days. He advised that the senate should 
be convened immediately. The deal^i of the one consul, 
the absence of the other, gave the prtetors the right to sum* 
men and to preside in it. The temper of the people in- 
vited promptitude and decision in those who claimed to 
govern them. But Brutus, to whom the conspirators still 
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looked as their leader, hesitated. He wished to make an- 
other attempt to move the populace. On the morrow he 
descended into the forum. His harangue, grave and mode- 
rate, was listened to with cold respect. But Cinna and 
Dulabella, who had now joined the patriots, were less re- 
served in their language, and soon inflamed the fury of* 
their audience. The conspirators returned crest-fallen to 
the Capitol. During the past night Antonins had not been 
idle. Watching from his concealment the movements of 
all parties, he had communicated with Calpurnia, and per- 
suaded her to remove to his house her husband’s private 
treasure, together with his will and other important papers. 
With the aid of his brothers, one of whom was a prastor, 
the other a tribune, he opened as consul the national 
coffers in the temi)le of Ops, and drew from them seven 
hundred millions of sesterces. Thus possessed of the 
treasure of the state he gave his hand to Lepidus who 
wielded for the moment its sword, and they pledged each 
other to maintain their common interests, if not to avenge 
the death of their common patron. 

The liberators were sensible of the advantage Antomua 
possessed in being actually consul. They too had a claim- 
ant of the consulship among them. Ceesar had promised 
Dolabella the succession to his own chair of office as 
soon as he should himself quit Italy* The aspirant, in 
offering his services to the patriots, had pressed the ratifi- 
cation of this promise, in conceding which they were con- 
strained to sanction the validity of the tyrant’s appoint- 
ment. But the chief whom they thus hoped to play off 
against Antonius, to whom he was personally hostile, was 
by no means his equal either in influence or ability. The 
minister and favourite companion of Caasar was regarded 
by many as his natural successor, and though hitherto 
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chiefly known to the world for his bravery and dissipation, 
lie was about to display the arts of a consummate intriguer. 
Antonins cajoled all men and all parties. Cicero stood 
alone in dissuading the liberators from negotiating with 
him- They believed his professions of loyalty to the re- 
public, and they hoped to gain an ascendancy over the 
pliant temper which they had seen Ctesar fashion to his 
will. It was agreed that he should convene tlic senate 
for the next day, the 17th of March. He issued his sum- 
mons, but he appointed for the place of meeting the 
temple of Tellus, near the forum, which he filled with 
soldiers. The mui’derers dared not leave the Capitol to 
attend, and the discussion upon their fatal exploit was con- 
ducted in their absence. The majority of the Fathers would 
have declared Csesar a tyrant, but when Antonins repre- 
sented that this would be to annul his acts, Dolabella, and 
others whose appointments rested on his decree, resisted 
with all their might. While they still deliberated, Anto- 
nius passed into the forum. The people hailed him with 
aechiinations, and bade him take care of his own life. He 
withdrew the folds of his toga and showed a corslet under- 
neath. He then returned to the senate, while the shouts 
by which he was attended alarmed the Fathers and pre- 
cipitated their decision, Cicero pointed out the only 
course which could relieve them with dignity from their 
embarrassment. He demanded an amnesty^ an act of 
oblivion, which should consecrate every acquired right, 
and leave the deed of the conspii’ators to the judgment of 
posterity. In private he had declared liimself in the 
strongest terms an approver of the tyrannicide. To the 
:onspiratois he had written, I congratulate you^ I rejoice 
in you^ T love you^ I make your cause mine ; give me your 
love and confidence^ and let me know all you are doing and 
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intending.” But he now confessed in his public acts that 
the peace -of tlie city and the last cliance of senatorial 
ascendancy required a compromise with the enemy; nor at 
a later period, when he found how grossly he had deceived 
himself, did he regret the conciliatory policy he Iiad re- 
commended. An amnesty was decreed. The next day 
Cicero harangued and calmed the people. They invited 
the conspirators to descend from tlie Capitol. 1-iepidus and 
Antonius sent their own children thither as hostages, .and 
Brutus was entertained at sup}>or by the one, Cassius by 
the othei'. Antonius, it is ssiid, with his usual recklos.s 
gaiety, rallied his guest on the deed he laid committed : 
“ Hane you still” he asked, “ a dagger under your arm.” 
“ Yes, truly,” I’eplicd the surly patriot, “ to slay you with, if 
you ajfect the tyranny.” Next moraingall ])arties met once 
more in the curia, a,nd the dictator’s assignment of the 
provinces was formally confirmed. Trebonius succeeded 
to Asia, Ciinber to Bithynia, Decimus to the Cisal[>int) 
Gaul, while Macedonia was secured to Brutus, and Syria 
lo Cassius, upon the expiration of their term of office at 
home. 

Notwithstanding the powers thus placed in the hands of 
the Csesarian chiefs, Antonius was still master of the situ- 
ation. Since Ccesar was not a tyrant, and since his acts 
were maintained as legitimate, his testament must be 
accepted, and his remains honoured with a public funeral. 
Antonius recited to the people their favourite’s lust will. 
He had adopted for his son the youthful Octavius, and if 
he refused the dangerous inheritance, Decimus was named 
as heir in the second place. For his guardians he had 
appointed several of the murderers ; to others among them 
he had bequeathed considerable legacies. These marks of 
kindness to his own assassins sufficed to inflame the anger 
of the multitude ; but when Antonias added that the 
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dictator had endowed the Roman people with his gardens 
on the bank of the Tiber^ and had bequeathed to every 
citizen a gratuity of three hundred sesterces, their fury 
was exasperated by the sense of his liberality to them- 
selves. 

Another scene, got up with consummate art, fixed in 
the minds of the populace the sentiment of wrath and in- 
dignation. The funeral pyre had been constructed in the 
field of Mars, but the eulogy of the decease was to be 
pronounced in the forum. A shrine or chapel, glittering 
with gold, was erected before the rostra, in which the 
body was deposited, on a couch inlaid with ivory and 
strewn with ornaments of gold and purple. At its head 
was suspended, like a wat‘rior^s trophy, the toga in which 
the dictator hud been slain, pierced through and through 
by the assassins^ daggers. The mangled remains were 
concealed from public gaze, and in their stead a waxen 
effigy was raised alol*t, and turned by machinery, and 
upon it his three and twenty wounds were faithfully repre 
sen ted. Dramatic shows formed as usual a part of the 
funeral ceremony. The murder of Agamemnon and 
the requital of Ajax, who complained that in saving 
the Greeks he had saved his own assassins, furnished 
pungent allusions to the circumstances of the time, and 
moved the sensibilities of the multitude- 

Whilc the citizens were thus melting with compassion, 
or glowing with resentment, Antonius came forward, as 
the first magistrate of the republic, to recite the praises of 
the mighty Dead. For himself, he was unworthy, he said, 
to praise Caesar ; the voice of the people alone could pro- 
nounce his eulogy. He produced the acts of the senate, 
and of the faction itself by which Ctesar had fallen, as the 
ground of his appeal, and the vouchers of his assertions. 
These he recited with a voice tremulous with grief, and a 
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countenance sti*uggling with emotions. lie read the de- 
crees which had heaped honours upon Ctesar, which de- 
clared his person inviolable, his authority suprciue, liiinself 
the chief and Father of his country. And then he pointed 
to the bleeding corpse, which neither laws nor otitlis had 
shielded from outrage. In him, he exclaimed, every one 
found an asylum, himself alone he was impotent to save. 
They have killed him. The same who vowed to defend 
him, the same who devoted to the Gods whoever should 
harm him, whoever should fail to cover his body with his 
own, the same have themselves killed him. Then turning 
towards the temple of Jupiter, consj>lciious on the Ca[ntol, 
he shouted, I at least am prepared to viaudaht my to 
avenge the victim I could not save.^^ The pe<»[>hj shuddered ; 
the senatcjrs scowled. Had his feelings led him thefii too 
far? Ho pretended to check himself. After all, he said, 
it was not the work of men, it was the judgiiient of the 
Gods. Cajsar was too great, too noble, too far above the 
race of men, too nigh the nature of the immm’tals, to Ix^ 
overthrown by any power but that of God himself. 
us boia/ he exclaimed, to the stroke as mortal men. Let 
us hury the past in oblivmi^ Let us hear away these veue^ 
rahle remains to the abodes of the blessed^ with due lamenta’- 
tlons and deserved eulogiesf^ 

With these words he girded his robes around him, and 
striding to the bier, with his head inclined towards it, 
muttered a hymn to the body as to the image of a god* 
In rapid verse, or solemn modulated prose, he chaunted 
the mighty deeds and glories of the deceased, the tro- 
phies he had won, tfte triumphs he had led, the riches he 
had poured into the treasury. As he spoke, the image 
smeared with blood was turned about for all eyes to gaze 
upon, and as it seemed to writhe in the agonies of death, 
the groans of men and the shrieks of women drowned the 
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plaintive accents of the speaker. Suddenly Anton ius 
raised the garment which hung before the corpse itself: 
the people wore frenzied with religious enthusiasm. Ctesar, 
they remembered, had been pronounced a god ; Antonins 
was his flamen. They forbade the body to be carried 
outside the city. They insisted that it should be burnt 
within the walls. At first they would have consumed it 
in the temple of Jupiter; but fx’om this purpose they were 
diverted by the priests, who trembled perhaps at the con- 
flagration Avhich might have ensued. Meanwhile, cJiairs, 
benches and tables had been snatched from the adjacent 
buildings, a heap of fuel was raised before the door of tlie 
j)ontifical mansion in the forum, and the body seized by 
tumultuary hands, was cast upon it in a frenzy of excite- 
ment. The temple of Castor and Pollux stood hard by, 
oil the spot where in ancient times two majestic warriors 
had announced the event of the battle of Eegillus. Now 
also, two young men of august mien and countenance, 
girt with swords and javelin in hand, were seen to apply 
the torch. A divine sanction was thus given to the deed ; 
every scruple was overruled. The people continued to 
pile up branches and brushwood, the musicians and 
])layers added their garments to the heap, the veterans 
their arms, the matrons their oi’iiainents ; even the trinkets 
which adorned the children’s frocks were thrown into the 
blazing conflagration. Cajsar was beloved by the Romans ; 
lie was not less dear to tlie foreigners. Gauls, Iberians, 
Africans and Orientals cx’owded in successive groups around 
the fire, and gave vent to the sense c>f their common mis- 
fortune. Among tJiem the Jews were eminently conspicuous. 
Many of this people continued for several nights to as- 
semble on the spot, and utter another funeral dirge over 
the blighted hopes of their nation. 

The success of Antonias was complete. The populace^ 

H n 
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giving full scope to the passioiib ho Inul excited, ru>hc<l 
thr(5UgIi tiic city armed with ilamiug liruiids, and :iitiu-ke<l 
the hoUbOs of the chief conspirators. heir rude ar..sndt.' 
were for the moment rejaiL^ed, hut llruius and liis asso- 
ciates dared not sliow themselves in piihlict, and laihcj' 
made their osca 2 )e from the city or lay hid within it. Thi- 
consul now sternly interfered to cheek tlie progress i»i‘ dis- 
order. Tlie senate was proioundly irritated at the fatal 
issue of their vaunted amnesty; hut Antonins, who n*- 
quired a legal sanction for tlie scuhoiues la? iiiciiitated, 
sought and found the means of ei>u(filiaUug it. 'ria* 
senate luid deeroed the oblivion <»f polita/al oirenees : An- 
tonins ])rop<^sed that Sextus, tlic last survivor of lie* pru- 
scrihed P<)mpeiia should be rcealh.nl home. (^esar had 
abused the prerogatives of the dieltitorship ; Autouius 
carried a resolution for the ahoUtiou oi* that magistraev 
for ever. The ptissious of the people \v<u'e i'ernuadiag in 
puViHc disorders : once more Antonins arnual his guanls, 
nml repressed their turbulent seditions with an uusjiaring 
hand. An impostor of low origin, named Aiuatius, had 
pretended to he the kinsman of Marius and C^sesar, and 
even in the lifetime of the dictator had gained Home- 
favour among the veterans and lower class of eatisiews. 
After Ciesar’s death, he reappeared with more b(ddness 
than before, and appealed to the sympathies of the crowds 
who gathered round the embers of his pyre. He instigatecl 
them to raise an altar on the spot to the Father of his 
country f to pour libations, and offer Bacrific(^8 to his aha<le. 
These proceedings kept the city in a fever of ex<;itement. 
The senators, whom the impostor denounced no less furi- 
ously than the assassins themaclves, became seriously 
alarmed: but Antonins dispersed the rioters, and seisstxig 
their leader threw him into prison, where he was shortly 
put to death without form of law. DokbeMai following 
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in the footsteps of his colleague, overthrew the altar, and 
paved the consecrated site for ordinary traflSc* Nov did 
Autonius fail to amuse the liberators themselves. JHe 
sought an interview with Brutus and Cassius in their re- 
treat, and offered to guarantee their security. "When they 
declined to enter the city, in which their lives were no 
longer safe, but where tlieir prsetorial otfice required them 
to reside, he obtained for them the charge of supplying 
provisions, in order to authorize their absence. At the 
same time the other chiefs of the conspiracy piepared to 
take possession of their governments, and left their leader^ 
to make head alone against the increasing influence of their 
ill-disguised enemy. But if Brutus and Cassius were not 
<3eceived, the senators foil headlong into the snare. They 
wanned in admiration of the docility of their consuls, and 
if Cicero’s personal dislike to Autonius still warned him to 
distrust him, even he exclaimed that Dolubella was the 
best and bravest of magistrates. When Autonius com- 
plained that he was in danger from the eu:iiity of the 
seditious, the senate blindly granted him his request for 
an armed bodyguard. He speedily raised the numbers 
of this force to six thousand men, and thus secured him- 
self from tlie fate of a Mielius or a Gracchus. 

The senate had confirmed Caesar’s acts. Antonins 
caused this sanction to be extended to the acts which he 
had merely projected ; and possessing, as he did, all his 
papers, and having gained his secretary Faberius, he coukl 
either pretend or invent authority for whatever measure lie 
wished to effect. Laws, treasures and magistracies, every 
thing lay at his feet. Things which Caesar himself had 
not dared to do, Antonius did in his name : he sold places of 
distinction, and even provinces, such as the Lesser Arme- 
nia, which Deiotarus bought of him, and Crete, to which 
he granted independence for a sum of ready money. Tins 
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scaudalous triifilc restored his dihii^iiiated ihrhiiu^s. At 
the ides of jMareh he was deeply in debt; Indorii th<* 
calends of April he had discharfi^etl <^verv ohliuatiou, and 
realized au enonuons sum, which sidliced (hr the. purehuso 
of soldiers and senators, and aiiioncr tlioin of his ci»lU*;i^ue 
Dolabella, whom he thus iised in <Ieteriiiiia‘d ho^iiiity to 
the party to which he had so i'e('t*iitly plo«!u<‘d himseli*. 
To gain tlic Sicilians, anti still iiion*, j»erha[js, to raisi* tht^ 
hopes of remoter provinces, he gave them the fnniclusc? <»f 
the city. Nor, on the other hand, did ho .-jcniphi to revanve 
the dictator’s own cuactiucuts. He re-cstahlishcd a third 
decuria of jiidg<‘.s wdiich (’ajsar hinl abolished, lokt imhaal 
by I’eadnutting llie serarian 1nt»une.> hat l>y (*:iliiiig tt> the 
bench the centurions and privtites of the legion Alaiala. 
He abolished the dl'^positions he ha<l nnah* n^uanrmg the 
apjieal to the people, un<I the governuHait ol'tlni pro\ln<a^s, 
which last he caused to he prolonged six years, tlHn*ebs 
securing for himself a long term of conunund, and the 
means of keeping his cmanies at hay af‘t<n* riTuujuishing 
the consulship. When the effeijt i>f (li«‘se measures had 
rendered him sufticiently strong, he broke tin? engage- 
merits he hud made with the liberators, in causing Hrutus 
and Cassius to bo deprived of theur proruised goverimumts. 
Syria he assigned to Dolabella, Macedonia with the le- 
gions, six ill munber, which Cuesar had assembled heyoml 
the Adx'iatic, he took for himself. tyrant u 

soirowfully murmured Cicero, ^^hut the tprmmy still 

Among these Icgrons the young Octavius hud spent 
some months, and the address with which he had attached 
to liimself both tlie officers and soldiers already gave token 
of the genius he was soon summoned to display on 
a wider theatre. Surprised amidst his martial and 
literary exercises by the news of Caesar’s assassination, he 
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was not yet aware of tlie perilous inheritance bequeathed 
liim* But his mother’s letters from Rome, reminding 
him of the dictator’s favour and the nearness of his blood, 
inflamed his ambitious hopes, and determined him to 
return to the city and brave every danger in vindication 
of his rights. His friends would have dissuaded him, 
and the legions pledged themselves to protect him in their 
e/amps, but he burst aivay without hesitation or delay, 
and threw liimself almost unattended on the coast of 
Apulia. Copies of the will and of the senate’s decrees 
were here forwarded to him, whereupon he boldly assumed 
the designation of Caius Julius Ctesar Octavianus, and 
]>resented himself to the soldiei's in Brundisium as the 
adopted son of the great Imperator. He was received 
with acclamations. The friends and freedmen of the 
dictator flocked about him, the veterans of the colonies 
drew their swords and offered to avenge him. But the 
young adventurer was cautious and discreet. He declined 
the use or the display of force. He addressed the senate 
in mild and temperate language, claiming as a private 
citizen the inheritance of a deceased father. Arriving at 
Ciunaj he learnt that Cicero was sojourning in the neigh- 
bourhood. He went to visit him, and readily persuaded 
the facile statesman of the loyal moderation of his views. 
At the end of April he entered Rome. Antonius was 
absent on a progress through the peninsula, confirming 
his old allies and securing new ones. 

Octavius was at this time little more than eighteen 
years of age. In vain did his mother Atia, and his step- 
father Philippas, warn him to desist from accepting the 
inheritance. The second day after his arrival, he presented 
himself before the prastor, and avowed himself the heir and 
son of the dictator. He mounted the tribune and 
harangued the people, pledging himself to discharge the 
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legacies he<iuoathcd them by hij* father, fhd ihe tuean.' 
from which they w'cre to be discharged had lh!i* n iiitn ti t* 
liands of Antonins, who luul ex]>eiide,(I them alrontly iui 
his own advantage. The consul, liitle alarmed at tin* 
proceedings of the rasli striding, dehivt^i hb returu ti* 
Komc till the middle cjf JMay. JJei'ure titeir first inler\iesv 
Octavius had already’ nutdt* many fritaju- aiid t*tJii(*i!aMed 
nuiny enemies. He cotild tla-n vcninrc. amid-i iargi* 
protestations of fruaidslup anil devotion, lo tiphraid 
Antonias with betraying the etiu^e of hi.*’ patroii, and 
allowing tlio assassins to go unpunished. lie jjroeetdeil 
to oluiiu as liis own the sums the dietatm* had lel*t lu'hind 
him. Antonins replied that the money was all spent : 
that it was not the iestatorV private hiuu'd, but puhlie 
treasure; that the will by wliielj Octavius chtiniid would 
have been set aside with the rest of Oie-urV aeis, hut 
for the interference of Antonlus himself. It, was un- 
reasonable, ho urged, and tiiigrateful in Oebivlus t(» prtss 
such a demand upon his benefactor; it was rash in him to 
assume the responsihilities of a name so hateful to a 
foriuidablc party. The youth could make no impr(fs-«ion 
upon his crafty adversary, conlident in his own trieti 
address no less than in the forces at his buck, lint 
Octavius though baffled ^vas not dinmayed. He too re- 
lied upon resources within himself of which lu* alone was 
conscious, and not less perhaps on the auspicious signs and 
omens which had attended his birth and marked his progress 
through life. He sold the remnant of the dcsceasecl’s 
effects as well as all his own, borrowed money from his 
friends, obtained from his kinsmen Pedius and Pinaritis 
the surrender of their shares in the dictators inheritance, 
and thus amassed a sufficient sum to cover the assumed 
obligation. The people were delighted at the gift, and 
still more at the sacrifice he had made for it» Antonius 
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was startled at the young man’s determination^ ninazed at 
its success. He felt that he could no longer afford to 
despise such a competitor. He sought to throw obstacles 
in. his way 5 he engaged a tribune to prevent the passing 
of the law of the Curies requisite for his ad(>i)tion; ha 
^-Uitangled him in suits against pretended legatees or 
^ireditors of his father. One day when Octavius wa.-^ 
addressing tlie people, Antonins caused his lict<'irs to drag 
liim from the tribune. Hut these violent proceedings 
served the cause of his adversarj^ whose credit with the 
jj>eoi>le rose swiftly and steadily, in proportion as that, 
of the consul himself suffered from the contrast of their 
behaviour. 

^riic conduct of the liberatoi’s at this crisis was full 
of timidity and indecision. The conferences they eou- 
tiniiod to hold in the vicinity of Home were attended 
by Cicero, and animated by the vigorous counsels (»f 
Porcia the wife, and Servilia, the mother of Brutus ; but 
the chiefs themselves were overwhelmed wirh despondency 
or irritated to fretful impatience, Decimus, who alone of 
the whole party displayed either firmness or foi'ethoiiglit, 
had betaken himself to the Cisalpine province, from whence 
lie might keep in check the masters of the city. But 
whether it was necessary to amuse his soldiers, or whether 
he only aspired to the futile honours of a triumph, he 
occupied himself’ in ravaging the frozen valleys of the 
Alps, while his enemies were intriguing against the li- 
berties of his country, and preparing to supplant him in 
Ilia government. Antonius had secured the six legions of 
Macedonia ; but he wanted a footing nearer Rome, and he 
now demanded of the senate the succession to the Cisalpine 
province; the occupation of which by Decimus he repre- 
sented as dangerous to the state. Octavius, who already 
saw the advantage of fomenting discord between the rivals. 
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who alone pos»eHftc<l the armies of wlnoli lu‘ wns himsolf 
di‘St:Itutc., encouraged and stipportrd 1hi,< 1 m>M drinfind. 
But the senate could not bo so easily eujnlod. ;nni csnih d 
the ja'oposal which it had not the counigi- tn n iro!.. 
Cisalpine had been re<;ently endowi d wiiiii ilie 3 >r;’. *, i,f 
Italy; it was now for tlie hrst liuic prM|fM.-vd ioe<‘r» 
])orate it with tlic favoinvd w i- ^ I 

from the government of procouMds uhM;.r<‘Hn*r. 'rifH 
scheme indetMl was not now earriiMi into rsli i i, but An- 
toniiiSj diCMiked In the senate, iransferrt'd liL^ !i|»pli»‘at;u}j 
to the {icofilc, who were engaged by tiio exert ion- t»f i >e« 
tavius himself to exercise tinfir pna'ogative iij lus favour. 
The consul ht»\vevcr was not dlsjiftst'il ti> I’epay thi^ gnnd 
otfirass of his rival. When Octavius pro|io.-* d to nllhr hitn- 
self for the tribunate, being as yet tar under tin* age re-. 
qnirc?d, Antonins issued an edict (kmouneuig the paiji> ainl 
])enalties of the law agaiust such Irregular u.-plrailoiis. 
Novorthcless the trihcs would have 4fl4^ciial their m^w 
favourite. Inn! not the consul jiit*udere»l break up the 
assembly. 

Notwithstanding this check the y<nmg (Aesar liad mad** 
great pi^ogress in the few weeks siiuHi his rt^tuni to Koine: 
the people were becoming uttacheil to him, cliarmed with 
his plausible address, his daring liberality, atnl his graceful 
person. But the time was coming when arms wouUI be 
all in all, and Octavius was as yet unarmed. His a<givi^ 
emissaries solicited the veterans in the Italian colouies, and 
passed the sea to feel the pulse of the Macedtmian h'gioriM. 
They were well received in every quarter. The ofFi«H*rs of 
the troops on which Antoniua relied sent u deputatum to 
the consul, to remind him that both he and Octavius hml 
a common cause, to avenge the death of the dictator, and 
to insist on a prompt reconciliation between them, and 
mutual cooperation for that single end. Mortilied though 
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he was, Antonius dared not resist this appeal. The two 
idiicfs allowed tliemselves to be conducted to the Capitol, 
there to swear an eternal alliance. A few days aftei' the 
consul publicly reproached Octavius with having suborned 
assassins against him, a charge %vhJch Octavius promptly 
retaliated. shall have reason, in the sequel, to believe 

that either party was fully capable of the crime; but the 
younger rival required in the impending struggle the mili- 
tary talents of the elder, and was too wary, we may believe, 
to sacrifice his interests to his passion. 

The veterans were right: the cause of the murdered 
man demanded union among his friends; for the repub- 
lican party in the senate was gaining courage from their 
dissensions, while the attitude now assumed by Sextus 
Pompeius at the head of a formidable fleet on the coast of 
( iaul, and the loyalty of the legions in Syria, which in- 
vited Cassius to their quarters, inspired them with fresh 
hopes. Brutus had allowed his colleague to depart for the 
distant province, which he claimed on Ciesar s appointment, 
but which Antonius had induced the senate to wrest from 
Ills hands. Stung by the wretched result of the con- 
spiracy, which had driven him ignominiously from the city 
he had saved, and within one short month installed a mock 
CsBsar almost on the throne of the dictator, Cassius had 
burst away from Italy and resolved to raise the standard 
of the republic in the East. JBe yourself your oxen 
senate f was the bold counsel Cicero had given him, and 
he was prepared to act upon it. Brutus approved of his 
associate’s daring; but his own temper was more phleg- 
matic. Still lingering on the coast of Campania, he gave 
directions for the prsetorial shows at Rome which he dared 
not attend himself, and though he eagerly caught at some 
faint echoes of poi)ular applause, he suffered severe morti- 
fication ; for the representation of the tragedy of the Elder 
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Brutus was (ajntcnjptiiously forlialdtui* Catpnn{iu> 
uttered a bold invective ntrainsf Antonins in tin* miia; 
i>at the senators, cowed by his military force, l-iih^l 
support it. CicoTO, who had sailed reltictaidly IVoin Italy, 
<*ontiniKHl for some days to keep in siuht fin* <'oa;-t Ic' loved, 
and when driven at la:?t hy stri'.s*^ of weather lo o t fot»t on 
the shores of Calabria, I'efnscal ae;aln ttt etubark, and di- 
rected his steps, "vvitli inoiinifid ju'csmitluii iits, towaril^i 
lioine. At the sanu? time IhaitUr. niaii<* up hi- mind 
limilly to <iult the pejiinsuhu and ibllowiue; tli>‘ tv\‘nu]»le of 
Cassius, call the patiaoU to anus in and 

dtmia. 

Anlonius had convoked tlni stmate for tlie I t of S ep- 
tember, Cicero entered Uom<» tin* day bel*a“<% and was 
|j:ratH!od with his favourable r<t(H‘pt’um, Xovt-rt ic h -s lai 
avoided sittendinf^ the sittlnjj;; of tlui Fathers i*\^'n>ijin’ him- 
Bi‘lf on the plea of futip;ue. Solemn supplications wen* ti» 
be voted to thoCods; (knsaFs namc^ \va> to !»o invoki'd 
niuonjj^ the Roman divinities: and be bad imt yrt deter- 
mined perhaps how to shape las protest aoain-t this ar- 
rogant assumption. lie. wished rather to lu* atlacked than 
to attixek, Antonias was the lirst to tiruw the sword. In 
his address to the senate he inveighed against the ahstmt 
orator, and threatened with his usual rude violema^ to 
demolish his house on the Palatine if he persisted in 
keeping away. After this burst of malice and dofian(*.e, he 
quitted the city to indulge in the licentious phuisures of 
his Tiburtine villa. When the senate met the next day 
under the presidency of Dolabellain the temple of Concord, 
the spot itself might remind Cicero of the boldest efforts 
and most Bplendid triumphs of his eloquence. The insults 
of Antonius had stung him to the quick. He proceeded 
first to vindicate his own conduct both in leaving the city 
and in returning to it. Refraining from any alluaian to 
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the ty)'annicide itself, he began his retrospect of affairs 
with the meeting in the temple of Tellus- He showed 
that all parties had at fii'st combined for the common good. 
If he claimed for himself the merit of proposing the am- 
nesty, he allowed to Antonins the praise of accepting it. 
''rhe liberators, he said, were satisfied, the decrees of Ctesar 
were respected, the citizens were reassured, the noble and 
the good approved. Up to this point the acts and de- 
meanour of Antonius had been mild and conciliatory : he 
I’estorcd no exiles, he conferred no immunities, he abolished 
tlie dictatorship ; no whisper did he yet breathe of Cfesar’s 
posthumous demands. The senate had been justlj" alarmed, 
and had issued a decree in gx'ateful acknowledgment. But 
the consuls had gone further in the same honest course. 
They broke up the riotous assemblages in the forum, they 
proscribed the pretended Marius. It was not till the 1st 
of June that Antonius had changed his conduct. Brom 
that time he ceased to consult the senate, and carried his 
measures through the coraitia of the tribes. He recalled 
whom he would from banishment, made what laws he 
{^leased, aiipointed his own creatures to place and oflSce, 
and pleaded the will of the dead tyrant for every act of 
selfish and venal policy. The liberators wex-e frightened 
from the city, the veterans were iixcited to sedition, and 
Jed with hopes of a new revolution. Then at last had the 
orator consented to retire from Rome for the remainder of 
the year, intending to return when the new consuls, Hir- 
tius and Pansa, should assume their office. But since 
Calpurnius had raised his voice against the usui'per, he 
had determined not to withhold his own. He now came 
forward to echo that gallant defiance, and if any harm 
should befal him, to leave this crowning monument of his 
patriotism. The senate listened with admiration. The 
applause which thundered from its benches warmed the 
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oratory's blood, and redoubled his energy- Dolabclla him- 
self, on whom he had heaped many fulsome compliments, 
was pleased at being favourably contrasted with the col- 
league he secretly detested- 

The series of speeches against Antonins whicli Cicero 
composed in the course of the following months is known 
by the name of the Philippics, a title lirst given tlu*in 
perhaps by the orator himself, in allusion to tlm lianmgues 
of Demosthenes against the tyrant of Macedon, They 
claimed, like their immortal prototypes, to he the last 
indignant assertion of a country’s freedom against a dtiring 
aggressor. In the jSrst speech, however, Cicero still kept 
some terms with his enemy. He soemcMl to loci his ground 
before committing himself irrevocabl}^ The declamation 
is directed entii'ely against the consul’s ])olicy; Ids per- 
sonal habits and views, a moderation very nnusnal with 
Cicero, are left untouched- After the lapse <»f sonu^ days 
Antonius I'eturnod to Rome: after due dclihcJ*ation ho 
had framed a rejoinder, and on the 19th S(‘ptemib<u' he 
delivered it in a speech to the senate. It was a viruliint 
invective against his enemy’s entire careen*, and ae^cused 
him of the mui'der of the Catilinarians, assassination 
of Clodius, the rupture between Cicsar and Pomj)eius* It 
strove to unite against him every faction in the state, and 
above all it denounced him to the veterans as the real con- 
triver of their hero’s destruction. Cicero was again absent. 
His friends had dissuaded him from appearing before the 
armed bands with which Antonius overawed clebate. The 
two gladiators were destined never to meet on the same 
arena. They continued to wage the war of words, but 
they never saw each other again alive. 

During the remainder, indeed, of the consul’s stay in 
Rome, Cicero retired to a villa near Naples. There he 
composed a second invective, fiercer and more eloquent 
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than the last, but its publication he reserved to a fitter 
moment. While, however, this war of woixls was raging, 
Octavius was silently undermining the consul’s power with 
weapons more effective. With entreaties and arguments, 
with promises and largesses, he was seducing the soldiers 
f rom his standards. Antonins learnt with alarm that the 
troops he had con’S'cyed to Brundisium were secretly 2 >lied 
by his rival’s emissaries. On the 3rd October he departed 
in haste to stay their defection. At the same moment Octa- 
vius also quitted the city and traversed his father’s colo- 
nies in Campania, Umbria, and the Cisaljpine, from whence 
he returned with 10,000 men, to each of whom he had 
promised 2000 sesterces. He sought at the same time to 
gain Cicero, and through him the senate, whose sanction 
he required to invest his position with some legal autho- 
rity. He addressed the pliant statesman with frequent 
letters, pressing him to return to Home and place him*« 
self at the head of affairs, to contend against their com- 
luoa enemy, and once more save the republic. He 
promised him the fullest confidence, the blindest docility ; 
he loaded him w ith compliments and caresses ; he called 
him his father. 

Nor, wdien he had driven Cicero into Campania, did 
Aiitonius fail to act with equal vigour. He hastened to 
Ariuiinum to check and punish the growing insubordina- 
tion of his soldiers. Years of indulgence under successive 
commanders had almost effaced the old spirit of obedience 
among them. The iui 2 )crator rebuked them harshly for 
their affection for his rival, a rash stripling, as he called 
him. They replied with taunts directed against himself 
for betraying the cause of the dictator. When he turned 
from menaces to hold forth the promise of a trifling largess 
of four hundred sesterces a piece, they laughed at his 
parsimony. Nevertheless, the same mutinous spirits 
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crouched beneath his uplifted liand. lie ca,UHe<l anine of 
their centurions to be stricken with tho axe; not less than 
three huiulred, if we may believe, the tleclatiiutions of 
Cicero, wlio assures us that his ron.-*>ort, tint liu])enoiis 
Fuivia, st<jod by aud stiuiulatecl lus vengeance in person. 
Having now increased his gratuities, broken some of th*i 
superior officers, and sjdit his legions into small detach- 
ments, he directed them to march alt)ng tlie <*oas( to An- 
ininum, while he repaired himself, wilh a clioseu escort, to 
Rome- On his arrival there he summoned tlie senate to 
hear his charges against Octavius, whom lie n<»\v openly 
accused of levying troops without official aiitlandty. But 
at the sanie instant lie learnt that two of his Itg'ions had 
passed over to his rival, while the s(*nute itself iHsphiyed 
daily more hostility towtirds him. If h(^ was strong in 
military resources, it was only whiai himself [>reK*nt in his 
camp. At Home his p(»sition was hocoming untenable, 
fcsulla aud Marius, C!msar ami Bompeius, every party 
leader had in turn abandoned the city to retuaiit his h)rc(‘s 
ill the field. With the conimaiul of tlnj (Cisalpine pro- 
vince he had obtained also the commi^sion to drive out of 
it any pretender to the govorument. Attcordingly he now 
summoned Dcciraus to withdraw, and when he raised his 
standard at Tibur, and proclaimed the civil war, many of 
the senators flocked to the quarters of the (sonsul who pre- 
tended to arm in defence of the republic- From llienct^ 
he proceeded to Ariminum, where his comhimd forces 
amounted to four legions, besides numerous volunteers and 
new levies. Lepidu?#, already on his route to Spain, com- 
manded four also ; Pollio, who had been recently stationed 
in that remote dependency, was at the head of three; 
Plaucus commanded an equal number in the Further 
Gaul. These were the forces on which Antomus, it was 
deemed, might rely in his contest with the Republicans- 
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But these forces were separated and widely scattered ; the 
S4jldiers were disloyal or indifferent^ and their leaders had 
each his own private ends to serve. Decimus, from his 
central j^osition, might intrigue with each separately^ and 
cut off their communications with one another. A third 
I'action was also in the field, Octavius had raised for hlui- 
self, or wrested from Antonius, as many as five legions ; 
tin High possessed of no ostensible command, no office of 
]>ubiic trust, still citizens of all classes thronged about 
liim, and placed themselves at his disposal. He addressed 
the senate %vith a well-timed manifesto^ which immediately 
recommended him as their champion in preference to the 
suspected Antonius, Stationing himself at Arretium, on 
the road to Ariminum, he awaited the commencement of 
hostilities, prepared to side with eitlier party, or to fall upon 
the victor, as circumstances might direct. 

Such was the complication of affairs in the month of 
IN'ovember. Cicero, meanwhile, w^as working with feverish 
activity among the senators and citizens, striving to con« 
solidate every party against Antonius. He exhorted 
Deciinus ; he caressed Octavius, a youth whose vanity he 
Iioped might be satisfied by some empty compliments, 
while his name would be employed with advantage to 
baffle the pretensions of the elder and more formidable 
enemy. But in the West he depended chiefly on the 
loyalty of Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls elect: at the 
same time his eyes were anxiously directed to the opposite 
<piarter, and fixed upon the movements of Brutus and 
(’assius, Trebonius and Cimber in ^he East. Dolabelia 
had just quitted Rome to claim his government of Syria : 
the quarrel of the rival proconsuls would be the quarrel of 
the republic. The moment had arrived for the publicatioa 
of the second Philippic. The satire came forth from the 
orator’s desk fortified with the warm approbation of his 
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jjrivate friends, and polished to the kcone.'-t edge by re- 
peated touches from the great muster liimseJf It spoke 
ill loud and decided language. It V)randed Cte.-^ur tin a 
traitor and a tyrant, Antonins as a monstej’. The author 
himself it represented as the stay of tlio c<»iniuonweiilth, 
the common object of hostility to e^ery hater of his 
country. It called u[)on cvcTy citizen to arm with IVantie 
earnestness. Tlie effect was eleMUrieak picture 

drawn of Antonius stiaick the people with horror. '^J'he 
senate was nerved with courage to <hdy him. The Octa- 
vian veterans gnashed their teeth at tlie coulunu‘ly he had 
lavished upon iheir favourite. The consuls elect were 
fixed at once in the interest of the repuhlic by the ac<'la- 
ination which hailed this manifesto of her wrongs. Oievvo 
himself not unjustly elated with the applause which cidioed 
around him, believed himself now llui iiH*diator betwetm 
all parties, the actual chief of the eoiumou wealth. It was 
the noblest as it was the purest triumph that any Koman 
citizen had achieved since the days ot' an AIVicamiH or a 
Camilhis. It was the just reward of so many ^ ears (•t 
self-devotion, and all our painful s<*nse id* the weaknesst's 
by which that career laid been disfigured gives way, at 
least for the moment, to the heartfelt pleasure of contem- 
plating it. 

Antonius had already taken the field and confined Dt-ei- 
mus to the walls of Mutina. Cicero urged that he should 
be declared a public enemy, and that Octavius at the 
same time should receive the title of proprietor and the 
rank of senator. pledged himself fur the patriotism of 
the young Csesar, whose inmost thoughts he believed him 
self to have penetrated. ( )n this latter point at least the 
Fathers were convinced, or their judgment was overborne 
by his vehement assertions. They decreed Octavius a 
statue,, and gave him permission to sue for public offices 
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before the legal ago. Nor did they forget his soldiers, but 
undertook to fulfil at the charge of the state all the pro- 
mises their chief had made them. Nevertheless Antonins 
had still friends in the assembly wlio resisted the extreme 
measures which Cicero advocated. Hirtius and Pansa 
jdcadod for a final effljrt to preserve peace. Envoys were 
sent to negotiate with the armed rebel in liis camp. His 
demands for himself and for his soldiers were exorbitant, 
and the envoys returned crest-fallen to Eome. But at the 
same time both Lepidns and Planous were making hollow 
overtures for a general pacification. It required all the 
fervour and all the eloquence of Cicero to keep the senate 
firm to its purpose of compelling Antonius to desist from 
arms. He was buoyed up by the favourable accounts he 
received from Brutus and Cassius, and the prospect of aid 
from Sextus Pompeius ; the capture and cruel death of Tre- 
bonius by the hands of Dolabella served only to inflame his 
fury, and point his declamations. Early in the year <11 
Hirtius and Octavius took the field, and at the end of 
March Pansa joined them with fresh levies. Still the 
senate hesitated to designate the impending contest as a 
war; it characterized it by the milder title of a tumult. 
In the absence of the consuls Cicero, though without an 
office, was allowed to take the helm of affairs. He poured 
forth in rapid succession his bold and animated harangues 
a'minst Antonius; he answered the rebel’s manifestos, and 
retorted his menaces; he breathed confidence into the 
desponding, and encouraged the efforts of the brave. 
Clothed in the garb of war he traversed the streets, 
calling aloud for contributions to tfie public cause, and 
filled the treasury with the suras he extorted from the ad- 
herents of the enemy. At the same time he maintained 
an active correspondence with the chiefs in the provinces, 
assured each in turn of the constancy of all the rest, and 
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devotion ol' the {jcopla^ the litleiliy of the uerals, aud the 
abundance oi* tlndr ri,\^ourc<,\'5. 

On the a})proacli of liirtius and <3etavhi.-. AuLinui-H 
!>roke up ironi bis lines beioro Miilina, baiviii'j; bh- brnthc r 
Lucius to watch the town^ while he <»pi‘rafcd hun'clf *ai 
the front and tlanks of the advaiicin?.!; fun*(*.% opjMi- 

nents however were not stnuiii; oauii'ili to and 

Antonius preferred iieyodatint^ witii ohl a-ot-iat/A |u 
fighting them. When liowt^S’cr la* was ijilbjiuad that 
Pansa was also on his march, anti that ho-tilil’a-s wen^ in* 
evitable, he detenniucil tt> sirikit the first bli»w, ami li*l! 
unexjjcctcdly upon the new comer, Oe.tavins \s a-' to 
watch Lucius, but Hirlins came up in time |t» savt* l^uisifs 
forces from rout, though the t^onsul himsell* Irll imaually 
wounded. A few days after, on tbt^ t waaity-xHciith of 
April, Hirtius provoktul a st*eond ami more dt*elsive eji- 
gagement, in whhsli he drove llie Antoninms 5rfit> tin* 
camp, falling himself on the threshold of ihi* pnelorium, 
Octavius, coming up to Ins support, (Mirrirtd off tht* body 
of the one consul, while the other (^xpiretl in his own 
camp almost at the buiuc moment, I'lm sinmltuneuuH 
death of the two chief magtst rates was si stnuige coinci- 
dence, and it came too opportunely for Octavius to allow 
him to escape the charge of having occiiHioned it. He hsid 
struck Hirtiua ixi the back, ho had bribed the surgeson to 
rub poison into Pansa^s wound. Such were the rumours 
which circulated in the city, to which further zost wsis 
given by the subseqiji,ont fortunes of the survivor. 

But at Rome the senate and j>eoplc, blind to the future, 
forgot in their rejoicings at the victory the disaster with 
which it had been accompanied. The eitissens rushed 
tumultuously to the house of Cicero, and bore him to the 
Capitol, amidst the loudest acclamations. The brave old 
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riKui who hud urged thorn to war and driven them to con- 
quest was the true victor of the field of Mutina, and as 
such they instinctively recognised him. The contest they 
believed to be at an end. Antonius was flying in rout 
and dismay towards the Alps; Decimus was intent upon 
[mrsuing him, and had only allowed him to cross the A]>en- 
niaes from the want of cavalry to overtake him. Plancus, 
con firmed in his loyalty to the senate, was descending 
from tlie North to block the passes into GauL Lepidiis 
had renc^ved his protestations of fidelity. Such were tlie 
hopes and assurances on which the patriots fed. Secure oK 
their triumph tljey could aflPord to forget, or if not for- 
gotten to neglect, the stripling Octavius. It was in the 
name of Decimus that supplications were decreed. To 
hiiu the further conduct of the war was entrusted, and the 
legions of the two consuls were jilaced under his orders. 
The successes of Cassius against Dolabella, the progress of 
Brutus in Macedonia, and of Sextus on the sea, all seemed 
10 justify this confidence. Two fresh legions from Africa 
had just arrived before the gates. Even Cicero himself 
was prepared to cast away the broken instrument of his 
victorious policy. 

Before he expired the consul Pansa, it is said, had called 
Octavius to his bedside, and after speaking of his own 
gratitude towards Csesar, and the desire he had always 
secretly maintained of avenging his death, had advertised 
him of the hatred the senate really bore him, and assured 
him that his only chauoo of safety lay in a reconciliation 
with Antonius. The young aapiriitfit had indeed no need 
of these suggestions. When Decimus offered him formal 
thanks for the preservation he owed him, If is not for 
youf he said, ** that I have taken up arms ; the murder of 
father is an unpardonable crime : I have combated the 
pride of Antonius ; when that is abated I shall have with 
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Jiun no jiuhUc cansr of rpuirreU'* Fr*ua thi‘iic^‘t’urt h Dtfci- 
nms wrote to Cicero to place no luriher eunfMeurt; in ilto 
heir of the dictator. Octavius indoiHl, with 

proved to the vcternii Aiitonius that slripiiiiu' lio \va.4 
he was no conteniptiblo adversary, had uu i.-h in rru.*h 
the chief who kept liis fathorV cjiuanies in <*hrrk. Ho 
kept within his lines at IJonuuia, alltAvint*' ifio Antonian 
Ventidiiis to li*ad two le; 4 'ioii.-i of jVe.*Ii ronruio- l,i i'nta* 
theuij and lolIu\v in the tr:n*k of his rotrenline; ^'rin raL 
Antonins suflerod from the want of Mippli* s in ero-.-in>„,.; 
the Apennines; Init he <lisianoed vwvy par.-nor, and 
succeeded in condiu^ting a powerlnl army wlrhoni oppo- 
sition into tlio province. Lepidns had udvaneeil iVoin ilaj 
West, and joined him openly ut Ft?rum Jnlli. Ihaanno 
followed across the ^Mps, and odected a junotit»n uiih 
Plancua on the Isen*. lJut alarniod by tlio dejection oi' 
Pollio in Spain, and deeming bimself mialde eope with 
the adversary, he speedily retraced his st(ps into ila- 
Cisalpine, while idancus t<‘nuinated his long indecision by 
throwing himself into the anus of the party \\bicii wan 
now manifestly the stronger^ Autuuius foiiml bimsell‘al 
the head of twenty-three l(*gions. 

The senate awoke from their dn^am of victory to this 

w 

dreadful reality. Kxpectiiif; anxiously the triiunphaut 
arrival of Brutua and Ciiaaina, whioh they prn.-'aod with 
letters and decreea, they aought incanwfiilc to niutiao Octa- 
vius, and to seduce from Ithu hia army. Cicero gave ut- 
terance to a grim jest. ** Lei the youth” he said, he praised, 
exalted and OVKUWIIE^HED vsith htmours, lint when, in 
virtue of the decree which had exempted him from t!«c dis- 
qualification of youth, he demanded permission to sue for 
the consultihip, the Fathers refused their sanction. They 
had tampered witlj the soldiers, and striven to sow jealou- 
sies among them by a capricious disposal of rewords ; but 
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ibur hundred of his veterans came in a body to Rome to 
his claim, Reject exclaimed one of them, 
striking tlie hilt of his sword, and ilds shall obtain it far 
IdiuJ'' No sooner did tliey return to the camp from their 
fruitless eiTand, than Octavius crossed the Rubicon at the 
head of eight legions, and descended the Flaminian way. 
The senate issued an edict forbidding him to approach 
within niuoty miles of the city. At the same time it ac- 
corded his demand, together with a lai’gess to his soldiers. 
r>ul it was too late : Octavius had seized the oj)23ortunity 
ho sought, and did not halt till he reached the gates of 
Rome. 

The praetor Cornutus, a sturdy republican, had called 
Ills countrymen to arms, and invoked the aid of the two 
legions from Africa. While the enemy was still distant 
tlie citizens acted with promptitude and spirit. But no 
sooner did he actually appear under the walls than all this 
ardour vanished. One by one the senators and consulars 
slipped through the gates and betook themselves to his 
camji. Even the jiroBtors descended from the Jaiiiculum 
find delivered their legions into his hands, Cicero indeed 
was among the last to imrley. Octavius taunted him on Ixis 
tardy appearance before his frieitd and profeffk The next 
night Cicero fled, and Cornutus slew himself. The people 
hastily assembled, pretended to elect Octavius to the con- 
sulship, and gave him his kinsman Q. Pedius for a col- 
league. This was the 22nd of September. On the follow- 
ing day he completed his twentieth year. The remnant 
of the senators, for many of them hiui disappeared from the 
city, heaped honours upon their conqueror. They com- 
manded Decimus to surrender to him his legions. From 
the people Octavius obtained the ratification of his adop- 
tion, which had been so long withheld. He directed the 
murderers of Caesar to be cited before the proper tribunals. 
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One man only ventured to vote for tluTir acMjinUu!, and 
judtjjment passed against them l>y deliiult. They win^n 
interdicted lire and wiilei*. 

But tills was not alU Octavius, now consul itf ll*e* rt - 
public and the leader of ii numerous army, e.Midd in^l 
with Antonins uu e^uai terms, and ofi>r a- inneh as la* 
cotild receive. Ho ma<le the overtan^s ihr an alliaiiees 
by causing tho d<!crees against Ids rival a ul Bi'pidn*; to be 
rescinded. Placed l)<‘twecn two sneh powers and ahan- 
doned by Plancus, L)eeiiniLs was htst. i li-^ troDiv- di 'crte I 
him by whole cohorts ami legi<»ns. Ibdinijni hhsg ids 
bootless command, tnid ac-eompaTiied by a lew hoi>enuni 
only, he tried to cscrajie into Macedonia thrime’U l!ic 
passes of tlio Blrctian Alps. \V!icri his ailciidanls had 
dwindled to ten in Jiundicr lu‘ ho|rt*d to cdicct his retreat 
hy tlie shorter and easier route of A(jnih;j;u ni - eeiKling 
from the mountains he hdl into the hands oi' a cliiot', nanufd 
Camelus, who delivered him to Antonins. Docinms was 
the first of the consplrai<»rs to sull’cr the pcaudty ol' his 
crime. Tho blood oi* tho assassin cemented tliij imiou bcj- 
twoen the Cicsariun chi<*fs. Towards the. vtul of (hUoher, 
Antonins, Lepidns and Uctavius met in tho maghlanirhood 
of Bononia, on a little island in the hroatl ehantud of the 
Rhenns, where, facing tho mountains which separated them 
from the city they had subdued, they deIiborat<?d on the 
partition, of the spoil and the fate of the vanquished. 
The discussion lasted three days, during which the armies 
of the rival potentates were encamped on either side of the 
stream. It was final^ arranged that Octavius should re- 
sign the consulship in favour of Ventidius, the bravest of 
Antonius’s officers* Under the title of a triumvirate for 
the establishment of the commonwealth the three chiefs 
were to reign over Rome together. They claimed the 
consular power in common for five years, with the right of 
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dispowiag during that time of all the magistracies. Their 
decrees were to have the force of law^ without requiring the 
confimiatioii either of the senate or the peo])le. Finally, 
they apportioned among themselves the provinces round 
Italy; the two Gauls fell to Antonius, the Spains with 
the Narlxjnensis to Le})idus, Africa and tJiC islands to Oc- 
tavius. Italy itself with the seat of einj)ire they were to 
retain in common, while the provinces of the East, now held 
by Brut!is and Cassius,* they left fur future division, after 
the enemy should be expelled from them. Meanwhile, 

( )ctavius and Antonius, with twenty legions each, charged 
themselves with the comluct of the war, and agreed to 
leave Lepidus to maintain their combined interests in the 
c.ity. Ample gratuities were promised to tlie soldiers, and 
estatcb assigned them from the lands of eighteen cities in 
the pcainsula. These terms of alliance were read openly 
in the camp. The troops were satisfied with their share 
of the spoil, and hoped to confirm and per[)etuate it by 
consolidating the auspicious harmony which now reigned 
among their chiefs. They insisted that Octavius should 
espouse a daughter of Fulvia. Thus for the first time 
the civil policy of the republic was openly discussed and 
ratified by the legions. 

Tho triumvirs caused themselves to be preceded at Rome 
by an order addressed to Pedius for the death of seventeen 
of thedr principal advei’saries. The houses of the victims 
were attacked at night, and most of them slain before their 
fate vras notified to tho citizens. Pedius, a brave and hon- 
ourable man, shocked at being made the instrument of 
this bloody vengeance, ventured to assure his countiymen 
that justice was now satisfied. He knew not then how much 
further the horrid designs of the triumvirs extended. He 
was fortunate in never knowing it, for disgust and shame 
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hail already overwhelmed hiiu, and lie expired the 

night following, 

Octavius, Antonins and Lejadus i'nti'i^ed tin- (‘ify on 
three successive days, caeli aceonqiaiiii^d hy a -itigh* n. 
The temples and towers were immcdiaAt'ly orj eph'd hy 
tile troops; the hauners of the co!i<|uerni’s wa\r.i in tho 
foriim, and cast their ominniis ^ha.hjw ovrr the Itt*a;i‘ ol 
the assembled jieople. A picln.'cilum g;ive tlio -embluner 
of legality to an usurpation whieli scarcely cundi sc-achd to 
demand it. On the 27 th of XovcmiK,;r die t riuiuv’rati* 
was proclaimed hy tin edict phufarded in all liic p.ibrm 
]>laeos. ddie murder of C:esai% it tleclareth dtao: nded 
signal retribution ; the perfidy oi* his assassin- exenipted 
them from all pity or cimshleratiou- Sinne of tlieii had 
already fallen, with tim aid of the (iods the rr-t d«onld 
speedily be reached, togtdher with tladr iVieiid> ami ab f tnr>, 
The triumvirs about to quit Ibmie to c'ombat thest* \vicltda*s 
in the East, would Ictive no <‘n(‘mies in their rear. ^I’bcy 
decreed, not a massacre like? SulluV, Imt a pro*»*riptlon ; 
they distinguished the guilty from the innocent, h-t tin? 
fury of the soldiers should involve all in a common 
slaughter. They ollcred ri'wards in money t<* tlu? fn^* 
men, their freedom to the bIuvcs, who slnudd ex*?cnte the 
decree, and bring the heads of the culprits to the triliunnls 
of their judges. Thereupon followed a list of one hundred 
and thirty names; a second list of one hundred uuii fifty 
appeared shortly afterwards. 

The triumvirs, it is said, had sate with a list o? the 
chief citizens before th^em, and each had pricked the nunes 
of those he required for the sacrifice. Each laid acquired 
the right to proscribe a kinsman of his colleagues by sur- 
rendering one of his own. The fatal list was headed with 
the names of a brother of Lepidus, and an uncle of An- 
tonius and cousin of Octavius. Again were enacted the 
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horrid scenes wliich closed the civil wars of the last genc- 
I'iition. Centurions and soldiers were despatched in quest 
ul' the most important victims. The pursuit was joined 
by inerccnaiy cut-throats and private enemies. Slaves 
attacked their masters, and debtors their creditoi’s. Every 
evil passion was unchained ; as in the former proscrip- 
tions, it was easy to get a name added to the list, or to 
conceal among the corpses of the proscribed the body of 
a murdered foe. The heads of the slain were affixed to 
tlic rostra, but the triumvirs did not always pause to 
recognise them. Policy and even vengeance might be 
eatisfied with a few victims ; but they were in want of 
money, and murder was a shorter and surer resource 
than confiscation. Children were invested with the gown 
of manhood that they might be slain among the men, 
and their estates become the pi’ 0 [)erty of their destroyers. 
It is unnecessary to repeat the numerous stories of cruel 
murders, gallant sacrifices, and extraordinary escapes by 
which these massacres, like all others, were signalized. 
The wives, it was remarked, showed the greatest self- 
tie vot ion, the freedineu some, the slaves very little, but 
the children none. The last and longest list of the pro- 
scribed contained the names of those who were doomed, 
not to death, but to the loss of their property. Among 
them were many women, and this persecution of the 
female sex was unprecedented in the annals of civil strife 
among the Eomams, Many years afterwards a speech 
was still in circulation which purported to have been de- 
livered by the daughter of the grea1»orator Hortensius in 
defence of the privileges of her sex. 

As far as our accounts go these horrid butcheries fell 
far short in extent at least of the exterminating massacres 
of Sulla and Marius, nor are they related by the historians 
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witli tliC s?iiii.iO sluiplicily au<1 vvri.«iitiilil iiiit tiic 
triuiuvins liavo no oluiiu iiptui ii!? lljiif wn 
to ttxtciniate tliuir frnilt ; iho tixtniniK; ol' tl.c iiion'it'ul 
tluiiu.-S 5 howovcT ill-miiiUetl, throws a <!i.'cjv r -i.-iiii iipoji 
th(i oi'nelty of liis Sriux-vssoiv. At a Ini'-r ]n si. :1 h wan 
the polhsy ot‘ the survivor Octaviu.- lo c:,-: r.i! !,,.(* udiuiti 
upon his rivals, and fora linu' at h“;,'i h;- (‘nulil i > iiuiuaa.l 
the voice ol‘ history. It is [tos.-iMe liowcv i r ihai, liii* 
eniincnce lie attaiiKHl, atid (ho (;nvy he itavi 

given a zest t o the .'lories .'til! enrn iit ol'iii.s enl.! i.arliaril v, 
and even enhanced (ho .'hare :;.-"r!iieii to liini in iIk-.o 
eiioriiiitii‘.<. It is dillioulr to ho!li \o thnl ll.o vieliin,.- 
Vi'cre in all ease.' Iiody )nuviied. C'ici ro. oi.e nj' ilio Jli'.st 
proscribed, 1ra\(‘llod slowly from one ol‘ hi' villa' to 
anothci, and wa.' not overtaken fill a month aft , rwanl.'. 
IMany crossed the sea to Macedonia, otlieiv to Afriea. 
a still larger nmuher took relhgo on Ijo.ard the ves.'.elb 
with which Sextn.s Pumpenis was cruising ,,11' fh,- citast of 
Ijatium and (hunpania. Many also of those. \s ho weiai 
seized Ibuiid the enemy !u»t iuipiacahli!. Lepidns and 
Antonins wore ucccs.'ible to hrilas it' not to <!nlrcatle', 
and Octavius sought perhaps in some iiistunca's (o eonlra.'t 
his own lenity with the fenicity of hl.s iis.sot;Iatei-. Well 
would it have been for Ins incinory if he had interfensd 
for the preservation of the nohlest victim of th(! jjnj- 
seriptions, the patriot Cicero. lJut Antoniua demanded 
his death, and Octavius consented. Antonina was mad- 
dened by the lash of the Philippics; Octavius hated the 
man he had himself injured and deceived. Marcus Cicero 
was with his brother Quintus at hia Tusculan villa. At 
the first news of the proscriptions they gained Astuni, 
another of his villas, situated on a little island on the coast 
near Antium. Prom thence they proposed to embark 
for Macedonia; hut they were insufficiently provided 
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%vlth rnonej^ Quintus, ns the least obnoxious, retraced 
his slops to obtain the neccssaiy supplies. On reaching 
the city however ho was recognised, and slain, together 
with his sun. Meanwhile the survi\ ing fugitive embarked. 
A lavourablc bi-eeze wafted him off the proinontoiy of 
C'irceii, and from thence the mariners were uVjout to stand 
out to sea, when Cicero resolved once more to land, 
and throw himself, as was supposed, on the clemency of 
Octavius. lie proceeded some miles on the road to Rome ; 
again he cliangcd his mind, and returned to Circeii- 
There the night overtook him, and the hours of solitude 
and darkness increased his sleepless agitation. Some 
said that he now conceived a design of getting secretly 
into Octtivius’s dwelling, and slaying himself upon his 
hearthstone, fasten upon him an aeenghvj demonf 
With the dawn of day a gleam of hope once more visited 
the miserable sufferer. He besought his attendants to 
bear him oiico again to the seashore, and put him on board 
a bark. But adverse winds, or the dijftress of sea- 
sickness, or his own wavering resolution iiidiieed him to 
return to land a second time, and he took up liis abode 
for the night in his villa near Foriniiie. In vain was 
he warned of the danger of these wretched delays. Ut- 
terly prostrated by anguish of mind and weariness of body, 
he only replied, me die^ let me die in mg fatherland 

which I have so often saved^"^ But his slaves now shut 
their ears to their master’s moans, and taking him in 
their arms, replaced him in his litter, with which they 
hurried again towards the coast, thij)ugh the thick woods 
which lay between. The bloodhounds were already on 
the scent. Scarcely had the house been quitted when 
a band of soldiers, led by an officer named Popilius, 
a client, whose life Cicero had saved, approached and 
thundered at the closed doors. No one appeared to give 
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them adiiiiitanecs ami when they hinvt uptMt tins 

Horvants denied any kuowletlijrc oi' Uie 
meiits. There \vas a traitor however tu'iir ul hand. A 
voung inaiL by laune Philegonn.s who h:id Imm u IVeet 1 by 
(Quintus and educated by Marens hiui.-od'. j.u; ; liO a. -ar-ins 
on the track. Some ibllowod in jKOvtill, r^iialins 

nrade a rapid cinaiit to oe<‘ui)y t oi' dr* paili 

througli tlie woods* Cict-ro had not \r( ro.i *n( 1 th;* ojn n 
beach when ho ])eretav(al the. pmviua*- eahiiovr n}( oi Itim* 
His ]>arty wenMiiortj nuiiierous tlian thiMnomy; tla'\ woulti 
have drawn their swonls in hi.- deibneo, hot lie lorbiale 
them. Ci(U*ni now hade hi'* .-laves down the liriej*, 
and l(*aning his eldn on his left hand, lib uoial postures 
in niedifatitni, h<‘ iixed Ids ey^^'^ shadil} on hi' murderers, 
and (»H*ered his throat to t!u‘ sword, d’he rnilian.^ svtu’e 
sliocked at las S(jnalid unshorn st.-age. Many eov4U‘cd 
their faces with their hands, and litrie.e in hi.^ n-i pidatioti 
did their leadt*r draw tln^ Made aenM his tliruat, ere 
he could fijcver the laaid from tin* laulj. W ith tin* head 
the mxirdercr carried off the hainls also; sneh was the 
command of Antonins; the thunder ol* tln^ I’hiiijijfies had 
issutid from the one, hut tlnj otIuT had inserihcftl them 
upon parchment more durahle than stone or brass. They 
were carried to Rome, and set up in front of the rostrji, 
to the amazement and horror of tlie people, who for 
so many years had been swayed through the whole 
compass of human passion by t!ic expression of that 
countenance, and the majestic movement of tliose hands* 
Autonius openly exulted in the sight, and rewarded the 
assassins with profuse liberality* Fulvia, with all the 
littleness of female resentment, pierced the tongue with 
her needle, in double revenge for the sarcasms it had 
uttered against both her husbands. 

In the circumstanccB both of his life and death Cicere 
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has been compared with Demosthenes ; the eloquence of 
each was the cause of his destruction, and upon his elo- 
quence docs the fame of Cicero most eminently rest. Not 
only indeed on his powers of debate, or his ability as aa 
advocate, but on the genius which illuminates every out- 
jioui'ing of his sjnrit both in oratory and jibilosojiliy. As 
a statesman Cicero failed. Shame on the generation in 
which his lot was cast ! The circumstances of the times 
and the passions of his contemporaries would not allow free 
scope to the new man, the client of the great, the founder of 
hi« own fortunes. The oligarchy of Borne, un.-ible to save 
themselves, would not suffer themselves to be saved by the 
obscure municipal of Arpinum. In his conaiilship, brilliant 
as were his exploits, he was only the instrument of a selfish 
faction; and never again was he permitted to serve liis 
country, till the removal of every man of distinction from 
the city left him leader of a senate less nolle than himsell'. 
Nevertheless he has left, as a public man, an example of 
]Kitriotism which we would not willingly have forgotten ; 
ho has enriched succeeding generations with a portrait of 
virtue, to which their legislators and statesmen may bow 
with admiration. The respect in which his own country- 
men have held him is a redeeming feature in the character 
of the Boninns. 

Such wei’C the melancholy scenes with which the year 
closed. Lepidus and Planous who entered upon the con- 
sulship on the 1st of January commanded the people, still 
full of mourning and disnuiy, to celebrsite the commence- 
ment of their reign with mirth and festivity. They de- 
manded also the honours of a triumph for victories, about 
which history at least is silent, in Iberia and Gaul. Both 
the one and the other had sacrificed their own brothers for 
proscription, and when the fratricides passed through the 
streets in their cars, the soldiers, it is said, with the ususd 
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camp licence, sung aa they followed, The consuh triumpk 
not over tlte Gauls, but over the Germans," i.e. llieir brothers. 
Such licence was indeed ancient, and the best and laoar. j»o- 
pular impei'ators had often been nmde to wince under it. : lint 
now the soldiers felt themselves necessary to their eunnnan- 
ders, and required much more than merely the liberty tugibo 
them. Scarcely would they allow them to sell the estutes 
of the proscribed. One demanded a house, amjthcr laiuls, a 
third a villa, a fourth money and slaves. Some there were, 
who had forced themselves to be adopted by rich ciiizcns 
in order to become their heirs; others, more int])atient, 
had slain the man whose fortune tliey envied, whether a 
2 )roscript or not. This soldiery, it must be renjcmbercd, 
was no longer composed of Homan citiztms. Strangci's, 
brigands and slaves formed the strength ol’ tlu? legions; 
men to whom Home and its riches had been the <lreiim of 
their lives, and who now suddenly awoke to find them 
actually their own. 

The political advers-aries of the triumvirs had expiated 
their opposition with their heads ; the rest of the peojtic 
paid with more or less of their g<>od.s for their cowardly 
submission. All the inhabitants of Home anil Italy, 
citizens and strangers, priests and freedmen, were requirt-d 
to lend a tenth of their fortunes, and to give the w’holo ol' 
one year’s income. Such was the whole«ilc conlfscation 
in which the proscriptions ended. Thereupon the triumvins 
declared themselves satisfied, and the senate <lid not blu.'li 
to decree them civic crowns, as savioui’s of the state. On 
the 1st of January ' 15,12 the csonsuls proposed an oath to the 
citizens to observe all the enactments of Csesar the dicta- 
tor, and accorded him divine honours. The triumvirs fol- 
lowed his example in assigning all the chief in.agistraoiea 
for several years to come. Octavius then repaired to 
lihegium, and Antonins to Brundisium, at which porta 
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their fieets and armies had been directed to assenible. 
Octavius undertook to drive Sextus Pompeius out of Sicily, 
where he had established himself under the protection of a 
dotilla manned more by pirates and adventurers than by 
honest citizens ; but he was unable to force the passage of 
the straits. Antonius crossed without delay to the coast of 
Epirus, and was speedily followed by his colleagues. 
Statius Marcus, who commanded the Republican fleet in 
the Ionian sea, failed to obstruct the movements of either 
triumvir. 
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A. u, 712 — 719, B. c. 42 — 35. 

The Eastern provinces of the empire had regarded with 
profound indifference the quarrels of parties iu the capital, 
nor^ when the war had penetrated to their own distant 
regions^ did they attach themselves to any of the political 
principles which might seem to be involved iu them. Their 
fears or their favour had been engaged iu turn hy the iiu- 
perators who had quartered among them: Sulla and Lu- 
culluSj Pompeius, and recently Ctesar himself, had socun‘<i 
their services, and perhaps altachod to themselves tla-Ir 
sympathies. But any such impression had faded away wiih 
the occasion itself. As soon as Coesar had quitted Greece 
for Egypt, the cities which had opened their gates with 
acclamations to him, were ready to hail with equal fervour 
the next claimant, whoever he might be. Brutus, on ar- 
riving in his province, found the population outwardly 
republican. When he presented himself at Arljens, the 
citizens erected his ^tatue by the side of their ancient 
heroes, Harmodius and Aristogitou. The proconsul com^ 
bined his military preparations with philosophical studies. 
He attended the lectures of Theomncstiis iu tiie Academia, 
and of Cratij>pus in the Lyceum, at the same time that 
he solicited the services of the young Roman students 
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ill the city, and of the legions stationed around. Athens 
was at this time a sort of university, at which many 
youthful patricians were finishing their education ; besides 
whom there were other Italians of humbler pretensions, 
such as the future poet Horace, the son of a fiscal agent 
in Apulia. With the enthusiasm incident to their age, 
most of these lads now joined the standard of the libe- 
rator, and were promoted, perhaps, to command in his 
ranks. Hoi'ace himself was made a tribune, of which 
officers there were properly but six to each legion. We 
must suppose that the title was now conferred as an 
lionorary distinction upon many striplings whom it would 
have been impossible to invest with any real authority. 
But the summons of Brutus was responded to by many 
tried officers and experienced veterans. The remnant of 
the Pompeian legions, dispersed through the country after 
Pharsalia, flocked around him. A queestor, who was 
carrying to Rome the tribute of the province of Asia, 
allowed himself to be gained, and threw into his hands the 
sum of 500,000 drachmas. Cinna delivered to him 500 
horsemen, whom he was leading to Dolabella. At Deme- 
trias he got possession of a large quantity of arms, which 
had been collected there for the equipment of the exp(?- 
dition against Parthia. Hortensiiis, the son of the orator, 
surrendered to him the province of Macedonia, and the 
kings and rulers all around began to side with him and to 
come over to him. He marched against Vatiniiis, who 
commanded for the triumvirs in Illyricum, and had been 
lately joined by Cains, the brothgr to whom Marcus 
Antonius had assigned the government of Macedonia. 
Crossing the mountains through a deep snow, he suffered 
great hardships ; but he fell upon the enemy unexpectedly, 
gained the soldiers of Vatinius to his standard, drove his 
colleague out of Apollonia, and after worsting him in 

K K 
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various encounters, forced him with all his troi>pa to sur- 
render. Brutus now ruled without a rival Irom tlio 
Adriatic to the Hellespont. 

Cassius, as we have seen, had also repaired to his pro- 
mised governincut in Syria, where the steady couratr**- 
with which he had repelled the attacks of the Purtliiaus, 
after the defeat of Crassus, had .i>aiued him favour and 
respect among the Roman residents and legionaries. Do- 
labella, the colleague of Antonins, had arrivtsl in ilm pr<t- 
vince of Asia almost at the stinic moment, and al'icr in- 
flicting a cruel punishment on TroVionius, ha<l proenjuded 
to make an attempt on Syria. But the armies of the Rust 
were ill-dis£)osed towards the Ciesarians. Doluhella could 
not maintain his first advantage. Besieged in Laoili(M>a 
he caused one of his own soldiers to kill him. 'Willi the, 
capture of the one, and death of the other pretender to the 
great provinces of the East, every acruple vaniaheil. ( Ucero 
caused Brutus and Cassius to bo confirmed in their com- 
mands by the senate which liiul so recently sujierscdcd 
them, and at the siimc time earnestly invoked their aid 
for the defence of the capital itself. They wesru both ut 
this moment at the head of large forces ; neither had any 
opponent to impede his march. With all the resources of 
the East at their command wo can hardly suppose that they 
were pressed for money : most strange it must always ap- 
pear that at such a crisis the liberators should have wanted 
the energy to advance boldly into Italy, and confront the 
liberticides at the gates of Rome. But whatever their 
own wishes might have prompted, they were, it seems, the 
mere slaves of their dissolute soldiery. The lcgioaarit» 
had perhaps no care to engage in a bloody but profitless 
campaign, while the towns and plains of the East offered 
them such abundant harvests. They found or provoked 
petty enemies around them, and required their chiefs to 
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lead them against the Lycians, the Ehodians and the Cap- 
padocuuiSj while Eome itself was falling into the hands of 
the triumvirs. Brutus devoted himself to chastising the 
Lycians^ and the people of IKanthus set their city on fire 
and threw themselves into the flames rather than submit 
to tlie cruelties of his soldiers. From this sterile region 
he could carry off only 150 talents. Cassius attacked 
lilu^des. In vain did the inhabitants invoke their title of 
alliorf of Rome. /w giving succours to Dolahella^'* he 
replied^” you have destroyed your claim to her alliance.^^ 
lie took their city, and mulcted it of 8500 talents, after 
cutting oft* the heads of fifty of their chief men. At Lao- 
dicea he pillaged both the houses and the temples, and put 
the noblest citizens to death. He entered Cappadocia, 
slew the king Ariobarzanes, and caiTled off his treasui’es. 
The whole of Asia was subjected to the severest exactions. 
The province was required to pay in one sum the tribute 
of ten years. At last Brutus himself, though hardly less 
guilty than his colleague, interfered to restrain this fatal 
cupidity. At Sardis, where the two proconsuls met to 
decide the plan of the impending campaign, he sharply 
rebuked him for bringing odium on their common cause. 
Cassius pleaded the cupidity of his partizans which he was 
himself unable to restrain. Better would it have hcen^'’ 
replied Brutus, to let Cmsar live; he at least was himself 
guiltless of opjyression; and we might as well have borne 
with the oppressions of his creatures^ as allow them in our 
ownJ^ 

Laden with the plunder of Asia the armies were about 
to pass over into Macedonia. Late one night Brutus, it 
is said, was watching in his tent, when he saw a terrible 
figure standing by him in silence. Who art thouf^^ he 
boldly demanded; ‘‘ God or man? and wJwrefore earnest 
tiiouV^ I CLm thy evil demon f replied the phantom. 
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thou shalt see me again at JPhiltppL” At tliiyl»rcnk tin' 
Stoic related liia vision to Cassius tin; l'ij»i<‘nre!i!i, wise 
explained to liimtlio principles on which liis master (I<!mon- 
stralcd the vanity of dreams and ajtparitioiis, lirulns aj*- 
pearcd to be satisfied, hut his mind coiitinmtd perhaps to 
brood over a presentiment of evil. His mild and tli. lUo-Iit- 
ful spirit could not rest at ease, at the moim'nt wlnm lii.-. 
deed of blood was about to be finally vindaaiti-d or 
punished. Cassius on his part was trouiihtd with no mis- 
givings. His troops wore muuerons and well tippointed, 
amounting to thirty thonsaiwl l’oi»t and twenty thousand 
horse. As they passed tlirough 'Phraeit tlu-y were joijied 
by the forces of the native king llliascnpons. Ailvuncing 
rapidly they well nigh siiirminded and «au olV .\<trhauns, 
the lieutenant of the triumvirs ; but Antonins save*! Inin 
by a forced march from Amphipolis, and when < tetai in.-, 
who had been detained by sickness, came up, the (.hesanans 
were oven more numerous than their ojiponents. 

The liepuhlicaus however had a great advantage in tin; 
command of the se,a, for the pn'senco of llajse iinnnaisu 
armies speedily exhausted the resources of tlie laud, and 
the Caesarians were already reduced to gn:at straits fnan 
the scarcity of provisions, and anxious to repair their 
fortunes in a general engagement. Brutus and Cassius 
were encamped on two hills about twelve miles oast of 
Philippi, their left covered by the sea. Antonins posted 
himself opposite to Cassius, Octavius on his left finnal the 
army of Brutus. Cassius, aware of the wants of the 
enemy, advised to refrain from action ; but his (M>Ucnguo, 
full of anxious disquietude, and impatient to terminate nt 
a blow the miseries of civil war, refused to listen to his 
counsels. The armies engaged at the wane moment on 
either wing. Octavius, still confined to hb litter, was 
unable to take the command of his own divimon, which 
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;;'!ivo way under the shock of the republicans, and carried 
its chief along with it in broken flight. The litter itself 
wus pierced with many darts, and Octavius himself was 
rop<jrt(jd to be slain. Brutus believed the battle won. 
But in the meantime Antonius had charged with no less 
Kucce.ss on the right; Cassius had been driven from his 
<axiup, and had retired with a few attendants to a neighbour- 
ing height. Descrying from thence a body of horse ad- 
vancing rapidly towards him, he rashly concluded that the 
enemy was in pursuit, and threw himself on the sword of 
one of his freedmen. The scouts of Brutus, sent to ad- 
vertise hin> of his comrade’s success, arrived too late t(j 
pnjvent this rash act of self-destruction. 

The effect of this fatal deed was utterly disastrous. 
Cassius had at least controlled the turbulence of his 
Holdiors, as one accustomed to command: but the mild 
student who now remained to console them in their shame 
and restore them to confidence, could neither restrain nor 
direct them. In vain did he scatter his treasures among 
them : in vain did he deliver his captives to their vindic- 
tive cruelty. Day by day they deserted from his standards. 
Still, the enemy, straitened for supplies, and staggering 
under the shock of their dubious victory, was on the point 
of hect>ming utterly disorganized. Could Brutus have 
refrained from another engagement, even now a bloodless 
victory wus in his hands. But his own fretful impatience 
was stimulated by the increasing eagerness of his troops, 
and after an interval of twenty days he renewed the 
battle of Philippi on the same ground. The field was 
well contested: there was no overwhelming charge, no 
sudden panic on either side ; but at the end of the day 
the Cajsarians had broken the ranks of their opponents, 
and Octavius beleaguered their camp. Brutus retired 
with four legions to a short distance, and maintained his 
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position tlu'ough the night among iht.* hill.-. I'ht^ ni\\t 4 jj\ 
he would have rudhod un<*e more into the iiii 1, hut hi,- 
men refused again to huekhj on their armour. iJrutii- 
retired with a few atttuulants to a wot^ly eosert hy llu* 
banks of a stream, where he nnglif snuieh ti few hours oi 
rest in concealment. Here he lamenlnl hi,r .dauyhtend 
frioinls, and invoked as with his dying hreatlt ritt rihulit»n 
upon the head of his enemies. But :t- if yet uudetrr- 
mined, he despalclied a messtmger to jH iioirali* ii* jM>.-sih!e 
to the camp, and report the eondlthm tif U> doihutlei>. 
Then, hardl}^ waiting for his return, !ie <lrew :i-ide his 
companions, one hy one, anil besought tlu*m tii s{rik<» hiio 
to tlic heart or steady their swords ior him to tali upi>u. 
One after anotlier they all shrank fnan this horri«l stan irf : 
hut as the night drew on, and it became nects-sary to n - 
move further, ho sprang to his feet with ilesperate n .-^olu- 
tion, exclaiming, ** mmi huhal hat it shall /at with 
our hands*'* Then at last he a<H*ompJi.sh<Hi the death- 
stroke; several of Ids officers folhnved his example. LuImmi 
having dug Idmselfa grave in his tent, first tadhimdiised u 
slave, and then thrust a weapon into his hatid to kill him. 
The sons of Cato and Luculhis had falh^n less miserably 
in the battle. Hurtensius was taken. Ho had ttutirificed 
Caius Antonius at the command of Brutus, and the tri- 
umvir now required the blood of his brother’s inunlcrer. 
But Antonius showed generally more mercy to the cu|f- 
tives of Philippi than might have been oxpe<*ted of him. 
He caused the body of Brutus to be hunourahly en- 
tombed ; it was decapitated by Octavius, and the heatl 
carried to Rome to be laid at the fet;t of Cassar’s statue. 
Towards the prisoners the younger of the triumvirs showed 
no pity. A father and son, we are told, implored each the 
life of the other. He made them draw lots* Another 
tagged at least that his body might be buried* TlmiJ* 
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he Z leave to the vultures,^^ Such stories should not 

perha|>a lie diBregtirdccl, but we are not required implicit^ to 
believe tliein. Octavius, we know, accepted the submission 
of Valerius Messala, a close friend of Brutus, and the next 
to him in personal distinction. At a later time he admitted 
him to his infimac3% and with him many other adherents 
oJ'the beaten cause of the Eejmblicans. Among these was 
Horace, the baflSed enthusiast, who lived to jeer at himself 
for Ids flight at Philippi, and discreetly to forget the inef- 
fectual bravery which had so nearlj- resulted in the capture 
of Octavius himself. The story that Purcia swallowed live 
coals on the news of her husband’s destruction is contra- 
dicted by express testimony. There can be no doubt that 
she was alrcadj’- dead before the battle was fought. 

The fleet which accompanied the march of the Republican 
legions carried off the remnant of their broken bands, which 
had neither fallen in the fight nor surrendered to the con- 
querors. Many of the nobles and chief oflicers joined the 
armament of Mui'cus on the coast of Greece, others took 
refuge under the wing of Sextus Pompeiiis, and in their 
bitter hatred ol* the enemy, or in despair of their own lives 
and fortunes, merged the cause of the commonwealth in the 
schemes of a piratical adventurer. The conquerors now 
made a new partition of the empire. Octavius took Spain 
and Numidia, Antonius Gaul beyond the Alps together 
with Illyricum. The Cisalpine was for the first time 
combined with Italy itself, and the whole peninsula they 
had in common between them. To Lepidus they did not 
deign to grant any share in their pknder at all ; they pre- 
tended that he had been discovered in treasonable inter- 
course with Sextus. At a later period however they as- 
signed to him the province of Africa. Having satisfied 
each other there still remained the task of satisfying the 
soldiers, who well knew their own importance and de- 
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ninnilod }Kiymcnfc uccortlinoly, "Flitty had 1 m i>]i ]n*uuii>i d 
5000 (Iniclunus c?ach ; but the triiiruvliv Ian) thu 

spoil ot' the prortrriptiuns: it wn> neri‘Sr*:irv tn dl-^nver 
new resources. The treasures of Asia, ran-ark^' I a* .-Inj 
had been by siutc'-ossivo |>rot*faisu!s 3 still .‘■f rujod 
Imustibk^: Anlouius undertook to eliastisi* the hirh 

hud submitted to IJrutus, and to extort foau Ha ui ih » 
200,000 talents winch were retjuired, (li'hulu', -\*\\ .-ui'- 
fering in heulth, tuul pretending to .-eek rrpu*r, 4a/n eju^ I 
to return to Itaiy ami tlispi»svess <»f tiit*ir isiaies tin* inlia- 
bitants of her fairest n^gions tor the beiietJt *»i‘ the mo^t 
clmuorous of llio vi^leruns. lJelin<ju5>!iiier to hi' enl- 
leaguc, whom he ulh)\ved hini't'lf onee more to regard a,- 
his rivjih the sumistnnents and luxuries of the \i>lnp!iious 
EuBt, he litok upon himself a haivli and migrali-fu! tiuk, 
but one l>y whieb he could uttaeh the soldiers to hlnoelf, 
and place liimsidf on a gi’ound <»f vantage. AtOonius iir>t 
turned anide to the cities of < ireeee, where, rude arnl mi* 
lettered himself, he pleased anti thitleretl tlu^ peoph*. by 
asBiating at their games anti literary (txercises ; but wlani 
he entered Asia, ho abamloned all pretensions to tiisfe aiai 
philosophy, and threw himself without restniint into every 
excess of sonaual intlulgencc. Many uu imj^erator Indore 
him had cast off in that Viduptuous clime tlie last reiuaiiw 
of Italian moderation* Antonius surrouiulctl himstdf with 
musicians, dancers and buffoons. lie entered Kplu'snH 
preceded by women arrayed as Bacchanalians, an<I ymuhs 
habited in the scanty vestments of l^uns and Satyrs. 
Invested with the attributes of liacchus, luf applliKl him- 
self to rcaiisee in profuse dissipation the popular cnuccptitai 
of the God of fruitfulness* Forgetting the clnuim of the 
soldiers, lie lavished upon himself and his parasites the 
treasures he aniassedou his progress* Cassius had denuded 
the shrines of the temples, and emptied the public coffers 
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itFtlu^ cilios; hut Antonins descended to the spoliation of 
iutllvidual citizens. His flatterers could extort the sub- 
stance of many who were still alive, by asking for it as if 
iho-y were dead. He gave the house of a citizen of Mag- 
nesia to a cook, who, it is said, had distinguished himself 
hy a ainglo entertainment. When he imposed on a certain 
city a s(^c<>nd contribution in the same year, one of the 
suilercrs entreated him with audacious flattery to give 
them a second summer and a second autumn. 

Antonius was a coarse but easy-tempered man, and no 
utlulatiun was too gross for him if seasoned with wit and 
boldness. His weak side was soon discovered, and cruel 
and \'ioIent as he was, he was made the sport of more than 
one cool intriguer. None caught him more easily, none 
blinded him more effectually, none more coldly betrayed 
him than the fascinating Cleopatra. The queen of Egypt 
was guilty of sending contributions to the republican faction 
on the demand of Cassius, and Antonius might seize this 
pretext for extorting from her an ample fine, or even de- 
priving her of her kingdom. But he never perhaps had 
any such intentit)n. He hud seen and admired her in the 
first bloom of her girlhood before she had caj^tivated his 
master Caesar, and doubtless he had become well acquainted 
with her during her residence in Rome. When therefore 
he re(j[uired her to attend upon him in Cilicia, and answer 
for her treason to the cause of her illustrious lover, he had 
already destined her, we may believe, to be tlie instrument 
of his own pleasures. Assured of his own power, and 
confident of success, he forgot that ihe woman who yields 
may conquer, and forge fetters lor her oppressor from his 
own passions* Cleopatra on her part was no less con-- 
jfiident in her charms: her wit and aocornplishmentSi her 
address and ability were far more remarkable, we are told, 
than the beauty of her person. Steering for Tarsus she 
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saile<l up tlie Cydnus in a vec^sel with a };’ihhMl r-it.Tu aiid 
purjde while the rowers \vorketl with >\]vi:r o;irs 

the sound of Ihites and pii)oa. Hhe nrliiuMl utulrr an 
iiwihng spangled with gold, dressed as is painted; 

Cupids fanned her on eiilKtr side, Nemids, and (Jna'es 
handled the riuldin* or sjioried in ihe shroinls. 'The nilMurs 
burnt on the dc(;k threw a delicious ]K*ri*iinui over 
bank. li is I'auus lirrsr/f,^^ ex(dalim'd die asloni>hed 
natives; she, comes to risit. Dacchus^ auil fn hh'ss 
AntoniuiS hiinsiJf was no less dazzled by ila.^ splendid appa- 
I'ition. lie invited her to laiul and tear! with him in hi*^ 
palace. In rejdy she summoned him to aittmd np^*n laa*. 
The first hitiawiew sealed liis fate. For llir rude triumvir 
she dls(*,arded the refinement and degauee of maimer wliieh 
had charmed the ptilislied dictator; slut sanj uitlnont 
flinching through bis drniikitn orgies, diiatd and swore with 
him, laughed at his camp jokes, and <ldightc‘d him with 
saucy sallies of her own, until he forgot Koimt and Fulvia, 
and tlic Parthians whom he was menacing with war, and 
consented to retire with her to Alexandria, uiul hise the* 
world in her arms. The excesses to which the umornus 
pair there abandoned themselves became notorious through* 
out the emigre. They lbrme<I a society of boon com- 
panions, who gave themselves the name of the hdmitahle 
spending all their hours in a round of wautoij 
enjoyments, devoting the day to feasting, and traversing 
the streets at night in disguise, beating and insulting the 
passers by, and receiving sometimes a like return. The 
Alexandrians for the *mo8t part took delight in the tri- 
umvir’s extravagances, and applauded his lollies, saying 
that Antonins hud put on the tragic mask to the iiomans, 
but the comic mask to them. Sometimes indeed he would 
vary these intemperate pleasures, at the instigation of 
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(nc.'ojjilfrji liei-Holf, and hold discourse with the philosopher^ 
or {ir<!.'idti at. the litci’ary contests of the gymnasium. 

\\ liile however Antuniua was forgetting every political 
<;ari) and interest in debaucheries or frivolous amusements, 
!ii.s wife and brother were declaring war in Italy against 
Octavius. At the commencement of the year 713, 
O. Antonins sin<l Servilius had taken possession of the 
consulship. I’ulvia, not less daring than ambitious, ex.' 
crc.is<*d over both an influence which rendei'ed her mistress 
oi‘ th«! city and the government. The indolent Lepidus 
was eonipletely eclipsed. The arrival of Octavius, on 
whose ill-health the intriguers had probably founded their 
hopes, surjwitfcd and alarmed them. He had further 
irritated Fulvia by sending back to her her daughter 
Claudia, whom he had espoused the year before merely to 
satisfy the soldiers. Besides this, she was morlified by 
the desertion of Autouius, and hoped to tear him away 
IVom Alexandria by raising commotions in Italy. She 
began by dcmaniling that the Antonian veterans should 
receive their lands from their goncrid’s brother, and not 
appear to owe them directly to his rival. This point 
Octavius yielded. She then proceeded to foment the 
discontent which the confiscation of so many properties 
excited among the sufferers, and sought to turn it to her 
own advantage. The veterans demanded the eighteen 
cities which had been promised them, the inhabitants of 
which in vain complained of the injustice by which they 
were sacrificed for the whole of Italy. The hardships 
suffered by the old and helpless may readily be imagined ; 
many young and spirited men, the cultivators of modest 
patrimonies^ were driven to apply themselves to other 
resources j some doubtless plunged into the worst excesses 
of the wars which followed ; others had the merit of dis- 
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tingulshhi^* tlienisolves in hinn>urultl>! ran ^M'-, to whirli 
thc}^ ucivcr luive ri-vurti*il but I'wr tin lr rnu'l op- 

}n*essioii> tuul posterity ean l»:tn]Iy protfUii to r, 'rr^t n rriiiio 
to which it owes peihaps the vurso?; o{‘ IlnriHM* aiitl X^ir^iL 
of Propertiu.s and "rihullu.-!. The two ibrraer ol' tlio.^c 
obtained inileetl ample (‘ompen.'^tuion in ih<* iSuonr of 
Octavius and his minister Mretaeias, \ iry;!! oven re- 
covered Ills lands. Jhit sia*h utjuh* \v;ts f\tei.»h.‘! to ihw, 
and to the misery <*aused by thest* cruel eunfiM'at ion,: 
Octavius o\vod the thinirers which now sju^etlilv hinu 

In many quarters the pro|»nctor> to(<k ri[> :;roi- o» it fnid 
tlicir estates. The vtitt'nuis imirmnrMl a;i;iiu*t tlnir 
general who left llnmi tf) s(,*i/ai ul the >aortl\ [tuifU 
the rewards to which he ii4*eiared tln ut alia^ady einiil<*d. 
Fiilvia and her brother-in-hiw encounjgc<l tl»c t‘ortip(uiufs 
of both puVties, and ]Mnnte<l to the tn^asurcs of I'Vypb 
treasures which were alrcatly vanishing in the hniid- of 
the eastern triumvir, as the means td’ allav inu* tiuhi* mutual 
discontent. But while Ftdvia promisetb ( >eta\ ins applietl 
himself to solid performances. lie sold the remtfming 
effects of the proscribed, borrowed from thii t(f»uples, and 
laid under contribution every perstmal adluaamt, wdiose 
fortunes were bound up in his own, until the largesses 
he showered upoxi the soldiers brought them buck ctieer-* 
fully to his standardH. To the soldiers he now ortiT<‘fl 
to remit for decision every question betwecui himself and 
the friends of his colleugue, who, he insimmted, were 
striving to dissolve the triumvirate, and deliver both thu 
chiefs and their soldiers to the chances am! pt^rils of anotlier 
war. The veterans accepted the oflice of arbitration, 
and cited the triumvirs to appear before their tribunal 
at Gabii. The young Ctesar did not fail himself to 
appear, but Antonins was far distant and otherwise en«* 
gnged. The citation was doubtless a mere farce a never- 
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Jhfiless Octavius profited by it. The soldiers promised 
ban Ilnur support, and the time was come when the 
Hiipport of the soldiery could balance the legitimate claims 
<>1' the <!outfuliir authority. 

At. limuc indeed L. Antonius, as consul, could assume 
a bold attitude, and jirooiaim the intention of his brother 
f.o renounee the odious powers of the triumvirate, and 
sue for the consulship for the ensuing year in the wonted 
form. He drove Lejudus before him and received the 
title of imperator. But he was attacked in his turn 
by Agri 2 >])a, the friend and lieutenant of Octavius, and 
l’orce<l to abandon iiis ground of vantage. He took refuge 
in Perusia, exj meeting succours from Pollio, Calenus, 
Ventifliiis, and PJanens, all of whom commanded armies 
(iitlwu- in Italy or on the frontiers, and in all of whom 
he recognised old friends and comrades of his brother. 
Hut neither the generals nor their soldiers were disposed 
to rush into this new war. Antonius himself was absent, 
nor had he even sanctioned it by his a];)proval. Shut 
up alone in his impregnable fortress Lucius was reduced 
to the direst extremities; but as long as he could maintain 
himself and his troo^rs he disregarded the cries of the famish- 
ing inhabitants. At last, when every resource failed, he 
ventured to cajritulate. Octavius, careful to give at pre- 
sent no ciiuse of offence to his colleague in the East, con- 
tented himself with sending the captured chief with a com- 
mand into Sirain. His soldiers he enrolled under his own 
banners. But his own troojrs demanded some recompense 
for their fatigues, and he could not sjive the unfortunate 
city from plunder and conflagration. Some writers have 
asserted that he selected three hundred knights and 
senators from among his captives, and sacrificed them on 
the ides of March to the shade of the dictator. The 
story of the ara Perusincs became no less popular riiaa 
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that of tho Jam^^s Permhm; but it i.s diilirull to 1 h*Ho\o 
in its trutJu JSudi a tsacrilioo was totalis ibniun to 
the ideas imtl superstitions of the lloiiiaii.s and Oelasius 
was nut the man to ape, like AleAUJider, tlui Hoiucrie 
Achilles. lleo;ur(Ucss as he wtis of luauau liie, eoI<l find 
inflexible iu his <letcrminution.s the ol' hi- piti-rrip- 

tions was always Jiseal, and no naa’e Iu,*t of l/iotni i*\oj 
betrayed him into su[h*HIuous (*.rih*h y. 

The cries ot* Fuh’ia ainl the din of tlio l\ rii-ian war 
had not been able to rouse Anltmius from Id.' droam of* 
pleasure; or rather he beladd fmm liis retreat with \eN- 
ntlou (»r indifhuvnce the atttanpt t4i embroil him uitliont 
his own etiusent with the niha* of the W'e.-u for the 
present was only iut<mt ujum induloino' Id- apin tite'*, or 
c‘xtt*udiiuj: bis j>owt‘r within the liemir-phen‘ allottia! to bini. 
The vision of rei^nino alone, like (Wtir, over iln^ IhHUun 
world, seems to have m)w laded from hedbre him. Ati 
attack of the Parthians upon Syria rcaiiinded him ttf the 
last enterprisis on which his master was bent, and tla* old 
lioman instinct of eompiCMt was stronoer with him than 
the lust of empire* But when the submisshm of Lmiius 
was followed by the avuweil adhesion to OctaviuM of 
l^iancus and CaUmus, the latter of whom put his new chief 
in possession of the whole of (iaul, he felt the necessity of 
confronting his colleagues, and demanding once more the 
solemn recognition of his own equal claims to authority in 
Rome* Despatching hia able lieutenant Vetitidins to make 
head against the Parthians, he repaired himself to Italy 
with some of his legv>ns and a numerous fleet* At Athens 
he met his consort Bolivia, who upbraided him for abati'- 
doning his friends, and especially his wife, for the sake ot 
the ICgyptian sorceress; but tlie bitter reproaches with 
which he retorted upon the shameless intriguer broke her 
spirit and perhaps hastened her end. Bhe died at Siqyon 
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II IV w wt^ekrf ufXer the interview, thus leaving her husband 
i\w IVnn n ih‘w juid inni’o polhie connexion. The arma- 
nionl.'i (ii‘ Dinnitius ami Sextus lay between Antonins and 
tlut nliores nl Italy. Ho was forced to negotiate with the 
n-niitaut oC the rcj>;iblicans and the heir of Pouipeius. 

I hoy waa'c easily (\‘ijolo<I or bribed. They allowed his 
stjuadroii to pass uiiinolestod to Brundisiuni, and Sextus, 
dose, ending upon the coast of lapygia, a^sistGd in compel- 
Tnig the garrison to admit him. 

Th<i <joml)ijiation of these strange allies might seem to 
lliroaten (.leJavius with the most imminent danger. But 
his piinetrating eye detected in it the first false move of 
Jus aiUagoidst, and showed him how to take advantage of it. 
'Hit! Uonians ptjrsisted in regarding as an invader the man 
who with whatever sjiecions cry assailed the sacred shores of 
I taly. In Sextus they had long ceased to recognise the son 
of their ancient lavourite. But, like his rivals at Borne 
and Alexandria, he too could only live by rapine ; he had 
associated himself with pirates; he had enlisted slaves ; he 
had intercepted the supplies of the city. He was no better 
than a foreigner and a barbarian : it wms said that he had 
even forgotten the Latin tongue. When therefore Anto- 
ni us availed himself of the aid of such an ally, and Octa- 
vius drew his sword to repel him, all the sympathies of the 
lh>niuns were enlisted on the side of their defender, who 
adroitly repi^csented himself as the champion of their 
hearths and gods. Thus were laid the foundations of the 
young Cmsar’s popularity, upon which he was destined to 
rear the edifice of his imperial pow<^’ ; but at present the 
soldiers were stronger than the people, and disposed of 
their chiefs at their will. These vehement arbitrators com- 
pelled Octavius and Antonius to treat. Cocceius Herva, 
the mutual friend of both, arranged with PoUio and Maece- 
uas the terms of a new alliance. A new partition of the 
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Roman worLl gave the East to Anttaiius IVom the 
to the frontiers of Partliia, where he was to iUdenti 

the empire, and avenge its injuries; the West to Oetuvius, 
with the conduct of tlie war against Sextus, -.Virura w:i> 
abandoned to Lcpklus, and tiic appointment ui' the, chiel 
nnigistrates was assigned to the triumvirs in turn. Oelavia, 
the sister of the young Ctcsai*, recently left, u widow hy 
AlarccUus, married the widower Antonins, 'J‘ho friends of 
peace might hope that this matron, tlis(*reet and fair, \v<udd 
gain by lier claims and virtues an inlluein'O over Inn* hu>- 
band, and form a bond of tuiion between the rival chiefs, 
who now hastened together to Home to inaugnraU? tlu* 
treaty of Brundlsiuiu with games and icstivitii's, 

Virgil in bis fourth eclogue lues celebraied this ev(‘nt as 
the couuneneement of a new era of innoei‘n<»e and peacu?. 
He appropritites the imagery of the Hebrew prophct.s, nn<i 
depicts a golden age on earth iii the language aj»|>licd by 
Isaiah to the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah, Jt is not 
a little remarkable, however, that the peace of ISrun- 
diaium did in fact secure the repose at least <d’ ittdy f(»r 
three hundred and fifty years. I'hat event threw tlu* 
centre of the empire into the hands of the only statesman 
who could both curb its passions and sustain its dignity, 
Octavius repressed with a firm hand the mutinous disposi- 
tion of his soldiers# To the murmurs of the populace, whti 
were in want of bread, he yielded with politic condescen- 
sion* Instead of leading an armament against Sextus, 
which he had not the means of paying, ho consented, at 
their pressing entreaties, to make overtures of rcooncilia- 
tion. With a distant view perhaps to this actsommodation 
he had married some months before the sister of Scriboniua 
Libo, who was the father-in-law of Sextus, and this mutual 
connexion joined with Mucia, the divorced widow of Pom- 
I>eius, in persuading the prince of the pirates to desist from 
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disturbing the peace of the world. Sextus was invited to 
confer with the triumvirs at Mlsenum, and the three great 
islands of the Tyrrhene sea were assigned him as his share 
of the em 2 >ire. An amnesty was accorded to all his adhe- 
rents, excepting only the murderers of Ccesar; the slaves 
he had enlisted were recognised as freedmen. He was 
only required to clear the seas of the pirates, like his great 
father, and, like him, to restore the city to confidence and 
abundance. 

This treaty was also cemented by a new alliance. The 
daughter of Sextus was betrothed to a nephew of Octavius. 
The three chiefs entertained each other at sumptuous ban- 
quets, not on land, where the masters of the legions might 
be too powerful, nor at sea, where the chief of the pirates 
might tamper with the freedom of his guests, but on board 
a vessel moored to the shore, and within the harbour. 
Nevertheless Menas, the lieutenant of Sextus, is said to 
have advised his chief to cut the cable and carry oft* his 
guests into the open sea, which Sextus forbade not with- 
out a sigh, muttering, 3fenas should have done this^ and 
asked 710 have; but Pompeius cannot coamaand zV.” 

On his return to Rome Octavius quitted Italy to chas- 
tise the revolt of some Gaulish tribes, while Antonins 
departed for the war against Parthia. The peace of 
Misenum was but a hollow truce, for Octavius could not 
possibly consent to leave the supply of Rome and of his 
legions at the mercy of his adversary. Nor was Sextus 
on the other hand without his dreams of empire. Mean- 
while he held a brilliant court at Syi^acuse; brandishing in 
his hand a trident, and robed in a sea-green mantle, he 
caused himself to be addressed as the son of Neptune. He 
ordered horses, and even men, it is said, to be thrown into 
the waves in sacrifice to his pretended sire. The power 
indeed which he wielded as master of the sea might coun- 
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tenaiice, according to the ideas of the time, such an cxJ ra- 
vagaut assumption. Sextus was the first ami the only 
Roman Avho sought to extort the sceptre of the conunon- 
vvealth by his maritime supremacy, and it may he (kaaned 
not a little remarkable that a city so dept.‘u<lent upon the 
sea for its daily supplies as Rome, should never have hi><*n 
seriously menaced on its weakest point by any other 
aggressor. Rut these pretensions wink him more, and 
more in the estimation of his tatmitrymen. During ihe 
ten years of his ahscuce from Rome, and lift; of adventure, 
he had assumed tlic habits of a chief of banditti rallier 
than of a Roman geuend or a statesman. His friends and 
officers were slaves, freedmeu and foreigners. If among 
the Roman nobles who still consorted with the last seion 
of the great house of Pompeius a single free and pafriotli*. 
voice made itself licard, he resented it as an insult, alinu.-l 
as a treason. He had caused ihlurcns, the last Inistj,- 
leader of the Republicans, to be UHSussinat<!d, mul this 
outrage combined with his ca]>ricious alliance with r,h«> 
Cassarians at Misenum, had disguste<l aind cstrungtid Irom 
him the feeble remnant of their forces. 

That allianco itself was too ill-assorted to be of long 
continuance. Both parties were ready to renounce it at 
their own convenience, and it would be difficult to say on 
which side its first infraction arose. Sextus failed to 
restore some towns he had taken on the coast j»f Italy. 
Antonius kept in pawn some cities of Achaia on pre- 
tence that they owed him money. Octavius repudiated 
Soribonia for the sake of espousing Livia, of whom he 
seems to have been deeply enamoured, and whom he forced 
her husband, Tiberius Nero, to yield to him in her third 
month of pregnancy. Sextus however had the means of 
first making his resentment felt. Arming his vessels, and 
inviting new adventurers to his standard, he cruised in the 
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waters and threatened the seaports of Italy, and the price 
of provisions rose suddenly in the markets of Rome. 
Octavius summoned his two colleagues to his aid. Lepi- 
dus promised his assistance, but he consumed the whole 
sminiicr in making his preparations, Antonius, who had 
psisscd the winter at Athens in the society of his new wife 
Octavia, yielded perhaps to her instances, and repaired to 
Italy to confer with Octavius. After some delays, occa- 
sioned perhaps by their mutual jealousies, the two trium- 
virs met at Tarentum. Octavius was in want of ships^ 
and liis colleague supplied him with an hundred and thirty 
galleys, but in return demanded twenty thousand legion- 
aries fur the Parthian war. Having made this exchange, 
and assumed the powers of the triumvirate for a second 
term of five years, tliey separated once more, Antonius 
now leaving Octavia behind him under her brother’s pro- 
tection. But the first brunt of the war had already fallen 
upon Octavius alone. He did not trust however to force 
only. He found means of corrupting Menas, who passed 
over to him with tliree legions and a fleet, at the same 
time delivering into his hands Sardinia and Corsica. Thus 
reinforced he boldly assumed the offensive. But the squa- 
dron he commanded in person was severely handled by the 
enemy in the straits of Messina, and finally shattered by 
a tempest, while his lieutenants were hardly more success- 
ful in an engagement off Cumae. Fortunately for Octavius 
Sextus failed to profit by his advantages, and while the 
prince of the corsairs was making desultory descents upon 
the coast, Agrippa, the ablest of the Caesarian generals, 
returned victorious from Gaul, ancl undertook the task of 
reassuring the citizens and repairing the losses of his 
master. 

On the 1st of January, 717, Agrippa took possession of 
the consulship. He exerted himself to recover the do- 
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minion of the seas with the vigour which had distiuguislH^l 
the heroes of old Home in their contest with thu Carthagi- 
nians. He perceived at once the need of u secure suul 
capacious harbour on the southern coast of Ituiy, which 
nature has denied it. By connecting with a canal the 
lakes Avernus and Lucrinus, between IVIiseniun and 
Puteoli, and admitting into tlicm tlic outea* wiittn-s t>i‘ 
the Tyrrhene sea, ho ctuistructed such a roadsttiad as 
was required for the equipment and shelter of a uuiiku’ous 
fleet. To this artificial harbour ho gave the nainu of 
Julius in honour of his master. At a later period (letavius 
constructed a port at the mouth of the I'ilxrr, and from 
that time the works of Agrippa became neglijcted, and tlus 
basin speedily silted up. But while hostilities w«jro still 
pending between the masters of Italy and Sicily, tiio 
Julian harbour facing Messana and Panornius furnished 
an admirable position for a naval station. There Agrippa 
continued throughout the year to exercise his seamen, and 
with them the legionaries whom ho destined to enjhark on 
board his galleys. In the ensuing spring he directed that 
the island should be attacked simultaneously at its three 
salient angles. Lepidus was to menace Lilybocum, Statilius 
to descend upon Pachynus, Octavius himself to assail Mes- 
sana and the promontory of Pelorus. The three squadrons 
weighed anchor at the same time ; but Octavius and Sta- 
tilius were driven back by tempests, and Xiepidus alone 
reached the strand assigned him, and commenced the siege 
of Lilyboeum. Octavius employed a month in repairing 
his disaster, while his ijfiinister Msecenas studied to calm 
the excitement it had caused in Borne. Sextus remtuned 
supine. Before the end of the summer his adversary had 
thrown three legions into Sicily in the neighbourhood of 
Tanromenium, while Agrippa had routed a portion of faia 
fleet and established himself at Myl» on the northern 
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tinast of the island. Octavius alone, with the ill-success 
which constantly attended him at sea, had suffered a severe 
check, which exposed the troops he had landed to immi- 
nent peril. They were saved by the gallant exertions of 
their leader Cornificius, who carried them under the foot 
of Mount Eltna to the northern coast, and there effected a 
junction with Agrippa. Meanwhile Octavius had re- 
appeared with augmented forces, and blockaded Sextus in 
Messana with twenty-one legions and twenty thousand 
cavalry. Lepidus at the same time was bringing up his 
contingent from the western extremity of the island. 

Unable to make head against their united forces by land, 
Sextus determined to make a last effort on his own element. 
The opposing fleets met in a decisive encounter off Nau- 
lochus, in which the skill and courage of Agrippa finally 
gained the day. The Pompeian legions, left in the heat 
and panic of the contest without oi’ders, surrendered with- 
out a blow. Sextus threw off his imperial mantle, col- 
lected his treasures and choicest valuables, and abandoned 
Sicily for the East, where he still hoped to receive an 
asylum from the favour or policy of Antonius. But the 
triumvir, unwilling to break with his colleague, yet de- 
sirous of retaining such an instrument in his power, 
amused him for some time with fsdse hopes, till in his im- 
patience he ventured once more to raise the standard of 
rebellion, and after various reverses was captured and slain. 
Meanwhile Uepidus had allowed himself to imagine the 
time arrived for revenging the contumely with which Oc- 
tavius had treated him. The g&ison of Messana had 
offered to admit him within their walls, and he, seeing 
himself at the head of twenty legions and in possession of 
so important a stronghold, ventured to claim the undivided 
empire of the West. But when Octavius boldly marchec 
against him his own troops hesitated to support him. Octa 
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viu3 entered their cnnip unanned and wued ior their ser\ iee.i. 
Seizing an eagle with his own hand lie culled tli(‘iii 

to lollow him, and Lepidus, finding hiiiiffcir uhaudKiicd on 
all sides, threw hiniself at the leutol' the vietur, and la gged 
his lilc with abject entreaties. Octavius wu... strong 
enough to be mercitul. lie spared tlie IviMiiaus the horror 
they might have felt at the slaughtcrr (d‘ their siijirenie 
pontitlj and contented himself with ba^^i^IliIlg tlie nio-i eitii- 
temptihle of his rivals to the promontory of ( .'ireeii. 'I’lien; 
Le])idus continued to live in inglorious ol)st;urily more 
thin twenty years. The fc*!l)le though witdied part lit* 
played in the great scenes around him has rtaiden d l)i> 
name a byword in liistory; yet it must be iviueinbereil 
that Ciesar himself had advanced him to the higiie,..! olllee-, 
a distinction he must have earned hy some other t]ii!ihlu'iL" 
tions thiin mere rank and fortune. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I'AI.I, OK ANTOmUS, AND ESTADDISHMENT OK THE EMPIRE 05 

OCTAVIUS. 

A. XT. 716 — 725. B. c. Sa — 29. 

It' wc may regard the JEneid of Virgil as shadowing forth, 
however faintly, the progress of the second Coesiir to the 
empire, we may recognise in the death of heroes with 
which its later books successively conclude, the steps along 
which we have already traced the great epic of history. 
One after imother the chiefs who filled the widest space in 
the scene have jiassed from before us. Pompeius, Cato and 
Caisar have given way to a new generation. Cicero has 
had his short day of triumph, and perished in a blaze ot 
glory. Brutus and Cassius have reached the summit ot 
renown, and fallen into the grave of Roman liberty. And 
now we have accompanied the last of the JEmilii to the 
close of his public life, and two antagonists alone remain, 
like Turnus and JEneas, to crown the eventful contest 
with a mortal duel. Antonins is now master of the East, 
Octavius of the West. Each reigns as a sovereign through- 
out his own sphere of command ; but the Roman empire 
cannot yet be sundered into a double monarchy, and 
neither potentate can rest till he hiJs destroyed the other, 
and reunited in his own hand the cloven sceptre of the 
world. 

On the deposition of Lepidus his conqueror commanded 
not less than 45 legions, 25,000 horsemen, and light troops 
to the number of 37,000. More than 500 galleys bore his 
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viotoriouri ensign. But the morning tifter u vic*tHry U 
often mure to be feared than the day of eomhut by elih-lV 
armed against the laws of tliuir eoinitry. ^I’he ^nM'u'iv, 
conscious of their strength, demaiuhMl hn|u‘riun>iiy tlte sfunt: 
rewards which they liad earned au thti of Philippi 

Octavius promised them crowns, arms and equipim nts, 
with more hrilliaiit distinctions thciroillcers. yV/r.sv' tire 
mere piaythhifjsi^^ replied the trllnnni < ^iiliiiS : ‘"’/Ac evtirtm 
jiiust he repaid toiik money am! /onds^^'* llie iiujH‘ratt»r 
discovered no sign of anger at th(‘ fnaidom of this language, 
but the next niglit the importunate trihune disappeared. 
The hint liowevcrwas not lost upon (h^tavius. lie imposed 
severe exactions, which fell ehiclly upi>n Sicily, to raise 
the sums reciuzred. KvcTy Boldii*r re(u*ivcd 5CH) driichnias. 
After regulating the administration of the island whieh had 
Bo long eluded his grasp, ami sending Statirms to take pos- 
session of Africa, he rcturiicd to Borne. The stmuti* rt;- 
ceived him at the gates of tlie city ; the pcopht, njoic/mg 
iu tlie abundance which had followed upon his victory, at- 
tended him, crowned with flowers, to the Capitol. They 
would have overwhelmed him with honours. Aflccting, 
however, already the part of disintcrestedaess and modera- 
tion which he maintained throughout the remainder of his 
long career, he would only accept the tribunitian inviok* 
bility, an ovation, and a golden statue, on which the h^gend 
should be inscribed, “ Ta Cmar^ the restorer of peace hy 
sea and landJ* ‘When the oitizenB offered to take tlu? 
pontificate from the unworthy Lepidus and conibr it uptm 
the preserver of his cor.ntry, he refused to violate the laws 
which declared that high oflSce perpetual. 

The fate of the usurper, whose name he bore, and whose 
elevation he already rivalled, had made a deep impression 
upon the mind of Octavius. From the first, when sur- 
rounded by dubious friends and ill-disguised enemies, the 
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preservatiDn of Ins own life had been his most pressing 
Ciiro, and the caution and dissimulation he then learnt did not 
now abandon liiiti, when he seemed to touch the summit of 
his ambition. Even for the triumvirate he had affected to 
seek a legitimate sanction ; nor did he ever suffer his most 
<lariug aggressions to be divested of this pretence of legality, 
liel’ore reemtering the city, outside the pomoerium (for an 
imperator could not present himself publicly in the forum), 
1)0 had read a discourse in which he rendered account to 
the jicoplc of all his acta ; therein he invoked necessity in ex- 
cuse for his proscriptions, and gave assurances for the future 
of peace and clemency. As a pledge of his newly adopted 
moderation he burnt the letters which had been addressed 
to Sextus by certain of the nobility; and to show that 
the urgent requirements of the war alone, and no lust of 
rapine, Jiad forced him to extort money by confiscation, he 
suppressed various imposts, and remitted to the publicans 
and debtors of the state the arrears due to the treasury. 
Finally, he declared that he would abdicate with his col- 
league as soon as Antonius should have terminated the 
war with the Parthians. Meanwhile, he restored their 
ancient prerogatives to the magistracies of the city, and 
pretended to consign to oblivion the late reign of anarchy. 
The adroit administration of Mascenas reconciled many 
enmities and soothed many a wounded vanity. Life and 
property in the city were secured by the institution of a 
cohort of guards, who now for the first time patrolled at 
night its dark and tortuous streets. The whole peninsula, 
many parts of which had been almast abandoned to ban- 
ditti, was scoured by an active police, the fortresses of the 
robbers demolished, and the factories kept on their estates 
by the wealthiest proprietors thrown open for the release 
of kidnapped freemen. Notwithstanding the promise he 
had given to the slaves who had fought for Sextus, to 
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respect tlie liberty they had won by nnu.s witli 

the lull apprubiiliou (»f the senate suhI peoj^b*, ihrat 

to be restored to tluar I'uriner inasteiv, and rvon pin to u 
laaicl death as l>vigands and Ihuitives all thnyr svltn^u 
masters could not i>e discoveri*il. Tlaj ritir- ol* Italy, 
saved from famine ]>y liis viiaorie?*, from pilia'^a* by Ifi*' 
vigil atK^Cj, fi*oin the terrors of a stfrvile oxplo-init by u liat 
they coiisidonHl liis polil.i<‘ severity, Jiaili‘d a- more* than 
man the beiu-ficcnt author of so n>anv hh sduu-i, and placi d 
the image of the son of dulius among (lt<‘ statue.- id’ tlieir 
tutclaiy divinities. 

After th4J tn^aty of I>rundi>5uni, Antonins^ n-; ha\e 
seen, had taken nj) his rcvidimec at Atiuni^ uith <)iMa\ia, 
\vatchiug at the same time, tnnulsi the wildest tli,*-ij»:ilion, 
the evctiis which were taking place, in Italy and the 
affairs of the East, 'i'he progress of the former ;i^\e hav(* 
already traced. la the opposite tpiartin’ tim J^arililans 
had continued to disturb the peace of t!m <anpire; thnugh* 
beyond their own frontiers, the inciiHcieney of fheir eiptiji- 
inents or the quarrels of tlii*ir rulers disarmed tlanr ho.'^* 
tility of its recent terrors. The lieutenants of Antoniuii 
had gained brilliant advantages over them. SuhIus hat I 
driven them out of Syria; Canidius had worsted their 
allies, the Albanians and Iberians, But Vcnti<lius hail 
won more distinguished laurels than either. 'J.'his gallant 
soldier, who has been mentioned already as a trusty oiliiun* 
in the camp of Antonins, and whom his imperator had 
recently rewarded with the consulship, was a native of the 
Italian city of Asoulurn, where he had been taken captive 
while yet a child, and carried at his niotlier s breast before 
the triumphal car of I^ompeiuBStrabo. 1 le hail been brought 
up in the bumble occupation of a mule jobber in the city 
of his captors, and subsequently employed by Caesar in 
(lauL There he had risen by his merits through the 
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various f;ratlcs of service ; he had transferred his sword 
!<• the ititerests of Antonius, and had now been entrusted 
with the (iouuuand of an army in Cilicia. The victories 
ho jjaiiit’d in that quarter entitled him to claim a triumph, 
.*ui<l the citizens were stai’tled at the reverse of fortune 
which had thus elevated a foreign slave to the highest 
dLstinctioii of tlio noblest of the Homans* But thouo^h 
irresjtttible in the field Ventidius had not ventured to pur- 
fciuc the enemy into his own country. He feared, perhaps, 
to provoke the jealousy of Antonius, who was more sen- 
wiblc than Octavius to the reproach now current in the 
mouths of his countrymen, that both he and his rival 
acquired their victories by the hands of their lieutenants* 
Antonius, howevei*, had celebrated the exploits of Ven- 
tidius at Athens by magnificent games, at which he 
exhibited^ himself with the attributes of Bacchus. The 
Athenians, %vIio had almost exhausted the resources of 
flattery, could invent for him no other compliment than to 
present him with the hand of their protectress Minerva. 
He accepted the offer, but demanded at the same time a 
dowry of one thousand talents. But he was now wearied 
with adulation, and ambitious of military glory. He 
showed himself at least for an instant in Asia, where he 
undertook the conduct of the siege of Samosata in pei'son, 
while he dismissed Ventidius to Rome. In this operation, 
however, he was unsuccessful, and was glad to raise the 
siege on receiving a sum of three hundred talents. He 
returned once more to Athens, from whence he sailed, as 
we have seen, for Tarentum, and th%re left Oefavia and 
his children, determined to devote all his energies to a 
grand expedition against the Parthians. But the temper 
of Antonius, hasty, violent, and capricious, was in every 
respect the reverse of that of his cool and self-mastered 
rival. No sooner had he left the side of the virtuous 
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Ootavia than he recollected the fascinations of Clfopatrii, 
which he had for four years renonnccd. He sunmioiKid 
his mistress to meet him at Laodicea on his route Jo the 
eastern Irontier, and there auiused himself, :is in foninji' 
times, with festivities and dalliance. To the aniazeincnl 
of his Roman companions in arms he puhludy acknow- 
ledged the children she had borne him, calling them in 
Eastern phraseology the Sun and the Moon, and giving 
them already the title of kings in unti(fipation of iho 
thrones ho was about to compier f »r thorn. I’lio <jm‘on 
herself watched every opportunity, and keeping la-r policy 
steadily in view amidst orgies and ciirosscs, oxlnrJod f'nim 
him the command of the regions which her anco.-fttrs had 
most devoutly coveted, comprising the long extent of <*(iaHt 
from the Casius to the Taurus. 

About midsummer of the year 718, Aut(min>< had as- 
sembled a hundred thousand men on the Euphrates, and 
from thence he dismissed CIcoiKitra to Egypt, promising 
to execute his warlike designs befon; the close of the year, 
and rejoin her at Alexandria in the winter, having alroiwly 
lost the best season for operations. He has been accused 
of precipitation in thus commencing the campaign at 
once, instead of wintering in Armenia, and deferring 
his invasion of Parthia till the following spring. But 
if the error had been already committed, expoilition and 
vigour he thought might perhaps still avail to nipair 
it. In the haste however with which he now movctl 
*he allowed his machines to fall into the rear, and when, 
having crossed thee southern districts of Armenia, and 
penetrated three hundred miles into the region of Atro- 
patene, beyond the Tigris, he reached the walls of a great 
city named Praaspa, bo found himself destitute of the 
artillery requisite for forming a regular siege. He ante 
himself down to reduce the place by a more tedioiu 
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process; nicanwliile his munitions were cut off by the 
Parthian horsemen, and after long delay and the desertion 
of his Armenian allies, he was compelled to break up from 
his lines and commence a retreat in mid-autumn. The cold 
weather was about to set in throughout the lofty regions 
which now surrounded him on every side. His route 
lay to the north-west, in the heart of a country still 
ruder and more inclement than that which he was quitting. 
During a march of twenty-seven days the army suffered 
luurdships unparalleled in their military annals. The 
intense cold, the blinding snow and sleet, the want some- 
times of provisions, sometimes of water, the use of poison- 
ous herbs and the harassing attacks of the enemy’s cavalry 
and bowmen, which could only be repelled by maintaining 
the dense array and perfect discipline of the phalanx 
or the tortoise, reduced the retreating army one-third 
of its nuiflbers. At length, on its recrossing the Araxes, 
the Purthians desisted from the pursuit. The faithless 
Armenians, into whose country it had returned, dared not 
repel it, and Antonius was too intent on regaining tiie 
voluptuous halls of Cleopatra, to devote any time to 
vengeance or even to refreshment. Dragging along his 
wearied but still obedient soldiers, with rapid marches, 
which cost them eight thousand more men, he at last 
reached the Koman frontier. Distributing his exhausted 
battalions in their cantonments, he joined Cleopatra in 
Syria, whither she had advanced to meet him, and re- 
turned with her, unabashed, to the pleasmres of the 
Egyptian capital. 

Notwithstanding the disasters of this retreat, which sur- 
passed even the deadly defeat of Carrhse, Antonius pre- 
sumed in hie despatches to the senate to proclaim himself 
a victor. Octavius, who now in the repose and plenty 
which reigned at Rome was reaping the fruit of his 
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genuine fcfuecusse^, nifected to allow liiti liollraLOio ail ila* 
glory he pi'etended to, while lie took care to Ito lia* n*al 
truth be known, and the contriwt Let ween their rp>j*eeiivr 
services duly appreciated. At the games whitdi wen* 
ccleLratcd the following year on the cleatli of Se\tu<, 
ho desired that the chariot of Antonins should he. tli ekt d 
with trininphal cha[dcts, and pluceil his .<la.liie in the 
temple of Concord, in token ot* the cordial aUiiUu*e whieii 
they still mutually allected, sin<a‘re and mt»re 

earnest was tlie conduct of the \irtuous ()eta\ia. Vet 
in her genuine zeal for the best intere.-^ts oi' her hn-haiHh 
she only j>reeipitaled tlic tlis.scnsions whieh were rtpcmiuir 
between him and her !>rothor. Anxious to >nateh him 
from the fatal infimmee by whi<*h he was muhralled, which 
not only crippled his energies ns an imjajralor, but was 
already causing deep seundal anti olfencti to his cuiintry* 
men at homo, she demandctl her hrolJuTs '|>ermJ’^'*ion 
to rcyoin him. Octavius consented, imt without liope, 
perhaps, that thtj outrages she would receive fr<»m him 
would furnish him with a BpeciotiB pretext of Nvar, and 
divest his rival of the little popularity which Htill remutned 
to him. Antoniua was at thin time in Syria, whitlu'r 
he had returned from Kgypt, and was making preparatioim 
for a fresh expedition, directed professedly against the 
Parthians, but in reality against Armetna. lie leunit 
that his wife had already arrived at Athens. As O^tavius 
had foreseen, he ordered her to advance no liirther. 
Octavia easily divined the motive of this SnjuriouH 
message ; nevertheless she contented herself with asking 
in reply whither he desired her to transmit the presonts 
she was bearing to him. These consisted of clothing 
for the army, a largo number of bosists of burden, to- 
gether with money and valuables intended for both men 
and officers; besides these she brought two thousand 
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picked men, niugnificently arrayed, for the imj)erator’s 
own biidyguard. Clcopatiti was on the watch to frustrate 
tin; jjifhicucc ol" these suixious efforts of a fruitless afieotion. 
She ]»ret(indcd to fall into the deepest distress, and to take 
u disgust of life, which made her lover fear she might 
«jf>iic<!ivu S(»nie desiierate resolution. Completely blinded 
by these artifices, he allowed his enchantress to lead him 
ft.'Kjk to Alexandria, and put off, at the beck of the wanton 
fbreigma-, the vindication of his own honour as well as 
t hat of Cnissus. Ootavla scorned to play the rival to 
an unworthy mistress, and returned with calm dignity 
to Jiomo, abandoning her reckless husband to the fate 
ho merited. At home she was received by the citizens 
with every demonstration of tenderness and respect: the 
oai'e sho took of her children by Antonins, and even 
of’ those borne to him by Fulvia, all of whom were equally 
iibandoiicd by their profligate father, moved their warmest 
admiration. But the Romans, says Plutarch, pitied not 
the venoRible matron, they pitied rather the infatuated 
Antonins; and those chiefly who had seen Cleopatra, and 
judged her to have no advantage over Octavia either 
in beauty or youth. 

If the Eastern triumvir had lost credit with his country- 
men by his reverses, he fell still more in their favour when 
tlio next yea»he gained a political success.^ In 720 he 
made a short incursion into Armenia, and invited Artar 
vasdes, the monarch who had so lately betrayed him, to 
confer with him in person, and atone for his misdeeds by 
surrenderiung a princess in marriage to one of his own 
children. Artavasdes distrusted with reason this specious 
offer of conciliation, and for some time eluded the pro- 
posal. When at last he fell into the snare he was laden 
with gilded chains, and carried to Alexandria. The con- 
queror, proud of his captive and his bloodless victory, en- 
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acted the pomp of a triumph in the streets of the Ejiyptian 
capital, causing no less disgust to his ovrn country men by 
this idle act of vanity than by the arrogance with which 
he conceded to his bastard children the kingdoms of 
Armenia and Parthia on the one hand, and the provinces of 
Cilicia and Gyrene on the other. He audaciously trans- 
mitted a mandate to Rome, requiring that these donations 
should be acknowledged and registered there. 

The Alexandrian court now plunged again into the 
grossest debauchery, the queen leading the way and ex- 
erting her invention to contrive new pleasures for the 
Roman voluptuary. She had secured, as she fondly deemed, 
the stability of her ancestral throne, and at the same time 
had extended its outworks. Vaster views of dominion 
were opening upon her ; she might aspire to see her pa- 
vilion planted on the Tarpeian hill, and erect the throne 
of Alexander among the trophies of Coesar. Wfeon she 
pledged her royal word with more than usual solemnity, 
she swore by the decrees she would dictate from the 
Capitol. Nor was she really indifferent, perhaps, to the 
person of the illustrious lover she held in captivity. Though 
her own security had been her first object, and her am- 
bition tbe second, the inspirer of so many licentious 
passions was at last enslaved herself. She might disdain 
the fear of a rival potentate, and defy the indignation of 
Ootarius; but her anxiety about his sister was the instinct 
of the woman rather than of the queen. She could not 
forget that a wife’s legitimate iufiueuce had once detained 
her lover from her side for more than two whole years : 
she might still apprehend the awakening of his reason, and 
his renunciation of an alliauoe which at times he felt, she 
well knew, to be bitterly degrading. To retribu her grasp 
of her admirer, as well as her seat upon the throne of the 
Ptolemies, she must drown his samples in voluptaous 
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oblivion, and invent new charms to revive and amuse his 
jaded passion* Her personal talents were of the must 
varied kind : she was an admirable singer and musician ; 
she was skilled in many languages, and possessed intel- 
lectual accomplishments rarely found among the'staidest 
of her sex, combined with the archness and humour of 
the lightest. She exerted lierselt to pamper her lover s 
sensual appetites, to stimulate his flogging interests by 
ingenious surprises, nor less to gratify the revival of his 
nobler propensities with paintings and sculptures, and 
works of literature. At her command he jjresided at the 
public gomes, or varied his debauches with philosophy and 
criticism. She amused him with sending divers to fasten 
salt fish to the bait of his angling rod ; and when she had 
[fledged herself to consume the value of ten million ses- 
terces at a meal, amazed him by dissolving in a humble 
l)ot of vifccgar a [>earl of inestimable price. Painters and 
sculptors were charged to group the illustrious pair to- 
gether, and the coins of the kingdom bore the heads and 
names of both coiijvflntly. The Roman legionary with the 
name of Cleopatra inscribed upon his shield, found hiniselt 
transformed into a Maceduiiiaii bodyguard. Masq^ues 
were represented at court in which the versatile Plancus 
sank into the character of a stage buffoon, and enacted 
the part of the^ea-god Glaucus in curt cerulean vestments, 
crowned with the feathery heads of the papyrus, and 
deformed with the tail of a fish. The lovers arrayed them- 
selves as Isis and Or^iris, and the Egyptian, more cre- 
dulous than the Roman or the Greck^ crouched before this 
strange incarnation of Ids mild and venerable divinities. 

The first months of the year 721 passed away in the 
capital of the Esxst amidst licentious orgies, the rumour of 
which caused deep resentment at Rome, while the popu- 
larity of Octeavius was justly rising higher. The heir of 
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the dictator was beginning to fill in the public eye the 
Rjyice left vacant by his uncle’s death. His manners were 
aiiable, his concern for the public weal was passionate and 
unwearied, and even the pretence he still maintained ol 
amity tbwards an unworthy colleague seemed amiable and 
graceful. After the reduction of Sicily he had devoted 
some time, as we have seen, to the establishment of a mild 
'• but firm administration in Rome : in the following year, 
however, he had thrown himself without reserve mta 
fatigues and dangers to maintain the honour of his country 
against hostile barbarians. He engaged the Siilassi and 
Taurlsci in person amidst the rudest passes of the Alps, 
defeated the Liburni and lapydes in Dalmatia, and carried 
his arms against the Pannonians on the waters of the 
Save. At the end of three campaigns tlie rising of th(^ 
Illyrian tribes was effectually quelled, and their country 
finally reduced to the forin of a province. Ocfltviiis ob- 
tained the distinction of an honourable wound: tlie senates 
decreed him a triumph, but the moment was not propitious 
to the indulgence of vanity, and hu discreetly deferred its 
celebration to a later period. Already at the beginning of 
the year 721 the rivals had entered upon a series of angry 
recriminations. Autonlus objected that his colleague had 
expelled Sextus fi'om the seat of his power, and deprived 
Lepidus, without dividing with himself *the troops and 
provinces wrested from their common adversaries. He 
complained that the soldiers of Octavius had been gratified 
with lands in Italy, his own neglected. Octavius reforte<l 
by charging his rival with the murder of Sextus, and the 
captivity of Artavasdes, a friend and ally of the republic, 
whose honour suffered by such harsh injustice. He up- 
braided him with the favours he had bestowed upon the 
Egyptian queen and her upstart children, particularly his 
acknowledging Csesario as the genuine son of the dictetor. 
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SluRg with the scorn now cast on his jR^etended conquests, 
Antonius rushed once more into the field at the head of 
his Syrian legions, and penetrated as far as the Araxes. 
But fearing to waste his resources in another perilous 
campaign, while danger was gathering behind him, he 
there betook himself to negotiations and after securing the 
alliance of the king of Atropatene, turned his back for the 
third time on the still unpunished Parthians. He had ap- 
pointed Cleopatra to meet him at Ephesus, and thither he 
directed Canldius to lead sixteen legions of trained and 
devoted veterans. There also he sumuioned his auxiliaries 
and allies. His officers levied fresh battalions among the 
subjects of the rejaiVdic in Greece and Macedonia, Asia 
IMinor and S}"ria, and the aid of the barbai-iaiis from the 
Syrtis to the Caspian was invoked to swell the multitude 
of many colours, arms and languages, assembled under his 
bannef 3. A numeroiis fleet was collected from the ports 
and islands of the easteiai Slediterranean : the most 
daring seamen and the best navigators of the world be- 
longed to the dointnions subjeetetl to his sway. The 
queen of Eg3qit assumed a martial attitude l>efitting her 
claims to universal sovereignty. Her armies also were 
numerous and well-appointed; her navies were celebrated 
for the size of tlieir galleys and the weight of their ar- 
tillery; an<i>*sho could pour into the lap of her admirer 
treasures hoarded through centuries of commercial splen- 
dour. Yet the real object of these vast preparations was 
still xmavowed. Antonins pretended to be absorbed in his 
accustomed frivolities. He passed the winter at Samos 
amidst the orgies of Athens and ^Alexandria. The deli- 
cious little island was crowded writh musicians, dancers and 
}>Iayers: its shores resounded with the wanton strains of 
the flute and tabret. The resources which should have 
been husbanded for the approaching conflict were lavished 
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on a splendid Dionysian festival, and the new Bacchus 
repeated the puerile extravagances of former years, while 
the empire of the world was trembling in the balance. 

The consuls for the year 722 were Doniltlus and Sosins, 
both of them adherents of Antonins, and appointed to 
their high office according to the agreement still existing 
between him and Octavius. But this advantage was 
speedily counterbalanced b3^ the defection of some of his 
chief supporter's, who augured ill of the success of a cause 
sustained so feebly. Plancus, who had consented to de- 
grade himself for the amusement of the court of Alexan- 
dria, reappeared in the senate, and declared hirovself dis- 
gusted with the follies and impieties of his late patron. 
Titius, the officer who had consummated the destruction 
of Sextus, abandoned the imperator who had wshrunk from 
avowing it. These deserters betrayed to Octavius the 
testament of Antonins, which they had witnesse^S, and 
which they had deposited for him in the custody of the 
Vestal Virgins. At this last act of treachery the peojdo 
were disposed to murmur ; the sin they feared might be 
visited upon the nation. But when the contents of the 
document were divulged, indignation overruled every other 
feeling. Antonius had acknowledged the legitimacy of 
the dictator’s f)ul union with the foreigner: he had de- 
clared Csesario the heir of Caesar: he had bj&ra solemn act 
ratified his own drunken donations of sceptres and pro- 
vinces to his bastards : finally, he had directed his own 
body to be entombed with Cleopatra’s in the mausoleum 
of the Ptolemies. When these amazing facts were made 
known none ventured to distrust the rumours which cir- 
culated from mouth to mouth, that he had pledged Cleo- 
patra in his cups to sacrifice the West to her ambition, 
and remove to Alexandria the government of the world, 
to spxirn the Gods of t!ie forum and the CapitoI> and 
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prostrate Mars and Quirinus before the mraisters of the 
Nile, Octavius cast his eyes on the gimind, and listened 
with suppressed exultation to the wild acclaim which 
greeted him as the champion of the nation^ the asserter of 
its principles,, and the defender of its faith. The consuls 
quitted the city in which^ as partizans of Antonius, they 
found themselves ill at ease. Nevertheless Octavius still 
refrained from declaring him a public enemy. Pie was 
willing to leave a door still open to the repentance of his 
misguided friends. It was enough to proclaim war against 
Egypt. The term of the triumvirate had expired. Octa- 
vius did not renew it. Pie directed the senate to annul 
the appointment of Antonins to the consulship, and took 
possession of it himself with Messala, at the beginning of 
723. At such a crisis the legitimate title was more 
etfective than any extraordinary charge. Surrounded by 
the citizens arrayed in their soldiers’ cloaks, the consul 
placed himself before the temple of Bellona in the garb of 
a Fecial, and sanctified hostilities with a solemn declara* 
tion of war. 

Even the nobles who repaired at this moment to the 
side of Antonius joined in vehement entreaties that he 
would dismiss Cleopatra from his camp and his counsels, 
and reduce the impending struggle to a personal contest 
between hims^f and his rival. He replied by divorcing 
his legitimate wife, and thus breaking the last legal tie 
which bound him to his country. Preparations for war 
were pushed forward eagerly on both sides. Octavius 
formally demanded a conference ox^ the coast either of 
Italy or Illyricum, requiring that both parties should 
pledge themselves to observe the decision at which they 
should arrive. fVho theii,^ asked Antonius, shall be 
umpire between us^ if either inf7*inge the covenant 9 ” There 
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was now no third power, such as Lephlus or Srxtti-, to 
hold the scales between them. 

Antonins hn<l 100,000 Inikntrv and hur-r* lh»- 

gud, king of Mauretania, Mithridalos, king oi't 'MUiinagont , 
Archelaus of Cappaflociti, PhiladeIi>lniJ‘ of I 
Tarcondimotus, dynast of Cilieifu juni AdnIIu-, a 4‘hiei' i** 
the Thracians, followed his bantn iv in pii'.-on- 
king of Pontus, Dciotarus iif ( Jalatia, A^rtava -th .. tif Media, 
Hei'odefl of Judea, with some ])rineo- oi' Ar;d>i;n had 
sent him auxiliaries. His tleet dOO lani’o uai* 

galleys, many of which had eight or eVi‘ii ten hanks of' 
oars, but tla^y were heavy and uinuanjtueable, ami bni iui- 
perfectly xnanned* The furta's of Oetas ins wi'n* inlerior 
in number, nmounting to 80,0<K]i iuihnlrv, eavalrv, 

with only 150 vessels, and these too of a sniaih r eias.-. 
But their lightness, together with the tried ot 

their crews, who hud fought and cominered in the unIn- 
ous contest with Sextus, might amply (Compensate, for 
this numerical inferiority* Antonins had adopti'd Putne 
in the Peloponnesus for his winter (piarters, but for the 
better support of his vast armies he liad disptersed them 
in small divisions along the coast of the Ionian. Mean- 
while his navy suffered from sickness and imictioru 
straits were left unguarded, the sou was abandoned tu 
Agrippa, who first stationed himsedf at ''"Metlionc, and 
when his mastePs preparations were complete, led his 
fleet to the coast of Epirus, to cover the diseuibarkatum 
of his armies. From that moment dcfectiouH commenced 
in the ranks of the Antonians. Domitius gave the signal 
of desertion. Deiotarus, Amyntas, and at a later jieriod 
Philadelphus, followed his example. Antonins fancied 
himself surrounded by traitors; he tortured and slew those 
whom he most suspected, whether foreigners or Romans. 
He distrusted Cleopatra hersidf, and insisted on her tasting 
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in his company ail the viands which were olFercd to itiui. 
Who derided the futility of such a pi’ecaution. Placing a 
chaplet on his head, she invited him to cast the flowers 
into a goblet and quaff them in the wine. When he was 
aljout to pledge her, she abruptly stopped him, and com- 
iiiamletl a condemned criminal to swallow the draught. 
The wretch fell instantly dead at her feet. The flowers 
bad been steeped in poison. 

The defection of individuals was quickly followed by 
the defeat of detachments. Sosius made an unsuccessful 
attack on Agrippa’s galleys, and Antonins himself was 
worsted in a skirmish with the land forces of Octavius. 
The two vast armies had been gradually concentrated in 
front of each other on the shores of the gulf of Ambraeia, 
with a narrow channel flowing between them, which wa« 
occu])iod by the fleets of the eastern triumvir. The posi- 
tion ol his camp was confined and unhealthy, and the 
superiority the enemy had acquired at sea already strai- 
tened his supplies. Antonius W'ishod, it is said, to re- 
move the theatre of Var to the plains of Thessaly, ami 
decide the inheritance of Ctosar on the field of Pharsalia. 
But Cleopatra, fearing for her own means of retreat, dis- 
suaded him from this project. To a challenge to single 
combat Octavius returned a contemiituous refusal. Already 
did AntoniusTflespair of victory either by sea or land. He 
prepared for flight, and was about to lead his fleet into the 
open waters of the Leucadian bay, with the intention, 
which he carefully disguised from his followers, of break- 
ing through the enemy’s line, and spreading sail for Egypt, 
leaving the army to retreat as it ocst might into Asia. 
Some of -his best legionaries he placed on board his ships, 
which were crippled by sickness and desertion. But the 
veterans, accustomed to victory on land, were dismayed at 
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tlie prospect of an engagement at, sea, aral still nmfc so, 
jHjrliaps, wlum they 4iscc>vero«l tliat the. ships were Irrh n 
with Iroasnro and C(|uippe(l for illglit. Ute (';e-ariiUi< 
watcliCil tluw opcTations aiul made ready for the <*. #'ounlta% 
For scver«al days the agit;itiou of sea, would nut .allow 
the fleets of either party to move* At hi-t on the :iuil nt 
Septemhor the wind fell, and the Antoniaii traliey,' k*- 
inained till midday lKMadaie<l at ih*! cut ranee ul* the strah.% 
At that hour a light breeze sprang up, and t;ie mighty ar- 
mauicnt issued forth into th<! optai sea. lint llu; huLfo 
hnlks of Antonins w’ero ill-ailapttal eith(*r fur advanta* or 
retreat. They wore proteeUaf, but at the sjjhh! time 
enciunhercd, by bulky frame's of timber, and the fragile 
triremes of Oetavins dared not inpingtj upon ihem either in 
front or tlank. They carried arsenals hi their holds and 
citadek on their decks. They hurled mas>ivo siones from 
tlieir wooden toweris, and thrust forth pondm^nm irmm to 
grapple the unwary assailant. l>nt tin* (Rusarian galhyn 
came to the attack with agile and dtuMerons iimnceuvres. 
Their well-trained rowers Iniro uj> nucl hacked alfernaldy, 
or swept away the banks of the enemy’s ours und<?r cover 
of a shower of arrows. They scudilcd round the ua wieldly 
masses, distracting the attention of the defenders, and pro- 
tecting each other in turn frotn graj^pliiig and hoarding. 
The combat was animated but iudeckive. The Liburnian 
galleys of Octavius, the light cavalry of the seas, crippled 
hut could not destroy the steadfast phalanxes opjKjfs<*<l to 
them. But while the unmanageable barges of Antoni ub 
rolled lazily on the y^ater, incapable of attacking, ami 
scarcely repelling the attacks of their pigmy assailants, 
suddenly Cleopatra’s galley anchored in the rear, hoisted 
its sails, and threaded the maze of combatants, followed by 
the Egyptian squadron of sixty barks. The enemy looked 
on with wonder, seeing them take advantage of the wind. 
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and shape their course for the Peloponnesus. When An- 
tonins himself 5 observing the aj>pointed signal, leaped into 
a swift boat and followed rapidly in their Avake, tJie rage 
and shame of his adherents filled them with despair- Many 
tore down the turrets from their decks and threw them into 
tlie sea, to lighten their vessels for flight. Yet the struggle 
was still arduous. Shattered and disabled as those floating 
masses were, it was impossible to sink or disarm them until 
fire was resorted to. Torches and javelins were hurled 
into them from a distance, piles of combustibles were driven 
against them; one by one they took fire, burnt to the 
water’s edge and sank slowly into the waters. Three 
hundred galleys were captured. The arinj^ on shore was 
still uninjured, and refused for a time to believe in its 
chiefs faintheartedness. When there could no longer lie 
any doubt on this point, it still resisted for seven days the 
solicitations of the conqueror’s emissaries. It was not till 
Canidiiis himself, who commanded them, abandoned his 
<5ainp fi.>r the quarters of Octavius, that the gallant legions 
could be induced to nfakc their submission. 

The spot on which the 'Antonian army was encamped 
faced the scene of the encounter, and was marked by a 
little chapel of Apollo, called the Actium, from the point of 
land or acte on which it stood. Here Octavius instituted 
a festival, deis^minated the Actian Grames, to recur every 
fifth year, a soleiimity which was respectfully observed for 
many generations. From this place the great battle 
which decided the fate of Rome and of the world derived 
its illustrious name. But on the opposite heights, on 
which his own legions had been posted, the conqueror de- 
dicated the beaks of the captured vessels, and planted a city, 
to which he gave the name of Nicopolis in honour of the 
victory. Having destroyed the fleet and taken possession 
of the army of his adversary, he had nothing more to fear 
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foreign foe could ho fcfafely dc^lemid, an<l the vu*t<a' ul* Ar- 
tlum was auxurns to secure the lruit> of Ills the 

fidelity of Rome and the suhiuis.siiai of llie pruv iiio ![(' 

had left Mteceiias to administer the nUairs ol‘ iltt* rit} in 
his absence; now, when it was noi*t*ss:irv to di 'lini vo, a 
large ptu'tion of the army, and disj^avo a In^'i ot‘ t urlmK iit 
swordsmen thoughout the fields of Itidv, he joiin d witli 
him the stronger arm and holder i*oarngo of Aurippii. 
He proceeded hhnseir to visit ihii <'Iti(‘s td* <in*eee, whiefi 
liad suffered fearfully uinler thi^ hinvii exaiMioiis ot‘ An- 
tonins, and now received the (unitjueror with redonhled ae- 
clamations. Ifo n^paid tluan with kindm^*^ and munifi- 
cence. From thence he pnssi'd into Asia, and r«'t‘eiv(*d iho 
Biibmission of the states anil provinces whom his rival Itad 
drawn into alliance with hiuistdl*. Sonn* Im mnleted of 
their treasures, others of their pnvilegi's. lint tlu* alhdr- 
of the East deinaiided matina* didiheration on the s|»ot, and 
Octavius proposed to pass the winti'r in Samos. From 
hence however the news of the troubles 1 h», hat! ft»rcsci‘n, 
which began to arise among the dishauilcd videnins, sotm 
recalled him to Italy, and lie arrived at Hrunirisiuin early 
in the year 724. Knights, senators and niagistnitcs, 
followed by multitudes of the citi/Ams, rushed forth from 
Rome to salute him. This display of general enthusiasm 
quelled the symptoms of disonlcr. Octavius listened 
graciously to the complaints submitted to liiin, sold his 
own effects and those of his nearest friends to satisfy them, 
planted new colonies w the territory of hostile cities, and 
finally promised an amfde donative from the spoils of Egypt. 
With the beginning of spring ho w^ns again in a condition 
to follow the traces of the fugitives. 

Antonins and Cleojiatra had traversed the seas in the 
same vessel, and reached the shores of Africa at Pane- 
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toiiium, where the Roman general landed to put himself at 
the head ok a small body of troops stationed there. The 
queen proceeded direct to Alexandri.a, and entered tlie 
harbour with her galley decked with laurel, to prevent the 
revolt which might have greeted her had her discomfiture 
been known. As soon as she crossed the threshold of her 
ptilixce she took bloody measui-es to secure the fidelity of 
her troops and the submission of the people, by putting to 
death cvei-y chief she distrusted, and scattering their 
ti-easures .among the soldiers. Meanwhile Antonins had 
been repulsed by the legionaries, and had learned the fate 
of his army at Actiura. Despair at once overcame him, 
and he could scarcely be prevented from killing himself. 
Dragged by his attendants to Alexandria ho there found 
Cleopatra preparing with masculine enei-gy to defend her- 
self. But day after day brought tidings of fresh defections. 
All the princes of Asia abandoned him. Herod the king 
of the Jew's offered to deliver to the conqueror the keys of 
Egypt. Some gladiators whom he had kept at Cyziens 
aloiu! remained faithful to him. They traversed the 
wholi' of Asia, cutting their way through the enemies who 
would have retained them, and only surrendered at last oJi 
a false rumour of the death of their master. 

On ll»o failure of every resource Cleopatra proposed 
to fly into the distant regions of Arabia, and commenced 
transporting' her galleys from the Nile to the Red {Sea. 
But some of these shii)s were destroyed by the barbarians, 
and the design w'as precipitately abandoned. A second 
project, still wilder than the first, vras to seek an asylum 
in Spain, and raise that turbulent province against the 
heir of Cmsar. When this scheme was relinquished 
Antoniua shut himself up in a tower on the sea coast, 
but Cleopatra still dreamt of resistance, and presented 
her youthful sons to the people, arrayed in the garb of 
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iToanliood, that they might feel themselves governed hy 
men and not by a woman. Presently her -wretched 
lover quitted the retreat in which he had professed to 
imitate the solitary Timon, and returned once more to 
the arms of his enchantress, without whom lie could 
not live, with whom he now pi-eparcd himself to die. 
'J'hey formed with their intimates a society to whitdi they 
gave the name of the Insejiarables in Death, Its menihers 
were pledged to enjoy in reckless oi’gies the last lioura 
of their existence, and when the fatal moment could be 
no longer deferred, to perish sullenly together. Cleo- 
patra made experiments on every known kind of poison, 
trying their effect on slaves and criminals : she persuaded 
herself that the easiest death is hy the bite of the 
asp, which at least left no trace of suffering on the visage 
of the victim. 

Nevertheless these reckless resolutions did not ’^movent 
either Antonins or his mistress from demsinding grace 
of the victor; the one asked permission to reside privately 
at Athens, the other only solicited for her children tho 
throne of Egypt, which , she offered herself to resign. 
To the petition of Antonins no answer was vouchsafed, 
but Cleopatra was secretly informed that she should not 
fail to obtain reasonable terms if she would kill or drive 
away her paramour. In making such overimres at a time 
when his eventual triumph was already assured, Octavius 
sought to lull the Egyptian into security. Her kingdom 
he was resolved to make his own, but he wished to carry 
off the detested foe ^ person, and exhibit her to his 
subjects at Borne; he longed moreover for the hoarded 
treasures of the Ptolemies, which despair might drive her 
to remove or to destroy. With this view he directed his 
freedman Thyrsus to remind the wretched woman of the 
influence her charms had acquired over two Boman 
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imperators, and to insinuate to her that the young Octavius 
was neither less generous nor less amorous than his uncle. 
She might remember with some dismay perhaps that she 
was now touching on her fortieth year ; but her beauty 
had always been less formidable than the graces of her 
manner and conversation. Accordingly^ still having a 
secret hope of a last conquest, she encouraged her lover to 
prepare for a final struggle, while at the same time she 
was contriving to betray and disarm him. As Octavius 
advanced Antonins continued to press him with more 
urgent solicitations. He sent his son Antyllus as a 
hostage for his good faith ; he delivered up Turulius, one 
of the murderers of Caesar, Still Octavius made no reply 
but drew rapidly nearer. Pelusium fell before the in- 
vader; l)ut Antonins had armed some slender battalitais, 
and fighting with all his wonted bravery had routed his 
cavalry in a skirmish before the walls of Alexandria. 
Once more he cliallengcd his adversary to single combat ; 
but Octavius replied that for himself he had many ways 
of dying, Antonins but one. Thus baffled he was alxmt 
to attack the Cinsarian fleet, or possibly to take flight 
by sea, when he beheld his own vessels, seduced by the 
artifices of Cleopatra, pass over suddenly to the enemy. 
At the same moment, and perhaps tlirough the same 
treachery, thfH^last of his cohorts deserted him. The 
(pieen liad shut herself up in a tower constructed for her 
mausoleum : fearing the violence of the man she had 
ruined, she caused him to be informed that she had com- 
mitted suicide. Antonins was satisfied ; his wrongs were 
avenged, his indignation was appeased. He had no fur- 
ther hope of life, and nothing more to live for. At the 
last moment he could indulge the soothing persuasion 
that the traitress had repented of her treason, and had 
died for the lover she had betrayed. Tn this sweet dream 
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he resolved himself to die. With the aid of his freedmau 
Eros, he inHicted upon himself a mortal wounth and 
fainted with loss of blood, though he did not ininicdlalely 
expire* While he lay thus senseless Clcopaira etiuscd 
him to be carried to the foot of her tower, anti when 
he came to himself and learnt that she was yet alive, 
his last wish was to die in her ax’ms. With tlic aid of two 
women who alone attended her, she drew lihu up to 
her cham])er with cords, and there wept and groaned over 
his body, while he called for wine, and having drank 
it breathed his last. 

Meanwhile Octavius had entered Alexandria unojjposcd. 
He charged tin officer named Proculeius to sctaire the 
queen’s person alive, and not give her lime to kindle the 
tiames in which he feared she would cousniiic her (Costliest 
treasures. Cleopatra refused him udmittaace, but keei>iiig 
her in parley with a confederate at the do4)r, die s(tak‘d 
the tower and entered by the window above. She al‘- 
fccted to strike herself with a poniard, but he arrested her 
arm, and proceeded to assure her of the kind intentions 
of his master. Still she persisted in declaring thtit sin*, 
would starve herself to death, till the threat of desfroying 
her children induced her to yield. She allowed herself 
to be led buck to the palace, where she resumed again 
the ensigns of royalty, and received froi»^ the victor the 
consideration due to her rank. Octavius proposed to 
visit her, and visions of another conquest again flasIuHl 
upon her. Attired with studied negligence, and with all 
the outward marks of distress and humiliation, she awaited 
his coming. Her apartment was decorated witli busts 
and pictures of the great Julius, and she displayed the 
letters he had written to her, and the love-tokens he 
had presented to her. She hoped to interest the vaunted 
piety of his heir by speaking of the glories of the dictator. 
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invincible to all the world tuid submissive only to her. 
Her words, her sentiments, her gestures, were all ela- 
borately directed to excite compassion, and seduce into a 
feeling more tender still. Against these sorceries Octavius 
sternly fortified himself. He kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and rejilied with coldness and self-possession. 
He demanded the list of her treasures, and bidding her be 
of good courage, quitted her presence. Cleopatra was 
dismayed at the failure of her artifices, yet she refused to 
despair, till assured by a young Dolabella, who had con- 
ceived a romantic passion for her, that her removal 
in three days to Homo was decided. Thereupon she 
restdved to die. Having retired once more to her mauso- 
leum, under pretence of pa>iiig tlie last hmiours to 
Antonins, having partaken of a banquet and crowned her 
lover’s tomb with flowers, she was found on the morrow 
dead §n her golden couch, her two female attendants 
expiring by her side. ihts exclaimed the 

aflrighted emissary of Octavius. It is x’eplied the 

dying Clamnion, mid worihy of the daughter of kings. 
The manner of her death was never certainly known. 
At the triumph of Octavius which he had in vain reserved 
her to adorn, her image was caiT'ied on a bier, the arms 
encircled by two serpents, which served to confirm the 
popular rummu* that she had perished by the bite of an 
asp, brought her for the purpose by a peasant, concealed 
in a basket of figs. Her child by Julius was cruelly put 
to death ; Octavius coidd suffer no such visible memorial 
of the dictator to exist ; but the offspring of Antonius 
were allowed to live, though deprived of their royal in- 
heritance. The dynasty of the Ptolemies ceased to reign. 
Egypt was reduced to the form of a province. 

With the fall of Antonius the history of the civil wars 
of Rome reaches its termination. The struggles of Tibe- 
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rius and Scipio, of Caius and Opiinins, of jMetoIlus and 
Saturninus^ of Druaus and Philippus^ of Miiriu.s and 
of Caesar and Pompeius, of Octavius, Brutus, Sextus, Le- 
pidus and Antonins, have at last subsided in the ex- 
haustion of the republic, and the unquestioned triumph of 
the survivor. The hour has at length arrived tor tiic 
acquiescence of both nobles and people in the inevitable 
yoke impending upon them for ii hundred years. But if 
the hour has an ived, so has the man also. Otitavius and 
his epoch were made for each other- At no other period 
could he have fixed tlie monarchy on an immoveable basis; 
but even at that era none hut himself could so have lixcd 
it. The success of his rival at Actiuui could only have 
given the victor a few years more of reckless enjoyment 
at Borne: his empire, debased and denationalized by a 
foreign court, would have been toxni in pieces by his children 
or his lieutenants. But the strong foundations upon whicli 
Octavius erected the substantial edifice of his power, attest 
the preeminence of his genius not only above his rivals, 
but even his predecessors ! The creations of his hand 
were rooted in the ancient ideas and habits of the x>ooplc 
themselves; they seemed to be selfsown rather than piauted- 
The art of the last conqueror of the Romans lay in the 
concealment of his art, in persuading his subjects that the 
republic still continued to exist, while they 'W'oro in fact, 
no better than the slaves of a monarchical despotism# We 
have^ traced in the legislation of C^sar and Sulla the 
political views by which those tyrants were animated, and 
the crude attempts they made to give expression to their 
theories of government. We have seen how baseless were 
the fabrics of their ambition ; how they perished, the one 
by the sudden blow of the assassin, the other by the de- 
Hberate reversal of the national will. It is necessary tt> 
the completion of this outline of history to ueaoribe the 
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system adopted by Octavius ; a system which endured in 
its main features for more than two hundred years, and 
continued to animate with its principle the empires of 
Home and Byzantium down to the commencement of 
modern annals, if indeed it can be said even yet to be 
extinguished. 

After regulating his new province, Octavius made a 
progress through his eastern dominions, rewarding his 
allies and dispossessing his enemies, and when these affairs 
were settled, he still allowed himself to pass the winter in 
the pleasant retirement of Samos. Determined as he was 
that his final triumph should not be sullied by the blood 
of citizens, he might wish perhaps some interval to elapse, 
to allow the stain of his proscriptions to fade from their 
recollection. When at last he reached the city in the 
middle of the year 725, he was hailed with the same ac- 
clamatfons which the senate and people lavished upon so 
many conquei’ors before him. His own craft and good 
fortune had raised him far above the horizon of any ordi- 
nary citizen, yet he nbw for the first time found himself at 
the point which must determine whether he would choose 
to be a citizen of the commonwealth or its ruler. The 
framework of the ancient constitution still existed entire ; 
the senate still possessed the wide-extended sphere of its 
dominion, aild’^the people continued to exercise their sove- 
reign prerogatives. Octavius himself still recognised this 
paramount authority ; hitherto he had professed to wield 
only delegated powers, and the greater they really were, 
the more anxiously did he maintjuin the appearance of 
keeping strictly to the forms of the republic. He laid 
down the extraordinary powers of the triumvirate as soon 
as the period assigned to them was expired ; it was as 
consul and under the commission of the state that he 
conquered at Actium and subjugated Egypt. Doubtless 

N liT 
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he regulated at Hs own will the affairs of Greece and 
Asia ; yet Pompeius and Sulla had done the same with- 
out any one supposing that the republic was overthrown. 
The confirmation of all such acts by the senate wtia still 
required to render them legitimate, and this prerogative 
the Fathers still claimed to exercise even in the case of 
Octavius. In short the position of the new conqueror 
appeared in no respect inconsistent with the forms of the 
free-state, according to the ideas of the time. 

Nevertheless, one circumstance them was wliich might 
cause grave apprehensions. The impei’ator had not yet 
disbanded his army, and accordingly it was feared that lie 
would let himself be saluted as dictator or even king by 
the voices of his devoted legionaries. Neither the soldiers 
nor indeed the populace itself^ at least in the first intoxi- 
cation of their delight, would have refused to lend them- 
selves to such an aspiration : but Octavius well kn&w that 
neither king nor dictator would have been safe from the 
daggers of the senators. The fate of Cassar warnctl Ins 
successor to look more carefully to the foundations of his 
sovereignty, and his own cautious temper secured him 
against the errors of over-hastiness. The proceedings of 
Octavius were all directed by prudence and calculation, 
and he was entirely free from the impatient ambition 
which always rushes by the nearest path tb t;he object of 
its desires. It was not the outward show of power, but 
its natural substance, which po^essed any value for him. 
The principle of his polidy was to rise to universal power 
by slow and stealthy , steps, to spare the forms of the 
ancient constitution, and to renounce the external trap- 
pings of sovereignty. 

The ceremony of the triumph, together with the shows 
and festivals which accompanied it, had reached their 
termination ; but the imperator continued to stand at 
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the head of the legions which had followed his triumphal 
car. According to the laws of the free-state Octavius 
ought now either to disband his army, or resign it to the 
disposal of the senate ; for with the triumph his imperium 
had become extinct. But he evaded this necessity. He 
allowed the senate^ all too prone to flatter and caress him, 
to give him the title of imperator in the same sense in 
which it had been already conferred upon J iilius Csesar, 
by which he was fixed, like his predecessor, in the coni- 
mand-in-chief of the national forces, and every other 
military officer fell into the position of a lieutenant to 
himself. The ordinary command, in the time of the com- 
monwealth, ceased the moment the imperator crossed the 
lines of the pomoerium. Before the gates of the city he 
exchanged the sagum for the toga. A.n exception to this 
rule was admitted on the day of the triumph only. But 
Octavius obtained, together with his office of commander- 
in-chief, the right of bearing, even in the city, the ensigns 
of military power, the sword and the cloak. His cautious 
moderation urged him, however, to renounce the assump- 
tion of this prerogative. His example became a rule to 
his successors, and as late as the time of Gallienns the 
emperors wore only the toga within the limits of the 
city. They relinquished even the title of imperator in 
their ordinary^ intercourse with their subjects: am 

master of my slaves, imperator of my soldiers, and prince of 
the citizens f were the words of the discreet Tiberius. 

Having thus secured to himself the army, the instru- 
ment of substantial power, Octavius sought to disguise 
the real foundation of his authority by raising the esti- 
mation of the senate, as the representative of the national 
will. With this view he caused himself to be invested 
with the powers of the censorship. In this capacity he 
made a lectio or revision of the list of senators, and ejected 

XK2 
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A large number whom he considered unworthy in origin 
or fortune, to fill the highest order in the state. We have 
seen how Julius Csesar had degraded the senate by in- 
truding into it foreigners and men of low condition ; the 
triumvirs had followed the same policy, and the losses 
of war and proscription had recently been replaced by a 
crowd of their clients and retainers. If Octavius hatl 
given his countenance to his colleague’s proceedings in this 
respect, he desired now to retrace his stej)s. The servility 
of the mongrel assembly had excited the disgust of the 
citizens, while under the specious pretence of purging it 
of its baser blood, the new ruler could rid himself of the 
enemies whose indcpen<lcnce he most feared himself. Ho 
reduced its numbers, swelled by Antonins to a thousand 
members, to the legitimate limits of six hundred, and 
required the qualification of a certain atnount of iiroperty. 
Into the condition of the equestrian order ho made atiimilar 
inquisition, while he introduced many new houses into the 
patrician class, to which various public offices, both civil 
and religious, were still legitimately confined. In order 
to increase the means of this nobility, and at tluj smno 
time to occupy their leisure, he took care to invent a vast 
number of administrative occupations, thus manning the 
outworks of his government with an army of interested 
officials. 

Upon the senate which he had thus remodelled to his 
views, Octavius conferred additional dignity by placing 
himself in its foremost seat as Princeps ; a republican title, 
which while it implied no substantial power of any kind, 
was nevertheless regarded as the highest of all honorary 
distinctions. It had been ennobled by many illustrious 
occupants, and the last citizen who had held it was the 
revered and magnanimous Catulus. This purely civil dig- 
nity had been always held for life, and accordingly OctiH 
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vius accepted it in perpetuity. The powers of the censorship 
he demanded for five years only, though he allowed thejn 
to be repeatedly renewed to him. The military command 
he speedily offered to resign, and, after a long affectation of 
resistance, accepted it only for a period of ten years, though 
he allowed it subsequently to be extended to him for seven'll 
similar terms. Octavius had exercised the consulship for 
many yeara successively ; but this title he ultimately re- 
nounced, while he retained its Powers. Invested with the 
Potestas consularis he occupied the highest place in the 
city, and continued to be recognised as the chief of the 
state, the head of its legislative and executive departments, 
the organ of its foreign relations. The Homans had been 
wont to remark that their consul was in fact a king, con- 
stitutionally checked by the presence of a colleague, and 
the limited term of his office. Octavius, however, taking 
the place of preeminence between the actual consuls, 
was no longer restrained by their subordinate authority ; 
while the Power being conferred upon him for life, he 
became to all intents and purposes, though reigning under 
the forms of a republic, the real King of the Homans. 
When the consul quitted his post in the city he carried 
into the provinces the same supreme authority which he had 
before wielded in Home. But Octavius claimed proconsular 
power together with the consular. As imperator he had 
divided with the senate the direct administration of the 
provinces, choosing for his own all those in which Imge 
armies were maintained for the repression either of turbu- 
lent subjects, or of aggressive enemies. But his procon- 
sular authority was extended over the whole empire ; and 
though he continued ordinarily to allow the senate to no- 
minate the governors of the districts especially assigned to 
it, he gave it to understand that the powers with which it 
h^ invested him were actually paramount to its own even 
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there also. The circle of the imperial jn’oroffativt-.s wjis 
completed by the acquisition of the powers ol' the Iriftuu.. 
ate, which had been abejuly i)ax'tially coiifenvd ujwm him 
at an earlier period. Tliis Poteatas was also derdiired per- 
petual, though it was nominally I’onowud from year to y»?ar, 
and by these annual I’oncwals both Octavius and his suc- 
cessors long continued to date the dural iotj «»l‘ their reigns. 
The chief value of this cherished prerogative lay in the 
popularity of its name. The ptipulace of the city still 
persisted in regarding the tribunate us the legitimate guar- 
dian of its peculiar jndvileges, and when they saw tludr 
new master invested for life with this pleilge <fi‘ their liher- 
ties they refused to believe that they w'erc In reality his 
slaves. When Octavius, after the death <tf Lepidus, as- 
sumed the dignity of sovereign pontiff, and therewith the 
administration of the national Cult, they were assured tliat 
their choosen champion would not exercise it as a *{ieliti<‘al 
engine to the dispanigemcnt of their own prerogatives, and 
the nation beheld him without fear or jealousy cuinbine iu 
his single hand the most invidious instruments both of pa- 
trician tyranny and plebeian independence. 

Nevertbeless, while ho was succesalvoly nmussing these 
various high prerogatives, Octavius discx-oetly waived every 
recognised designation of the sovereign power they ac- 
tually involved. Antonius had abolished tlie dictatorship, 
and his successor in Csesar’s inheritance was careful to 
respect the aedamations with which the people had hailed 
this decree. The voices which had saluted Julius with 
the title of king we*‘e commanded to be dumb. Yet 
Octavius was not insensible of the influence of distinctive 
titles of honour. While he scrupulously renounced the 
names upon which the breath of human jealousy bad 
blown, he conceived the subtler policy of creating another 
for himself, which, borrowing splendour from his own o hs - 
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I'acter, should reflect upon him an untarnished lustre* 
Some of his counsellors^ to whom his secret wishes were 
communicated, suggested to him the name of Quirinus or 
Komiilus. To assume the title of the divine author of the 
Homan race was too bold a flight for the wariest of 
usurpers; but it is said that Octavius would gladly have 
accepted the designation of the founder of the city. But 
he remembered that the son of Khea had been the first 
of a line of kings, and if he had been deified by the 
senate, he had first been slain by it. To the epithet 
AurptMtis which was next proposed, no questionable as^ 
social ions could attach. The name was intact; it had 
never been boime by any man before, and Octavius re- 
quired the influence of no other man^s name to recom- 
mend liis own. But the adjunct, though never given to 
man, had been applied to things most noble, most vene- 
rable, and most divine. The rites of the Gods were called 
rmgust; their temples were august; the word itself was de- 
rived from the holy avguries by which the divine will was 
revealed ; it was coflnected with the favour and authority 
of Jove himself. And courtly poets could play still 
farther upon it, in strains Avhich our language cannot 
faithfully reecho, and pray for the Roman commander, that 
he might increase in years and increase in power. The 
W'orship oftDciavius as a god was rapidly spreading in the 
provinces : though forbidden in Italy and the city, it was 
already foreshadowed by the specious flattery of orators 
and poets, and the name of Augustus gave force to the na- 
tional sentiment, and impelled the propensity of adulation. 

If the Romans were not really deceived by the liberal 
pretensions of their sovereign master, they at least took 
every means to persuade him that they were so. While 
they allowed the appointment to all their magistracies to 
fall one by one under his sole nomination, while the rostra 
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ceased to resound to the voice of public orators, and in tho 
next reign all that remained of the functions of tiui co- 
mitia were transferred to the sui'e servility of the senate, 
the common accents of the nation continued to hail Au- 
gustus as the first citizen of the i‘cpid)H<i, tin*, fiitlier of 
his country, the restoi-er or last founder of the st!if<f. 
During the whole of his long reign, which lasted aliuo't 
half a century, no murmurs were audible. Tlu: strains of 
poets and court-parasites merely rcechoetl ibe tlattory of 
communities and classes. But meanwhile tlic spirit and 
virtue of the llomau people languished in the torpor <if 
politicid inirction, sind wlien the successors of Augustus, 
convinced that they had no farther necul to observtJ the 
lessons of moderation he had betpieathed them, tku'inuiled 
the nobles by proscription, and ground down the people by 
exactions, the last cries of liberty mid humanity (.*.Koited no 
popular sympathy. It was by slaves and frecdmeil that 
the imperial monsters wore stricken down, not by the 
banded conspirators of the senate-house or the camp, 'fins 
nobles, indignant at the wanton tyraifny under which they 
themselves suffered, were more indignant at being Ibr- 
bidden to exercise a tyranny still more wanton over sub- 
jects and provincials. Debarred from the annual plunder 
of conquered lands, their fortunes dwindled away in osten- 
tatious indolence at home. The Csesars, net ’‘satisfied to 
await the sure operation of idleness and dissipation, studied 
to break down their independence by impoverishment and 
confiscation. The great Boman oligarchy, the mtwt fright 
fill instrument of human suffering ever inflicted upon the 
world, which had survived the proscriptions of Marius 
and Sulla, the wars of Csesar and Pompeius, the mas- 
sacres and spoliations of Antonius and Ootaviusi, fell at 
last under a just retribution, and amidst the torments of 
a Kero and a Domitian perished in blasphemies and 
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execrations. Hear the last sullen murmurs of Lucan, its 
poet and panegyrist : — 

Omne tibi helium gentes dedit omyiibus annis: 

Te geminum Titan procedere vidit in axem. 

Hand multum terrm spatium restabat Eom^ 

Ut tibi 7ZOX, tibi tota dies, tibi ciirreret cether, 

(Jmmaque errantes stellce Bomana viderent 
Sed retro tua fata tnlit, par onmibtis aymisj 
/EmathicB funesta dies. Hac luce cruenta 
Kffectum^ ut Latios non horreat India fasces^ 

Nec vetitos errare Dahas in mmnia ducat^ 

Sarmaticumque premat succincius consul aratrum ; 

Quod semper scevas dehet tibi Parthia pcenas ; 

Quod fugiens civile nefas redituraque nunquam 
Lihertas ultra Tigrim Blienumque recessit^ 

Ac ioiies ?iobzs jugulo qumita negatiir^ 

GeT7nanum Scythicnmqzie bomim ; nec respicit ultra 
Ausoniam ; vellem pojniUs incognita nostris. 

Be Brutis, Foriuna, queror. Quid tempora legum 
Egimus^ aut annos a consule nomen hohentes? 

Felices Arabes, 3Jedique^ Eoaque telhis^ 

Quam sub perpetuis tenuermit fata tyrannis. 

Ex populis gui regna ferunt sors ultima nostra est^ 

Quos servire pudet Sunt nobis 7iulla profecto 
Numina : cum cceco rapianiur scecula cursu 

Mentimur ^egnare Jovem 

. . . . Mortalia mdli 

Sunt curata Deo. Cladis tamen hvjus hahemvs 
Vindictamy quantum terris dare numina fas est 
Bella pares Superis facient civilia Bivos ; 

Fulntinibus ManeSy radiisque or%ahity et asirisy 
Jnque Beum templis jurabit Koma per UmbraSn 
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Actio, cxeeution of. 309 
AcorroE?, K7, S8. 

Achaia, province of, 154 
Achillas, 41)7. 411). 

Aclian llamcsi, inistitutiaa of, 537. 

Actium, biitfle of, 5J7. 

Atlhurbal, i59 ; slain by Jujjurtlu, 4t 
Ailuatuci, dcleatod by Cajsar, 

Adulas, Mdus, SiSl, 

A'Iculanum sacked, 9‘X 
/litiile, the ottice of, 217. 

.Ellul, the, 2Ki/. 

•E)tean, ll^lands of the, submission of to 
Alithrictatcs, 12K 

.EtniUaims, Scipio, 4.7; his victory in Nu- 
inaiitia. If) ; his character, 17 ; appointed 
dictator, 18 ; his death, ib, 

.Eimlius, J^anlus, 16. 

.K-enna, 8i5, 87. 89. 

.Afranius, 86. 9t7. d89. 

,) fntja, divisions of, SS ; perfidy of its princes, 
ih , ; wars with Kome, 42 ct teq , ; partially 
enfranehised, 97 ; insurrection against 
Rome, 131 ; province of, 154 ; its Pomjjeian 
interest, 382 ; war in, 417 ei scg-. 

African slaves in Italy, 3. 

Agrarian laws, 7. V2. id, 17. 03. 77. 258. 200. 
Agriculture, dccllneof, among the Romans, 3. 
Agrippa, M. Vijisanms, 515. 5J4. 
Ahenobarhus, D«mit4us. See Domitiua. 
Alauda, the legion, 320. 

Albania conquered by Pompoius, 209. 
Aibinovanus, 129. 

Albinus, P. Posturaius, 43. 

Alesia blockaded by Cresar, 315. 

Alexander the Great, reference to, 377. 
Alexandria, library of, destroyed, 410 1 war 
of, 411 ; revels at, 529. 

ADia, battle of, 37* 

Allobroges, the, 237. 266. 

Ambiorix, 306. 

Ambroncs, the, 5$ $ defeated at Aqua? Sextiee, 

5B. 

Aniisus, in Pontus. 209. 

Amneiua river, battle of the, 103. 

Amnesty, act of, 461. 

Annins, 137. 

“ Antl^Cato,*’ the, of Casaar, 423. 

Antioohus, robbed by Verres, 162. 210. 
Antistia, 135. 

Antoniti^ M*, the orator, murdered, 116. 


Antonius, C., his e.xpcdlticii against pirates, 
195 ; consul, 230 ; proconsul of Alaeedonia 
242. 

Antonms, M., SS2.389. 4i 5. 458, 459, -460, 461 * 
his oration over the body of Caesar, 463 % 
his charges against Octavius. 478 ; take* 
the field against him, 480 j defeated, 482; 
his meeting with Cleopatra, 505 ; his mar- 
riage with Octavia, 512; his government 
of the East, 513 ; his expedition to Parthiu, 
521; his disasters there, 525; he rejoins 
Cleopatra, 25. ; he dismisses Octavia. fb ; 
enters Artnonia, /A.; entraps Artavasdes, 
tbr, war declared against him by Octavius, 
533 ; his defeat at Actium.537 ; he flies to 
Egypt, 538; his despair, 539. 

Apollonia, 395. 

Apulia, shepherds of, 179. 

Apubans, the, 84. 85. 

Aqua? Sexti®, 52 ; battle of, 55. 

Aquilius, Maniiis, 24. 

AquiliUH, P., 300. 

Aquitanians, the, defeated by Caesar, 291. 

Arm Perusinm, 509. 

Archeliius, admiral of Mithridates, 121. 

Arena, the chief diversion of the Romans, 
17a 

Argyrona, 152. 

Anamnes* 331. 

Ariovii.tus, 280. 284, 2^5. 

Ariobarzanes, 102, 103. 123. 412, 499. 

AristobuJus, 210, 

Armenia, first invaded by a Roman army, 
203; its greatness under Tigranes, sA; 
revolt in, 208. 

Annnurn, the birthplace of Marius, 43 ; and 
of Cicero, 189. 

Arsaces, reference to, 377. 

Arsinoe, 410. 

Artabazus, king of Armenia, 331. 837* 

Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 527. 

Artaxiita, menaced, 203; surrendered to Pom** 
peius, 208. 

Asculum reduced to ashes, 93. 

A>.ia the Roman province of, conquered by 
Mithridates, 121 ; references to, 154. 156. 

Asiatics, their patience under despotism, 377. 

Assassinations in Rome, 116. 132. 

Assemblies, Roman, regarded as holy ordi* 
nances, 96. 

Atargatis, shrine of, 329. 

Ateius, the tribune, 325. 

Athenio the slave, 61 ; killed, 62« 
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Athens, capturcl by Archelau*, adrtJiraX of 
Itlithrid.ite*?, i‘2l; pillaijod by Stilla, i 
plundered, Ifil. 

Atlas moitttita'tns, ."XS. 

Atfaltis, kU»'' of Pergamus, 12. 

Atticus, Pomponius, 277. 

Attiu.s Vartus, dS2. 

Atropatene, kinj? {*f, 531. 
rircffimfiiA, the epithet, 551. 

Aulurf, brotlH»r <d* tlie consul AlbintUt, l2; 

routed by the Nuxnitliaiis, 43. 

Aurelius Cotta, 24. 

Aiitmnias, nephew of Sulla, 233. 

AvarilGum, 313. 


B. 


Biebins Sulca, C., 43. 

Batiatus, his troop of f?Iatliatrtrs, 17o. 

Bauli, fishponds of Lueoliut at, 3o7. 

HolKa>, the, 27'» ; coiuiuerod by Cuibar, 2S7. 
Beneventum, lUfi. 

Hcritia, L. Caliiurnitis, 3f3S. 

Bihracte, battle of, 3-Sd. 

Bil)ulus, fedUe, 217 ; elected consul, 2fi'). 39.'>, 
39i^ im. 

Bilerrce, 52 . 

Bithyniu, invaded by Mitbridatcs, 102; taken 
by him, 121; surrendered io> Kieomedes, 
133. 


Blossius, the Greek sophist, 15. 

Hocchue, king ot Maxtret.itiia, 48, 4il: his 
treachery to Jugurtha, G0» 

Boion mountains, 154. 

Bnna Ilea, mysteries of, 249. 

Brenner, pass of the, $0, 

Brenrms, 6. 

Britain invaded by Ceessr, 302, 30.8. 
Brundislum, its refusal of the clvltas, 07; 

peace of, 51% 

Bruttlans, the, 84* 

Brutus, Docimus, 383. 

Brutus, M. Junius, 170. 3f)3, 445. 449. 459 ; 
in the Bast, 4U8 j his death, 502. 


a 

Caedtus, death of. 413. 

Cnpio, Q. Servllius, routed by the Cimbrl 
and Teutones, 37 ; his miserable end, 33 ; 
hb licentious daughters, ; slain, 89 

Csssar, JuUus, 135. 184; his lineage, fat; his 
martiage, fd.j hla nopularity, 185; his 
early iTfie, 183; his Impeachment of the 
nobles, 188; his support of Pompelus, IH« ; 
elected ssdUe, 217 ; his munificence, ffr. ; 
his statue of Marius^ 218 ; his quarrel with 
Catultts, i &. ; he presides tn the tribunal, 
2X9 ; his annoyance of the senate, €19, 220 ; 
nominated chief of the college, 221 ; ru- 
mours of his oonneotton with the oonspi* 
racy of CatlXlna, 223; hla speech le the 
senate, 239; becomes prsstor, 244 The at- 
tacks Catufus, 245 ; his functlotts suspen- 
ded, 246 ; divorced ftom bis wife Pom- 
pela, 249; his government of Further 
Spain, 256 ; he sues for the consulship, 257 ; 
elected, 260 ; his agrarian law, ; acta of 
his consulshh^, 262 esf se^. ; he assumes a 
province, 255; his conquest of Oaui, 278 
ei iteq» $ a jtupplfcatio voted by the senate, 
; his defeat of the Venetl, 291 ; his 
overthrow of the German hosts, 292 ; the 
consul proL>08es his recall 293; court paid 


to him .'it l.iumit, * A. ; liCM'ro.’JitXH th*» llluite 
. 31)1 ; be invoihN Untani, i;mJ ; Inst aduinur* 
tratioii of <r;iul. iJ‘» » ; In* dedroih lUt' HWu- 
ronts, 3li<) ; nrrivo^ u clo uk, .‘I).; ; Ins 
etni(|i!C;«t and p.ti'titiMtioti of G.od, :!Ur'r', hr. 
policy, review »if hn eh uMtiter, 

et setf . ; hi*, iiitnmie'i, ili, lr> xii*.. .i i .'osid 

timo for the eousiilslup ..il. In'* pri.;;r(,'.-i 
in the t’i'.alpun*, I'urndy hit ve'ij 

hii/i .ind ius, ;ldl ; jnipti! inn ot 

GUiHvir, his prep.ir.'itiiiii-i bu w.tiv dV i 
cr.»s..«s the Knlueoii, ,l^ila^ler^ iMjiidiy 
tow.irds Itoine, .JTh; he tid.e- roihuDJiii, 
371 ; iM.stuiee of Ills eleoienej, ’id ; hi*, iiii- 
opposl'd (>idr/ into fhe nty, nMe'i 

th-* 'I’rej'.iiry, .id; h). <M:upiJ,;u lo .sp.mi, 
hi-, peril, lA. ; the . e.ipitu* 

late, dSl-; s«!mi,>.'»iin» of M isiih.i, 
cre.it«*il d'lt't.itor, /A. ; Ini li'-e.d loe.j ure-*, 
his resign. itinn of the diei.iionnip, 
.•/SP; le^ain heroines ewnsuh /A., h . pre. 
IKtrattoii.s for the cnnleit tvilh IVnnpenis, 
3‘U; he blockades Buir.i, he eio ^e-i 

to Kpiru.s, .so; * is routed. Iho ; letire'^ n/lo 
The.>i!ialy, k)I ; gaiili tindMtlle of Phais.M.t, 
4;)4; h«K(HM into Alia, 4td; le.aehesi Alex- 
andru, rA.; eaptivatiNl hy I'le ip.iti.i, p o ; 
hi.*c war with Alea.niiln.t. 4!i ; defe.its 
BhartiaaM, 412; again ereated <h<-Taror» 
414; gains the hittle of ‘J'h.ipini, 41^! 
his Ariti-C.ito,** 4‘^.J ; honour'* ilei rei'd <fi 
him in Home, 4'il ; his four crntniphi, 4.'d ; 
he goes into Iheriii, g^inx the h.mie 
of Mnmia, 421); his return to Kotne, 4d ; 
hfs last triumph, f'5. ; hii tilnural P’**hev, 
4ti i his autCMirath; tinwers, 4.)*, 411 , Ins 
sntdal reforius, 4;i(} ; nis refonit of the eu- 
leitdiir, 417 ; he adopts <h Cletaviui, 447 ; 
he rejects the title ot king, 44i»; <‘otiMpirairy 
against him, 451 ; his aHs.tisht.ithni, 4,)i ; 
h IS character, 456 ; his obsequies, 4r *3; his 
acts con Pnnmt, 467. 

Oaisar, .Sex. Julius, H6. K7, 8H ; hh di nih, ff i 

CatAhrla, Cllician pirates eatahlishcvt hi, ISS. 

Catemtur, the, reformed by Ciusar, 4:;7. 

C'alpurniits Bcstliu L., 4h 

C’alpuniius Fiso, X.k2G7. 

Calvlnus, 412. 

Campania, Romans In, 2; Servile Insurrec- 
tion 111 , 31 ; reduced hy SuiU, 93 ; iusur- 
reotion of the gladUtort in, 178; cities of, 
sacked by Spartaeus, 179. 

Cainiliut, 

Campi Raudii, battle of, 53. 

Campus AXarttus, SuUa*s monument In the, 

Caniiw, battle of, rtfbrenoe to, 37. 

Canuslum, 87» 

CapltoUne rock, subterranean chamber of 
the, 60, 

Capr^ocia, lOI, 102; taken bv Mithrldates, 
12} ; surrendered to Hume, !2J. 

Capua, 28; servile insurrection in,3{; Nm« 
banuf defeated near, 127; gl.iaiators at, 

Carbo, Cn, ?ap{riu8d8.33. 118 ; deibited by 
the Cimbri, 33; his contubhlp, 125; takes 
part in the civil war, 127 $ Rlei to Afineay 
129 ; kilted by Forap^us, 199; 

Carni, the, 

CarrhsB, defWt of, redsrwMie toy 937* 

Carthage, A, ; ovwptliufiwf ed; *fS ; 

OuJ«m NMr, im 
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Gasca, 448. 453. 

Cassius, C. 408. 445. 448 . 5 in the East, 473. 
498. 

Cassius Longinus, L., sl^n, 37* 

Ca.s.sive1aunu8, 304, 

CatiUna, L., Sergius, 133, 134, 135 ; his de- 
scent, ; his career of public honours, 
rumours of his conspiracy, ib. \ sues 
lor the consulship, 224 ; his character and 
associates, 224, 225. 228 ; progress of his 
conspiracy, 229 ; precautions of the senate, 
231 ; his designs communicated by Fuli^ia 
to Cicero, 23l) ; Cicero’s invective, 235 ; 
CatiUna takes up arms, ib. ; his accom- 
plices arrested, 23ti ; debate on their punish, 
ment, 237 \ he gives battle to the Romans, 
243 ; is slain, ib. 

Cat^lus, Q. Lutatius, 53. Si; put to death, 

Cat ulus attacked by Oeesar, 245. 

Catulus, Q, Lutatius (son of the last), 133. 
J6a 213; his <tuarrcl with Casar, 218. 

Cato, C. 294. 

C^ato, L. Porcius, slain in battle, 92. 

Onto, M. Porcius, anecdote of, 81 ; his speech 
in the senate, 2‘K) ; his early life, 214, 215 ; 
his support of Sulpiclus, 243 ; bantered by 
Cicero, 244 ; the champion of tiie oligarchy, 
258 ; his conduct respecting Caspar’s agra. 
rian law, 231 5 attempts of Ciodius to entrap 
iiirii, 271 ; leads the senate, 299. 400, 401. 
416,417; his death, 422. 

CelUe, the, 279. 

C'eltiberia plundered by the Cimbri, 51. 

CensorshiiL the, abolished by Sulla, 144 ; re- 
stored tif Pompems, 190. 

Censors specially elected, 120. 

(Jen.sua. Roman, 85, 

Ccthegus, the tribune, 201 ; accomplice of 
CatiUna, arresteil, 236 ; strangled, 241. 

Centuries, assembly of the, 143. 18S. 

iMneronoa, battle of, 122. 

Chalcidicc, 210. 

C'hief pontiff, election of, 63. 

Cinos plundered, 161. 

Cicero, M. Tullius, on the rights of muni- 
cipes,72 ; reference to, 93. 185 j his impeach- 
ment of Verres, 1^, 189 ; bis dei'QiiccoF C. 
CorncUuB, 217 ; appointed praetor, ib. ; hia 
ilefcnce of Rabirius, 220 ; elected consul, 
229; obtains information respecting the 
conspiracy of CatiUna, 230 ; his precautions, 
2 il V his celobratjl^ ijpvective against Cati. 
iina, 232; his arrest of Catilina’s accom- 
plices, 236; his want of influence in the 
senate, 240 ; his defence of Murena, 213 ; 
his banter of Cato, 244 ; his harangue on 
resigning the fasces, 246; his apprehen- 
sions, 2-^ ; his mortified vanity, 258 ; iiis 
withdrawal to his estates in the country, 
264 ; persecuted by Cloiiius, 269 ; banished, 
270; recalled, from banishment, 275; his 
friendship for Pomponius Atticus, 277 ; 
his defence of Milo, 344 ; appointeil, pro- 
consul of Cilicia, 349; his application for a 
triumph refused, 355; his idea of a repub- 
lic, 363 1 notices of him, 459. 461. 469; his 
Phiiippirs, 475 et seQ. t his patriotism, 479 ; 
proscribed, 4£X)i assassinated, 492 5 his cha- 
racter, 493. 

Cicero, Quintus, 239. 

CiUclan pirates, 180. 193, 194 ; campaign of 
iierviUus Isauricus against them, 195 ; re- 
duced by Pompeius, 197* 


Cimbri and Teutones, the, 36 ; their victory 
over Papirius Carbo, JO ; <n'er Silanus, 37 '; 
their plundering incursions into Celtiberia, 
51 ; in Transalpine Gaul, 52 ; defeated by 
Marius, 58. 

Cinna, L. Cornelius, 107 ; deprived of the 
consulship, 112 ; his revenge, 1X3 et seq. ; 
resumes the consulship, 1 17 ; massacred, 
125. 

Cirto, city of, 48 j battle of, 49 ; notice of, 

Cisalpine Caul admitted to the rights of 
citizenship, 389. 

Citizenship, its value and importance, 75. 97. 

Civitas, the Roman, 70 et seq. ; conceded to 
the Italians, 94. ; refused by some states, 
97. 

Civil war, the second, 361 et seq. 

Clanis, the, 128. 

Classes of the Roman population, 154. 

Claudius, Appiua, 9. 12; his death, 16. 

Cleopatra, 4u7. 409. 432 ; in Rome, 443 ; her 
influence over Autonius, 506 ; notices of, 
528. 52.9. 531, 532, 533. 535, 506. 538. 540, 
541, 542, 543. 

Clodian mob, 269* 

Clodian process, the, 250. 252. 

Ciodius, C., defeated by Spartaens, 179- 

Ciodius, Pubhus, 223, 22l<; sacrilege of, 249; 
tribunate of, i'67 ; his persecution of 
Cicero, 269 ; his provocation of Puiniieuia, 
273 ; becomes tcdiie, 295 ; his intrigues, ib . ; 
murdered, 340. 

Cluentius, the Samnite general, defeated. 


Clusium, 128. 

Cocccius Nerva, 511 • 

Colliiie Gate, battle of the, 130. 

Coionus, the free, 2. 

Colonies, military, established by Sulla, 

Comana, 212. 

Commerce proscribed by the Romans, 8. 

Comum, Novum, 348. 

Concord, temple of, 32. 

Conscription, military, 2. 

Conspiracy of Catiline, 223. 

Consulship, steps by which to attain the, 9. 

Consuls, the, wear mourning, 297 ; their 
flight from Italy, 369. 

Convente, 52. 132. 

Coracesmm, engagement off, 197- 

Coracles, 384. 

Corduba, 429. 

Corfinmm, 84 95 ; taken by C®sar, 370. 

Corinth, isthmus of, 441. 

Corn, flrst distributed to the iioorer citizens, 
22 ; Its distribution restricted and re- 
duced, 34 ; scarcity of, in Ri>me, 176. 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 4. 7 } sus- 
pected of the murder of Scipio jEmiltanus, 
IH; supports her son Cams against the 
noblen 29; her retirement at Misenum, 
31 ; reference to, 91. ^ , *t. 

Cornelius, C., tribune, acquitted of the 
charge ofm/ifestas, 216. 

Cornutus, 485. 

Cosconius, 94. 


Corsica, 153. 

Cotta, I/., Aurelius, 24. 176- 
Cotta, M. Aurelius, appointed to the procon- 
sulshlp of Chaloraon, 201 ; defeated at 
Chalcedon, ib. 

Cxfusi, wealth of the, 183* 
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Crassiis, L. Lidnius* D. 33. RO^ 87 i liis rte.ith, 

116. 

Cni!*H«a» M, I..iciulus, lf>7 ; qiU'llsi Iho ins«r- 
rot*ti(»n of Siiart-iuits, I.St» ; chosou 
1H‘>’ \ iiottCto of Ins birth uuU eharacilor, ///. ; 
rumours of his counortiou with tho omu- 
spiracy of Cutihna, his cmn»ty tu 

Cicoro, ; hltf charaotorj *'A. 

Crussus, Ihthlms. iJiH), i!hl ; consul a s<.*{?on<I 
timOf CHS ; he KUCs to Syria, .W;'; ; ht* t'ff)' .i*s 
the* I'hiphratcn, JW; his exactions,;*-*.*'; 
i)!im{?oa into the tlesert, his h.iiths 
with the Parthutns* ;i*'5; dolVaUsi, ;J ;i ; 
ariNussinatcil, Iiks rcniaiiiit iu.>ulUih 
3;i7, 

Crete, pirates of, lOo. 

Cunm?, Stilla’s villa at* M7 ; cngjigemeiit o«; 
5lS, 

Ouimiity, imlividual, ir»7. 

Curia Hostilia, the, o7. 

Curio, his triumplis m the aouato, /jnti; 
he quits the city, 357; hillett in 
.m 

Cyprus, kiiip; of, dethroneil by Cato, 2T1 *, the 
kingdom aiinexiHl to the ri*i>iil»lit% ‘-TJ. 

Cyrenaica, bequeathed by its kiiin; to Home, 

r>l. 

Cyrene, 3H. 

Cyrus, reference to, 377. 


n. 

Dccimuff, 48<>. 4W2, 48.5. 

Uecius, the tribuno, 

Dc(;ula, M. 'ruUitiM, 141 
l>ctlUicii, the, 1,W. 

13eiotarus, 4 Iti. 

Delos plundered, 1f»I. 
l>opopulation, rural, h ri A’i?. 

Dictator, Scipio JBnidiatniM appointed, 18 : 
L. Cornelius Sulla appointed, Up ; Ca*»iir 
created, 3K5. 

“ Dives,” a nickname of the Crasii, 1R3. 
Divitlacus, 280, 2 h7. 

Dolabelitt, On., Ml. 188. 41h. 4pH, 

Doinitiua Ahenobarbus, 34. fki. invests 
Massalia, ; killed at Phanuthaj 
Druids, the, 201. 

Drusu», M. Llvius, 80 : his tribunate, 81 : hl» 
munler, 83. 

Dumnorix, 282. 

Dym«, colony of pirates at, 198. 
Dyrrhachium, 585. 


Bburones, destruction of the, 309. 

%ypt,3S ; sold by Sulla to Alexander IT*. 
weaUh'^ltkf^ of, 219; Its poattlon and 

Election,' Homan, a holy ordlnanee, ». 
Enipcua, the, 4{)2, 403. • » - 

Ephesus, temple of, 1^ 

Epidaurus, temple of, 122. 

Erythrea plundoretl, I6I. 
l^ruria, its renown, 1 ; its degeneracTi 1* 3 ; 
scenic representations of, 34 j persecution 
of, by Sulla, 136. 

Euphrates, the, declared to be the boundary 
of Rome, 210. 


r', 

Fahiiu 'M.i'xlnnH, O., n iVr. tu, I I'l. 

l*4‘rn-jjj;i, .'i' ' - 

in ll.f 'ni'. I ).». 

F.iu'iilia, tn, i , 

raviHi-ii-. ’.i'lt. 

l.j, I’i.U.U .. ("5 :^1, ii*'. lj‘.Vjil4|,V' 

:u. ; liMd* ! J 

F. -hif iii.'i' of I. )’ Jim , at i; .u:!. i". 

Ki.ifjMi ,\ah'i n , li*', 

Flacrus Eulvni’, M Jhi < hu’b d t‘i iijMd, 

I't. 

i ■’*, .ippi/.nlra i:{M ; 

IK (TirtS tif, ' 7 , '■'. 

FhvI, tin* Ihnn.iij, . II. 

Korn H, a hoiv na*, 

Fu',!t‘Hu*, i.\J. V'.. 

FraiivliiK'. lhf% {f; rotna .i'd fit thr Itah.in 
'-fait*',,* 'll; 4'onl,l ho I'xrr. iM'd nnlv ;ii IhijiK** 
Pii. * 

Fen-mu-i, Ldas luftloon iht'bml, cl tin*. 
Ftilv..i,hi>rn. trav.il tU tin* .K'lnnl ut t'al.iUnuV 
nonspir.u'y, 

F«ri»% santVd i'rnvi.* nf thn, iHU 


hnni.shrtt, rf-V- 


n. 

nubtitian law, rh»*, in7, 

<«.(bhntis. A., mV. 

{{■a. 

ti.rtuli, this 48; «ir,qVit»'d ]»v iIm* Iburi.iiiK, 4!t< 
<«ai.t(ia ovi rruH hy \!lthruliU* % Ihi. 
ri>hiu'ri, »»f, 'J.’hi, 

tfaiiyiUiMU*'', 11 1. *- 

Cniiil, thi» Caiman nr llInMiatK TUI, hn-^ 
yniid the ihiiannn. Ht; t I'Halpitic, dx a*,. 
Ki''t:uit*n r(unh‘ri*<i in nt thn Sm i.il 

War, ^8; itscmnittininintli rtht'pforoiisiilH, 
l'»3. r.6; partly rnfrmu'iinird, bV , Trwui*. 
uadaun, (•nfraiichi^etf, b7} inaii 

Honin, np; rniiqip-rnl by t'lr-ar, ilTs fi 
4 Ki'Untal nnhig nf, 1W»7 ; uiHurri'Ctiini 
in. tpmlh fl, ruut ; panfiwi, ra« r/ vv/. ; ad« 
ininiiiilratiijn nl, itruicr Cn*i%ar, bn5, 

OaviiiK. a Uotnuti. put tn iliMth, Ih'k 
(ivniiiiius, of I'errafina, IOh, no. 

(lenabus, mASHarrr of, avenged. 312. 

DeiU'va, hike of, 2HU 
Ciergovia, 312, 31,1. 

Cfermans, iitHiKihk for the franchise, 07. 
UlaOitttors, insurrection jif the, 178 j tluw 
take rcrt4Ki' "» the extliiet crater of Vt*«(U- 
vim, 179; tlidr continued auccesscs, i5. t 
their defeat, IHO. 

Dlaucta, Servillus, 64. 

Gnmphl, 401. 

Gracchi, the, 1 et tee. 

Gracchus, Calus, 4, 12. 

Gr^hui,Caiu4, l«, 19 ; appointed qusestor in 
^rdinia, uo ; electiKi tribune* 15. s avteiges 
bis IwrotheFs death, 21 ; his measur^ of 
popular tmllcy, 22 ; no prupcsos to extend 
the privileges of cmse«ship,25 ; hi# anec. 
dotes of the surtbriwgsof the ItalUns at the 
hands of their Roman officers,!^ ; 

^rebuild Capua, Tarentum, and Cwrtnage* 
a» } loses hts popularity. 29 ; arms agthist 
the senate, 30 ; hit death* (b, j massacre of 
his adherents, id, 

Gracchus. Tiberius Semprtmlui, 1* 3 $ Ms II » 
mge, 3; his edtimtion, 4 % pveoeedf into 
Spain, $d, I his snoatei thw% H. ^ returue 
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to Home, if * ; h<:ood/i over the causes of the 
decline of the rural i)opulation, 5 j is in- 
fluenced by Greek ph’uusopliy, 7 j he at- 
tacks the usurpers of the public lands, S; 
elected tribune, 10 i endeavours to establish 
the Licinian law, i&.i tierce opposition, 11; 
succeeds in passniif the St'mprtmJa, 12,* 
accusation against him, ?/j , ; slain by his 
colleague Saturninus, 14); his adherents 
murdered, Jb. 

Orajoa, Magna, 84. 

Greece, once famous for her abundant crops, 
f) ; adapted for pasturage, i7>,; philosophy of, 
in Koine, 7 ; Koman conquest of, 34 ; under 
the Roman rule, 154, 

Greeks, decline of their prosperity under the 
Romans, i>7d. 

Greek institutions prized, 97- 

Grumentuni, 87. 

Gulf of Lyons, the, in possession of Rome, | 


H. 

Halicarnassus plundered, Ifll- 
Handicralt occupations disregarded by the 
Roman.s, 8. 

Hannibal, 4, 5. 

Hclvetii, the, ,‘37. 56. Sod ; migration of the, 
281 ; defeated by Caisar,2S3, 
llelics])(mt, 1.04. 

Heraclea, Its refusal of the civitas, 97. 
Herbita, 102. 

Herculaneum, 93* 

Hercynian Jprests, the, 3G. 

JHerius Asuiius, 80 ; slain, 90. 

Hiarbaa, defeated by Poraiieius Magnus, 16P. 
Hiempsal, 39: slain by Jugurtha, 4X. 

Hippo. 128. 

Hirpiniaiis, the, 93. 

Hirtius, 481, 482. 

Horace, 497. 508. 

Htirietisia^ Lex. 142. 

HortensiuK, lt>7. 188. 2J3 ; his defence of Ra- 
biriuK, 220. 

HostiUus, curia of, 81. 

Hyreonus, 210. 


I. 


Sulla, lS5j their abortive attempt to take 
Rome, 130. 

Italy, decline of its rural population, 5 ; 
once famous for her abundant crojis, 6 ; 
adapted also for pasturage, Insurrectiun 
of, against Rome, 20; quelled, id.; con- 
quc±>t of, 7.5 ; discontent in, 507 
luuacilius, Sd, S7 ; his suicide, 92 


J. 

Janiculum, the, 220. 

Jealousy, the word not known to the Ro- 
mans, 227- 

Jerusalem taken by Pompoms, 210* 

Jews, revolts of the, 327. 

Juba, .‘38J. 417- 419, 42(). 

Jtidicia^ the, 13; given to the knights, 24; 
diviiicd between them and the nobles, 35 • 
restored to the senators, SO ; transferred 
again to the senate, 143 ; how U‘-ed by 
them, 157 ; restored to the knights, igO. 

Jugurtha, 39 ; his fame as a soldier, ib, ; slays 
his coadjutors in the throne of Kumhira, 
39 . 41 ; visits Rome, 42 ; routs the Roman 
army, ib. ; defeated by Cmcilius Metellu*-, 
44 : retires into the mountains, ib. ; be- 
sieged by iMetellus,4S ; flies into the Gadu- 
lian desert, ; beaten at the battle nf 
Cirtu, 49; taken prisoner and put to dvath 
in Rome, 50- 
Mia^ Lex^ 92 . 94 . 

Julia, wife of Pompeius, 301 ; death of. :..9 

Julian harbour, .‘51d. 

Julii, tw'o of them murdered, IIG. 

Julius, the month, 425. 

Jupiter, temple of, 24. 245. 

Jus Latii, 73. 

Jus Italicum, 74. 


K. 

Knights, their privileges and appointments, 
24, 25. 62 ; excluhively, ro-iiiveivted in the 
judicia, 64. 80, 81. 83 ; great numbers, jtlain 
by order of Sulla, 136 ; their rule in tne 
judicia, 165. 


Iberian slaves in Italy, 3. 

Iberian troops, massi.cn^«of, 12S. 

Iberia, its connection with Iturac. 1,53 ; under 
Scrtorius, 173; revolt in, ?A.; quelled, 175; 
Poinpeius'fl government of, 182; its great 
progress under the Romans, 375 ; invaded 
by Owsar, .383. 

Ilcrda, 3,-3. .*]«4. 

Illyria, war in, 17- 
lliyricum, province of, 154. 

IndvtiumaruB, 306. 308. 
interrex^ I* Flaccus appointed, 139. 

Italiani, sufYbrings of, from their Roman 
officers, 26 ; anccilotes respecting, 27 ; tlieir 
institutions, 73 ; their struggle for Roman 
privileges, 75; expelled from Fregellre 
and from Home, 77. 79; their wish for 
kingly rule, 78 ; their preparations tor hos- 
tlUttes with Rome, 82 ; beaten by Sulla, 
20 ; how afffected by the Lex Julia, 92 ; 
defeated by the Romans in various con- 
tests, 92 et 9eq> \ driven Into the Ap^- 
hines, 94 ; their part in the civil war with 


Labienus, T, Atius, 220, 

Ltabour, servile, how regarded by the Ra- 
mans, 2. 

L#scUus, C., 7 ; called Sapiens, 8. 

Lamponms, 86, 87. 

Lampsacus, atrocities of Verres at, 161. 
Land-tax, 97. 

Laodicca pillaged, 499- 
Larissa, 401, 

Latins, l^w, 73. . 

Latins, the, and their institutions, 72 ; their 
struggle for Roman citizenship, 75 et ieq . ; 
expelled from Rome, 76 ; their plots tor 
murdering the consuls at the ferise, 82. 
Latiuxn, conquest of, 75. 

Law. the Manilian, 205. 

Legion, the Roman, 392. , , 

Lentnlus arrested, 237 ; strangled, 241* 
Lentulus Marcelllnus, 326. 

Leontium depopulated, 162. 

IiepiduB, M. .^radius, elected consul, l#S9; 
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his n‘l)enion, 170 ; Ins iiefoat 171 ; his cikt 
ractor, th . ; liis reibnas, 170 ; his over- 
throw, alH- 

fjt*r»lis, sulMOct to Ilomi*, .71* 
hcjf JuUit^ the, 9t2. 1)1; Hortensia, 14 J ; 
IHuutia-Papirfat 91, Semimmia, l-J. ' 
I fit 17. ti'J. j 

Liberty, ui)ii)tiMli);iblc!ir to tlie Oriuntiils, ;j77. I 
Liciniun law, tho, 7. 

Zjjciniuh Stmio, ajjrrarian law of, 7. 

Xiiieiuius Macer, 177. 

Liutors, the twenty-four, 110- 

X/ipara, IfW. 

i^ivius DrUi^us, M., 29. 

Livius Salmator, 21. 

Luuania, iH7* 91. 

JLuraniiins, 81. 120. 125, 

Lucan, not toe of hU *■* IMiariialta,** 900* 
Liicceius, L., So'O. 

I^ucretius Ol'ella, 128, 

Lucullus, the praetor, connnit.s <!in(n<!(% ni. 
Lucnllus, L. Lieiiiins Ifo. 177 ; a|>j»*nTiteil t«» 
the governiriettt of Cilicia, ‘.Mil ; hi.-i vic- 
tories at C’yzMMift, fA, ; hif. ehara»*t»“r, C'-'-/; 
his groat victory at J'lgranncerta, 
porsudutl Ity Honijieius, his ni.t/fiii- 
licout rutirenu-nt, HUT. 21.J. 

Lucumons, the, of Ktnina^ Ij tonths of the, 

LuKltanian robltOT*, ‘ififl. 

Ly<;u« river, battle of the, 29S, 

Lyons, gulf of, iMWsesaoil by Home, 1,74. 

M. 

Maccabees, the, 2J0. 

Macedonia, province of, l.H. 156. 

Macenas, 508. .511. 517. flJM. 

Mrollus, Spurlua, 12. 

Majcstas, law of, enacted, 145. 

Maneinus, C., 4- 
Mutulian law, the, 2U5. 

Manillus, 21fi, 217. 

Manillas AquiUus, SL 

Manlius Limetanus, C., routed by the Cimhrl 
itmi tlie Teutones, ;17. 

Mnrcellu^ 55. 

Marcius Ilex, 2S1. 

Marius, Calus, 43; his xniUtary eminence, 
iTA.t his fortunate marriage, 44 s defeats the 
Numidians at Zama,45 ; sues for the con- 
sulship, f5 . 1 obtains it, 46; reforms the 
Eoroan armies, 47 : recommences the war 
with Jtigurtha, 48 ; defeats and takes him 
prisoner to Home, 50 ; second time consul, 
51 ; his victories oyer the Teucones in 
Gaul, 55 j and over the Cimbti, 53 ; his en- 
during renown, 50 i he courts the Italians, 
64 ; takes a share in the command against 
them during the Sodid War, 85. 83; he 
asitumes the entire command, 39 ; his sym- 
pathy with the cause of his enemy, 30 c 
renounces the command and retlws to his 
villa, 91; his character and acc^pUsh* 
ments compared with those of Sulla, 89 s 
his jealousy of Sulla, and Its consequences, 
100 et Sffgf. i his flight and romantic ad- 
ventures, 107; returns to Italy, llflj his 
revenge. 11$ et sfq; his death, 113; his 
haughty Jealousy, Idi ; his body torn from 
the tomb and thrown into the Anlo, 133 1 
his statue in the Capitol, 218. 

Manus the younger, 126, 127; defeated at 
hacriportiis, lS8j his death, 131. 


Marlm Mguauu'*, V,. 'M, -‘V. '1* : I, 

M.ttitH Ur.dtib>Uiii'>r 
Marrurini.tii't, tins Si, 

M.ir.n, uiV iiKH''.u‘rr of o, untuft, ou the, 

IVl.ir.i.uiK. tin'. HI. Ht. 

M.ir w W.u‘, S.i. 

Martha, tin* Svn.m nrftplwtov., • 

III lioiui'. llo. VCt, 

M.o SI han't, till*, i!'. 

Ma siita, -VJ nS" 1, .j'-J, S ■, it'i 

MlUtniii.Iirll f • I' i> a .1*, >, 

Ma'inis-a, loii't ol .Wunau.t, -i* , it, 
Maur<*raiiia. .f’s 
MtMiuatus, {* , i"/. 

Mt>StUlllll'. (i.liilU ’, t'., 11, 

MlTi't'U.UU’i, uii'utiiut t4‘, 1 1,.'. 

MiTula, L., t'ojirtUl, 11 J; put, tuilrall* 
117. 


Mi'ssnia, hliMtt.s of, cuf^ ;;4!. ’m'nt lU the. 


Moiolla. wift* of Sulli doiihof, i uh. 

MiVtoHi, ibtf, then' luo.i.qiuij of ib.* » dU'.ul- 

shin, 4‘i, 

Mftflius, OuciiiU', i'\i, hn v itnlurt of ti.u 
war With ,fu;,;urtlia, aipritofurl 

by MauUi, W; suinaiurd NiuuiduHti, lA. 
M**tt‘llus thHor, 2-0, ^ t , 

MofoiliH tlrvticU', I'.f ' Jiix 
Mftt'lliH I).duk.itivu>^, id. 


Mt'rdlus Nt*i*os, 2 If. 

MetHliu lhiH,}il. tn 111. UU hfU IV'i. 1?L 
LA 127, iff. i-'i. l*i, 

MetrUus Mopio. ai4 ;;47. 

MniruiifiliH, toL 

Micips.i, King of Ntiniidiu, f 
Miiotus pliiiuiott'd, b>l. 

51ilo, 31b; hutiishcd, 541; rirallctl, 5H9, 
dtMth of, 415, 

Miivittu bridge, battU* nflht*, 171. 

Miiituriife, its kuttinoHii tn Manus, ilti, 
Miftouian* proinutitory of, 51 ; Maritin’s villa 
at, 91. 

Mithnclrtteg, king of IhmtU't, hH , in«'inici*» the 
thtHtem prsivuices, I/L94 ; lii» tinturi«>, b/1 ; 
his character, Ktd; at war with Knnie.hfl; 
he detents the Hnitmns at the river Am- 
iietiii, ik , ; the aiuiasslmitiun of al' the 
Romans resident ui Asia, *5, ; snlsHuHt hy 
Huila, 122; and iSertorius. 175; hts eva- 
sion of Ihthynia, *.0i ; hla fliKht to Arnie- 
ins, 2112 i attacked by I'otniieius, 297 ; hi« 
death, Sll* ^ 

Mona, isiand of, 309.*^ 

Monarch y, its tendency . 78* 

Money, Its value changed by Flaccus, 120* 
Morblnan. aea-flght o#, 29L 
Motului, 99* 

Motya, |ti2. 

Mitlucha* the, 33* 

Munda, battle of, 429 
Muniotpium, the Homan, 71* 

Hurcus, 514# 

Murena, !*• LIcinius, 202. 2|3* 

Mutina, battle of, 482. 

Mutiny of the 9th legion, 336 | of the tOtb 
legion, 416. 

Mytilene^ siege of, reference to, t86. 


H* 

Naples, 87 $ Its refimel of the etvttiw^Sff 
Narbo,52# jae. 
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S(*ipio, 3J?, 14, Ifi, 

N.iiiiochus,, battlo of, r»17. 

tlio t'liipt'for, reiV’roncn to, 8i52. 

\Vrvji, Hio, ck‘fi*:iU*il hy Csusai', 2SSK 
•Vn'iniioiics roiitorod to the tnroiie of Cappa-> 
li/xfi.i, PJ.t. 

frjMruiritjori of, 537. 
tukuu bv Iau'uIIui, 

Nublo', Konum, i2. !). Ji). IJ), M- 15, IS. GO. 

LM :l\ Ok 47. Gk GO. 7.S, 7a. ii<i- m. m. 
'.•ll. GUO. 41)1. 

h7 IxittJoof, 03; city of, IGl. 

So.liii, I'ity «jf, l;jl. 

Nf>i'luuus, C. .futiius, ilcfoateilbv Sulla, 127 ; 
to Uhixif.s, Ij)*. 

Nmriuii!i.nU*f»Mtt'ii by Ci.V!*>ar, Gol. 
n; 4)\ luiiuuiuii, uuia'su'ci'u ni, iJi3. 

><ov!iju Coiuuui, ills. 

Nmi'itMj S7. 

A'uiij.uitja, 4, 3i5. 

S'.iuiantians, tlic, dofcatotl by Scipio iEmi- 
liutius, IS. 

Kutauiiu, •‘l.S. 

.VumkliaiiN fulistcil in tlir> Social War, S3. I 
“ Nmnitoriji.'s the traitor,” 20. 


O. 

• )al!i, the military, GOl. 

t 5Jfi, 5'J7. oU-U. 

Uiitavinss, C., il5, biJ, 400, 470. 472 ; Auto- 
mu -.’.s charHeh 47S ; .soiKtA the con- 

sul.diip, 4Sj ; liih sticeevses, aUU ; lii-, ariiiv, 
.’ilO ; h# jHjliny, 5J'l ; hi.s popularity, 520; 
Jic di'rJaris u'jr a^».'4i2jsr Autouius 5)5; he 
tli'fcal-.’ him at Aotiinu, 5,J7 ; returns to 
liomf, .73.3; huliilues I5;^ypt, oil, returns 
lu ilouie, .715; Ills titles aiul pverojiatives, 
.'■>17 ; his titlu of rrlneej>K, ^r-j ; lu.s Ui^.'^uisoil 
liiou.trcliy, .5hi; hib title of Au^UitiuSf 551 ; 
ri i;^u, 5.12, 

Oirt.ivius (’;ecina, ai., 11. 21. 

« iriavjU", Cu., 11)7. 

Oji'Ha, Liu'ret.iub, assa.ssinuteil, 14G. 
i)P'i,iirhy, fill ofthe, 5.7.J. 

Dhiiipta, temple il', pluiulerod, 12G. 
Oiflmnieuus, battle of, IG2. 

G'J). 

K )rHli‘lonx, GSl . 

tlpimiun, !i., GO; appoiiitecl consul, G9. 
tlpimiiH Ni*pt*s, <)», 17tf, J77. 

Opi, temple t>f, 4ti0. 
tM'it'um, 0i)>, 
i )rudi'S, ;!G7. 5 JO, rill, 553. 

Ommii lan;<uaj.;o, tlie, Wf, 

mash.u’ire of ibontu chieftains at, 175. 
i}.'iVJltneue, 21U. 


P. 

raeurus ti»o Parthian, fiSSJ. 

Piestum, S7. 

Palestine, GIO. 

Psmsrt, 4Si, 4S2, 483. 

Papltlagoma, 212, 

Pupms, law ot, 210. 

J\tpius Motuius, fii\ 87, 88, fK? 
l^'ameides, deatli di'creeii for, 15. 

Parthiani, the, 203 3/r,3.'H; tfieir defeat of 
the army of Cwis*us, O'A. 

Parties, change in the state of» 131. 


Pelignsans, the, 77. 84. 83. 

Pentapohs, dependent oil Rome, 154. 

Perg:a robbed by Veires, IGl. 

Perpenia, 13. 85; defeated by i^Iotulus, 87 i 
murders his general, Sei tonus, 175. 

Petra, blockade ot^ Oiid. 

Petrems, iiis defeat of C.itilina, 243. 

Pestilence in Rome, 115. 

Phanagoriu, 211. 

Piiarnaces, 211. 412. 

Pharos, 410. 

Pharsalia, battle of, 403, 

Ph.trsaUa,” the, of jLucaii, CGO, 

Phasis, the, GOt). 

Pliilippi, battle of, 5nf, 501. 

Philipinc, Cicero’.s tiivt, 475 ; second, 480. 

Phihppus, treedmim of roinpeiiia, 4u7. 

Philippiis, iVIarcius, 34, Si. ,3Gd. 

Phceuieia reiiuce.i to a Ilom.m province, GIl. 

Phraate.s, king of Parlhia, 20S. 

Phrygia, lui. 10 5. 

Picuutiue.*., the, S4. 

Piceiium, the Italians beaten by the Horn m • 
in, 92. 

Piso, his connection with the conspiracy nt 
Catilma, put to death, 2J4. 

Pisturia, Catihr.a dofeatcil and .slain iie.ir 
243. 

Piracy in the Mediterranean, 178. IU.3. 

Pirates, Cilician, 180. 193 ; Cretan, 195 ; tlm 
chief of the, 511. 

** Plain, the Putrid,” 56. 

Planous, 5GD. 

Plautm-Papirhy ie.r, 04, O.h. 

i’lautiui, lieutenant of aietellus, defealcil, 
114, 

Plebiscita. the, repealed l»y .SuUra, lOii. 

Plutarcli. his life of Marius, iU7 ; rcfercnc.-^ 
to, 149. 

Pollio, 511. 

Polybius on Homan society in hi.s time, GJ7. 

PoinpiodiiH Silo, chief of tlie Mar.sians, 8G. 

*84.86. 90; defeat, and shiys Ciupio, 8'd; 
himself defeated and slain, 94. 

Pompeii, 1)3. 

l^oUiUinui’^, the, extended, 440. 

PouipuianK. humbled by Cassar, 381; they 
reach Africa, 417. 

Ponipeiopolis, 198. 

Pouipeiua Magnus, Cn., 92; obtains a rn- 
uiuph, 93; eufranchiacs the 'I’laiisp.iiliin.* 
'iaula, 97. Ill 114, 115. Ida; is divorced 
from his wife, ih. ; hus parentage, lt!7 ; Id'' 
ciiaracter and conduct, IdS; saluted by tlie 
name of Magnus, hi!? ; iiis triumph and juj- 
pulanty, ib.% his defeat of Leia lu.s, 171; 
his execution of the prueouMil M. Juniu.''- 
Brutus, *5. ; appointed proconsul of Spam, 
171; his balned endeavours to Mibdiu- 
Serforius, tb. ; his victory over the reho. 
Ibenaiib, 17.5; his trophy in the Pyrenees, 
176. 1H2 ; Ids conduct in Spain, 1S2 ; elected 
comml, 188 1 triumphs over the Iberians, 
ib. ; his reforms .as consul, HXJ ; his popu- 
larity, 191; his vanity, 192; his dl-treat- 
incnt of his colleague, ib . ; Ins rtxiuciion of 
the Cilician pirates, 197 ; his conduct to 
Metellua, 198; supi»orted by Cie^ar, 19‘i; 
appointed to the command in Asia.Gbb; de- 
feats Mithridates on the Lycus, 20H ; re- 
duces Armenia, ib . ; conquers the Albani- 

f ns, 809; penetrates tlie country to the 
'liasis,**. ; winters in Amisu-, tb ; crom*^ 
tlie Taurus, ib * ; reduces Syria and Pho?- 
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nicia,2i0i bc9ief;es and trikes Jcrusalom, ^ 
ib . ; penetrates tlie Holy of Holies, ih . ; Ins 
return from the East, 231; his triiimi»h, 
253; Ins tiieninished popularity, 231; his 
marriage with the daughter of Cossar, 
he esiionencos annoyance from Clodius, 
27.3 ; his es:tra ordinary powers to deniami 
supplies of corn, -29fi } clocted consul a se- 
cond time, proconsul in Spam, ;7J|.; 
his magnificent theatre in the Campus 
Martius, /&. ; made sole consul, .‘M J ; assn- 
ciatoii with Motel lua Scipio, rJlT ; he iibsenta 
himself from public business, 343; falls 
sick of fever at NeapoUs, 351 ; enmity lic- 
tweon him and Cresar, 3n*l ;’he Hies from 
iioinc on CJBsar^s approach, 3)11 ; he aban- 
dons Italy, 373; his arrogance, .‘;74; Iiki 
real vieivs, 377; designs oi his party, 37U; 
his armaments in Macedonia, ; ishloek- 
adecl in Petra, SyS; routs faihiir, 4<K), di- 
rects his forces to Macedonia, 4t)l ; defeateil 
at the battle of Phartialia, 4i J4 ; assassinated, 
407 ; his cliaractcr, 403, 41 U 

Pompeius, Cn., the younger, defeated at 
’Mumla, 429 i killed, id. 

Pompeius, Q., sfi, 37- HI ; munlerod, 112. 

Pompeius, .Sextus, 429, 511. 5XJ, 514. 517. 

Poinpuius Strabo, ld7. 

Pmnpclon, ,1.S2. 

Poinponius Atticus,277. 

Pomptine marshes, 410. 

Pontius Tolesinu.s, 111. ; his attempton Rome, 
IJO ; put to death, td. 

Porcia, 503. 

Porcian law, the, 23. 

Pontic War, the, 94, 103. 

Pontus, 101. 

PopiUus exiled, 21. 

Population, Roman, fVightfully diminished 
by the civil wars, 144 ; classes of the, iu 
the provinces, 1.54, 

Postumius, Spurius, 7. 

Postmnius, lieutenant of .Sulla, slain in a 
mutiny, 9.3. 

Pnthinus the ownuch, 407- 4i)9. 

Prrosenteius, 86. 

Pra&neste, 127, 128, 129. 13G. 

Propertius, .308. 

Probcriptionn in Rome, 1.33. 489. 

Proconsuls, their rule, 15G ; the ofHcc of, how 
obtained, 157 ; their extortion and cruelty, 
159 et seq> 

Provinces, the oppression of, by Sulla, 137 ; 
condition of the, 1.53 et seq. ; appointments 
to the commands in the, 155 ; administra- 
tion of the, 157 et seq. 

PtolerasBus Apion, his bequ^t of his kingdom 
to Rome, 51. 

Ptolemmus Aulotes, king of Egypt, 294. 

Ptolemaeus Hathyrus, king of Egypt, 27i. 

Ptolemaeus XII., king of Egypt, 406. 

I'ublicani, the, 24 ; corruptions of, 202v 

Puteoh, its refusal of the uivitas, 97* 

“ Putrid Plain,” the, 5a 


Q- 

Qiwstiones perpetuae, the, 142. 
yuinctiUK, L., 177* 

Ouintilis, the month, 425. 
yuirites, the, 185. 


R 

Rabirius, 220- 

Ueveiiue, tlio, how derived from tlu* pr;?- 
Vinces, 16'). 

Revolt, in IbiTta, 17 J; (juei’ed, oft :e 
Mari.ins a.nl Ualiun.'., i7o. 

Rhasciipohs .500. 

Rhegiutn, iSii. 

Riiudeh taheii t>v 1!l0. 

llomaii'.i, ina:!!ii:i('«‘ii(*t' ni f Me wi'.Ji by, ’ m": 

fatiil tmijun. re* pi ■('tin : ieiviir* {.t;»mr, lA. ; 
severitj’ ol t!ii*ir .i;ieii.’i*t ei ftinrE -. 4; :0-‘ •• 
di.sreg.ird of (Miouieree .tint !; t idif i.id ( t * 
cujKifinii'^, S ; di'le.ifeil ity tOe rtJiJ.n, 
relieved Ijy M.iriti i tnt.il flii* ^OMinr.e ./m; 
Teutruiic iin .'(Ut ,V i. . ! .;■ n. 

their sl.ive.s, »»; tiic ->n i.d W.ir, "iJr* < y , 
80,001) iiia.inaei'ed in A . i In AI r..i.(te'' m 
Poiitii'*. 10 !: ;n'e!t immbt r.> ‘.wt'je oii uv 
pe.stilone** and Mueiie, n.‘i ; pltuidi j* . i 
m.issaere^ nf, IhJ; *''( 0 moiniei'-' pm ri sO,*.' 
and inurdere‘ 1 , I .1 ct .se./. . t ,ie:r ann t“ 
condition under thi; iiMS-il.ir jtui t 

HO; defeated hy "lei t' irut * in AU'UM. i, , 
their fimdiie*'h lor tfn* dnir iott of t 
arena, ITS; deOMted bv tlie P.irthi..’i .. 
:.34; tiiiMr tea leio'y tom tiiii.dn’, 

Roman somidy, eh ir.uder )d‘, > t'l .SiV/. 

Roman vilKl^,’'J. 

Rome, arxnv of, in S})dn, 1 ; her et»iifpie t of 
PUruri.i, id. 1 vaM teNouree. f*?', » ; ht r .iin.v 
reformed I »y .Maim., i/; p!,;e ' 1 ui .i -! de 
of .s»t* ;e under .Mavui'*, tit ; lier In .e*, ai. 1 
dUgraee,, in till* SoiM.il VV.tr, “7 *, sin* ei n ..e. 
tbu insurri'ctinii, 92 rf aw/ ; h> alien mC 
polity, Da; at w.ir with ,>iif hi id.iie ,1. ; ; 
of PimtU’), !>h loi; eomiueied by Sii'{ », 
1(H; thrcMteiied by .VI inn- lUd <hmia, lit. 
entereil by tliein, lii; tuHNai'ti t to t«M> 
city, ! Id : thi e.itened liy pMiPitt 1 I'l li lnn^, 
l.‘Jd; vows of thi' Ilfrurini'i and Siniuite. 
todeinoli-iK her. Id.'; lier papiii ibon tn,'bt- 
fuily diiniuihheil lUiriii]; theett'd w.irx, in. 
extent of her empire Uiidei Stilli, ini 

scarcity of corn, ITd; iier .i td.ileu), 17V ; m- 
surreetioji of Sp.irtaiuH. V,’'s ; ehange u: tiie 
state of jiurties, IMP; CaiiUii.i’h eou‘>|nrai*v, 
22.3 Vi ."#< 7 . ; the t*iry plaeed ui n state id 
siege, 2.32; Pabalw, 2!».i; corruption and 
violeneo, 3. !H ; attitude of put tieai, the 
city deserted liy the eoiihuh, htij) ; tJie 
eastern aiul western portions of the empire, 
875; proceedings on fhe fanrder of O-.ar, 
458; excitement ot the populaec, iJiVj io 'V 
division of the empire, .512. 

UuUus, agruritin law of, 2.»M. 

Kutilius, Piihlius, 8i>; slum, 87. 


S. 

Sabellia, H5. 

Sabine mountains, Roman villas in the, 2, 
Hncrameni^ the, 2i)l, 

Sacrijjorttw, 128. 

Salanum, the, 158. 

Salernum, 87. 

Snlinator, Jdvius, 24. 

Sallust, letters of, 

Salvius the Sicirtau, 61 ; klllod, 62. 

Salyi, the, insurrection of, 91 
Samnites, the, 77. K4. UI. 125. ISU. 
Samnium, mountains of, 96. 

Samesata siege of, 52^i. 
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?‘’;nno‘% tempK* of, Ln. 

S.'irtiiuiii, it.s supplios of grain, 153 ; surron- 
derc'ti to <’il^^ar, 

Wutu^^Fm^^, Apulciua, 64 ; revolt of, fi7 ; his 
wu-t<*htMi death, (iS. 70.01 ; conspiracy of, 
refurt'iire Uty 111). 

S<'a*vo!;i, I*. Mucius;,0. ; cruelty of Fhnbria 
lo, llO; liittrder of, liJ8. 

Sern’dus iiirnintains, IM. 

ScaiiniJJ, M. j1’'niilius, lia; Ills sumptuary law, 
ib. ; Ills address m o.^raping tliu pfnaltios of 
rrea.ion, 4:i ; wounded by u stone, *)3; 
qinc'itor in Syria, .'I'Ji'l 

Scipio .Knnii.mu'i, 1. 7; his succosscs in JTu- 
^uantia, Iti ; his character and death, 17, 1^, 
.so. n. .‘lit 

Sripio .Ainc.'UHis, 4. 

I,. Cornelius, 127.417. 

Sej |ina»>,N. the, 203. 32.H. 
l<‘y. 

Sivu'i*, valley of the, 3R3. 

Seinproni.i,‘.h IM. ijfi. 

Seinpiinna, Lex, 12. Irt, 17; abrogated, 33. 
Senipronii, the. I. 

Senate, ihe, 11. 1,3, 14. W. 30. 4G. 60. 7S. 
SI, SC*. 80. 1o:J. 11*5. 142. 105 170. 173. 230. 

Senate, the, its diflicuities, 21.3; debate in 
th<>, on the puiiisbxneut of Catalina*s ac- 
eoinpllcos, 239. 

Seusiinrs, <;reiit numbers slain by order of 
Sulla, 130. 

SeptumuN, Ills assassination of Pompeius, 407. 
.SeptinuileiUN, 30. 

Sevlorius, 133 129. 166. 172; his refuge 
with tb'i. itfuriaiKs, in Spain, 172 ; his vic- 
tory over the IJonians, in .Mnca, 173; bis 
return to, and bis camp in, Spam, 173; he 
<lrives Mi'tellus into ftaul and lafncsPom- 
peiurt, 17.5; Ids tender feelir f, i'*. ; his 
jiatj^Miere of Iberian cbioftaini., /b . ; a.ssas- 
Mtiated, tfu 
Servile War, 60. 

Serviliu.s Isriurieus, 195. 389. 

Sibyls, liook of the, 63. 

Simly. Ser\ ile nv-urrectuHi in, 61 ; its fidelity 
to ilmuc in the Soid.ii War, HH ; its impor- 
tanee, iri3; surrcmlereti to Caisar, 381; 
war of, M 5. 

Sil.t, forests of, 95. 

Sihuiiis, M. Junius, defeated by the Cimbri 
onil 'I'entoneH, 37 

Slaves, then social ecnh.itirjn, 2, 3; always 
trtreignevs, 3 ; niKurreetion of, 60; liberated, 
.‘ind eubsleil in tin* Socijil War, 87; tun 
^liuusitnd enfranchised by .Sulla, 144. 

Sov‘i,il Will's, k 5. Ill, , 

Soj'u ly .liming the XUmi{iiis,ciiaracter of»33fi 

<7 A<’ 1 /. 

Hob reeoloniseal hv <6Hchni pirates, W3. 
SoloiHUiu, ,vTariUs'.s fann at, 107. 

.‘^opbeite, '.'iJb, 
tSoMgeiie'., 439. 

Sii.,ius, b'Xt* 

Spain p.irtiallvenfranehb’oihf)? ; msurrcctioM 
of, ngmnsf Honte, |31 ; eonnection of, with 
Home, 153 ; under SertonUK, i73. See 
Uieiia, 

Kpartacus, his rebellion, 179; his defeat of a 
ilftaehinent of Homans, tb. ; hfn auocessca, 
i/b, ; his tlefeut and death, 180, 

Btaifne. 87. 93, 

titatdiUM, arentnplire of Cutilina. arrested* 
tfdd ; SI Tangled, 241. 


Suoro river, battle of the, 174. 

Suevi, the, totally routed by Ca?8ar, 2SC. 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius, 48, 49. 90 ; takea the 
command of the Romans in the Social 
War. 91; his victories over the Mar.sians, 
93; compared with M.irlus, 99; becomes 
consul, 100; praetor in Cilicia, 102; ap- 
pointed to the cominaiiii ag^ainst Mithri- 
datos, 104; coinpolleti to fly, 195; returns 
to Rome, and tnuuiplis, jiiG ; repeals the 
piebiscttny ih. ; procot'cls to his command 
in Asia, 112; subdues Mithridates, I2 :j ; 
be returns to Italj*, 121-; bis defeat of the 
consul Norbanus, 127; his liattlo with Pon- 
tius Tolesinus at tbo Cobino Gate, 130 ; his 
complete success over the Italian insur- 
gents, 1,31 ; his apjiearancu and ciiiuiiior ni 
tlie Semite, 132 ; his wholesale proscription*-, 
L"]3 et scq . ; Ims sale of the kingdom of 
Egypt, l.'iS ; appointed' dictator, 130 ; lus 
Jcgihlation, 140 et eeq . ; his notorious pru- 
lligacy, 14^; his abdication, 147; his pru 
vate life, /5. ; his death, 149; Ins monu- 
ment in the Campus Martins, i(\ • main 
object of his policy, 150 ; estimation of ins 
services, 1.01. 

Sulpicius Rufu.s, P., SR. 

.Sulpicius Galba, lOt, 105, ICS. 243. 

Huperstitinn of the Homans, 227. 

Sumptuary laws, .35. 145. 

Sii;ip/ieniWt a, voted for Cajsar. 209. 

Syria reduced to a Uoinau provinci-, vll. 


T. 

Tahivera, S9P. 

Q’arentuin, 28. 

Tarpeian rock, the, 14. lOS. 125 
'reamnii, 88. 9f. 127. 

Teiitonus, the, 5.i ; ilefeated at Aquee Sest jl\ 
5,5. 

Tbai»sus, battl(‘ of, 419. 

Theatre of Pouipcius Magnus, 321. 

'riiala, city of, 47 ; taken by IMetellii.s, ft 
Theodotvis, 467. 

'J’hrace, its connection with Romts 154. 
Thracian slaves in Italy, S. 

'i'horius, Sp., 33. 

'i*ibuUus, .508. 

Tigraiies, king of Armenia, 102. 262; I'e. 
feated by LucuHns, 26,3 ; his tymnny, L’OS ; 
ho submits to Pompeiu's, /5. 

Tigranes, the younger, 268. 

Tigranueerta, battle of, 203. 

Tolcnns river, battle of the, H7. 

“ 'I’olosa, gold of,” the, 63. 

Transalpine Gaul, foundation of the province 
of, ,02. 

'rransiiad.'ino Gauls, the, entrain* hi'^ed, 97. 
^’rua.son, law f>f, unacted liy Sulla, 145. 
'freasurv. the, rifled by Caesar, 

Treaty net ween Octavius and Sextus 
}tcius, 513. 

TrulMiuius, C., 298. 390. 

Tribunate, how altainablc* !>; it.s power in- 
creased, 170; Its powers lestored by IjC- 
pulus, 376; Sulla’s restrictions of, 142 j 
removed, 187. 

Tribunes, their authority and privileges, 10. 
7H, 79 ; expelled ft-nin Rome, 125 ; their 
power limited by Sulla, 142; tlicir flight 
fiom Rome, 359. 

Trinobmites, the, 864. 
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Tnuinviri’te, tho, 259 ; the second^ 48G. 
'J'riumvirfii aiipointeii, l‘i. Id. 

Tullumiiin, tho, 241. 

Tusca, the,*iS. 

Tyrannio, tiio graxninarian, 20S. 


V. 

Umbria, S7. 

Usurj amtmgtho Homans, SS6. 

Ufsa,SS. 417. 

V. 

Valerius Flacrus, 1.17. 

■V’aloiiUh ^laxunus. Ins anecdote of the cru- 
elty ofFunbiia, 119. 

Varms, Q., 8G. 

\’jjno ;J82. 

^'aha^^uln, the, 15S. 

Venoti, the, tlioir defeat and extormiiiatton, 

mn. 

VentidiiKS, 91. 5)£l ; his triumph, 523, 
Vercella*, oS, 

A'ejeiiigeloris, 310— GIG; his rie.ilh, 4C7- 
Venoh, Cams, tpueMor tri Varlio 1211 ; his 
atrueUioi., Uil ; appointed jiiM-tor, 177 $ 
proprmtor of Sicily, IGl •, liLs lu.ilvoi.satioij, 
11 ) 2 ; his iinpiaehment, 1G3 183; his re- 
tiroineiit into uxile, IbD. 


Vesfines, the, .St. 

VettiUi* Scatoi iJl. vS'0, 8". ; wl.kiii in l at h*, 

p.j. 

Villas, Unman ,C. 

Yillius, t'anis, his* horrid IG 

Virgil, 5 oji. 5 l‘J. 

Volutorra, cily of, MI, 


\V, 

** Wars of r.nlaiiJ,** Cu-t .u’f, j.rn^. cf".! iw-ri-a* 
poem mt tho. Mih 

"War, the .Suei.d or M.ir le, ‘“.7 ; t!:t* i't r ii.^h 

111 

War, tho ; erm.d ei\ il, .‘M . Mir! : !',.f 
Id;); StMviu Id; I j. ll;. 

Wniiit'ii, then pn ifiMii an. m.M' Ih'i'; ' s, 

2Cli ; tlieir ignuranee i'e:',ar h-.i .* .i Viiii.n,, 

|j». 

X. 

«* Xerxes in the toga,** ChT. 


55. 

Zatnn, bill tie t»r. 47. 

! Zeugma, bridge at, dt^ntiovtih 
[ ZiiJMituiiu, G'’ . 
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Lecky*s History of England in the Eighteenth Century. VoIk. 1 2, 17tu»™1700, 

8vo. 3fi#. Vols. S & 4, 1760-1784, Svo. 30#. 

— History of European Morals. 2 vols. crown 8vo, ICa. 

— — — Rationalism in Burox)e. 2 vols. crown Hvo, 16#, 

— leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Longman’s Lectures on the History of England. 8vo. 16#. 

— life and Times of Edward III. 2 vols. Hvo. 28#. 

Macaulay’s Complete Works. Library Edition. 8 vols, 8vo. £5. 6#. 

— Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. crown 8vc,>. JC4, 30#. 

— History of England : — 

Student’s Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 12#. I Cabinet Edition. H v<dH, Ttfwt hvo. 4M#, 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 16#. | Library Edition. 5 vola 8vo. £4, 

Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, with Lays of Ancient Bonte In One 
Volume 

Authorised Edition. Cr. 8vo. is, Od, i Popular Edition. Cr. 8vr>. 2#, r., 
or 8#. 6d. gilt edges. | 

Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays : — 

Student’s Edition. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 6#. I Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. poHt8vo, 2ii, 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. or. 8vo. 8#. \ Library Edition. 8 vols. 8 vo. 36#, 
Macaulay’s Speeches corrected by Himself, Crown 3vo. 8#, 6d. 

Malmesbury ’a (ISarl of) Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. Crown 8vo. 7#, $d. 

Maxwell’s (Sir W. S.) Don John of Austria. Library Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42#, 

May’s Constitutional History of England, 1760-1870. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 18#, 

— Democracy in Europe. 2 vols, Svo, 82#. 

Meiivale’s Pall of the Roman Republic. 12mo. 7#. 6d, 

— General History of Rome, b.o, 768-a.iii. 476. Crown 8vo. 7s, 8d. 

— History of the Romans under the Empire. 8 vols^, poi|t 48#. 
Helaon’s (Lord) Letters and Despatches, Edited by J. K, Laughton. 8vo. 3 6#, 
Pears’ The Pall of Constantinople. 8vo. 16#, 

IBeeholtttt’s Oxfofpd Reformers— Oolet, Erasmus, 8s More. 8vo. 14#. 

Short’s History of the Church of England* cirown 8vo. 7#, 6<1 
Smith’s Oaaijhiige and the Oiurthagin^^ Crown 8vo. 10#, 6d. 

Taylor’s Manual of the History of India. Crown 8vo. 7#. 8d. 

Walpole’s History of England^lSl W841. S vols, 8vo. £2. 14#, 

WyUe’s History of England xmdee Henry IV. Vol. 1, crown $vo, 10#. $d, 

BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 

Armstrong’s (E. J .) Life and Letters. Edited by G, P. Armstrong, Fcp, Svo, 7#«6d, 
Baoon’s Life and Letters, by Speddlng. 7 vols, Svo. £4. 4#. 

Bagehot’s Biographical Studies, 1 voL Svo. 12#. 


London : LONGMANS, GBEEK, & CO. 
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Carlyle’s Lilo, by J. A. Fronde. Vols. 1 & 2, 1798-1835, 8to. 32). Vols. 3 & 4. 

I 1834-1881, 8vo. 32^. 

j — (Mrs.) Letters and Memoriale, 3 toIs. 8vo. 36jf, 

I De Witt (John), Life of* by A. C. Pontalis. Translated, 2 vols. Svo. 36#. 

English Worthies. Edited by Andrew Lang. Crown Svo. 2s. 6J. each. 

I Charles Darwin, Dy G-rant Allen. | Marlborough. By G eorge Saintsbury. 

: Shaftesbury (The First Earl). By H. D. TraiU. 

i Admiral Blake, By David Hiuniey. 

; Fox (Charles James). The Early History. By Sir a. 0. Trevelyan, Barfc. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

I U-rimstou's (Hon, E.) Life, by F. Gf-ale. Crown Svo. 10#. 6d, 

Hamilton’s (Sir W. E.) Life, by Graves. Vols. 1 and 2, Svo. 15#, each. 

; Havelock's Life, by Marshman. Crown Svo. 3#. 6<f. 

I Hullah’s (John) Life. By his Wife. Crowm Svo. 6#. 

i Macaulay’s (Lord) Life and Letters, By his Nephew, Sir G, O. Trevelyan* Bart., 

! M.F, Popular Edition, 1 vol, crown Svo, 6#. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 
I Svo. 12#, labraiy Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 36#. 

IVreiulelssohn’s Letters. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. cr, Svo, 5#. each. 

' Mill (James) Bitjgrjiphy of, by Prof, Bain. Crown Svo. 5s. 
j — (John Stuart) Eecollections of, by Prof. Bain. Orovm Svo. 2s. 6d. 
j — — Autobiography. Svo. 7s. Gd. 1 

MoKlcy’s EeminJaceuces of Oriel College. 2 vols, crown Svo. 18#, j 

, — — — Towns, Villages, and Schools. 2 vols. cr. Svo, 18#. ) 

! MUllcr’B (Max) Biographical Essays. Crown Svo., 7#, 6d. ( 

Now^lian’s Apologia pro Vitfi. Sud. Crown Svo. 6#. 

PaRolini’s (Count) Memoir, by his Son. Svo. 16#, i 

Pasteur (Louis) His Life aud Labours. Crown Svo. 7#, Sd, 

Shake.spcare’s Life (Outlines of), by Halliwell-PhilUpps. 2 vols, royal Svo. 10#. 6d. 
Southey’s. Correspondence with Caroline Bowles. Svo. 14#. 

Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. Crown Svo. 7#. 6d, 
j Taylor’s (Sir Henry) Autobiography. 2 vols. Svo. 32#. 
j Telfor’s The Strange Career of the Chevalier D’Eoa do Beaumont. Svo. 12#. 

1 Wellington’s Life, by Qleig. Crown Svo. 6#. 

i MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, FINANCE, ScO. 

i Amos’s View of the Science of Jurisprudence. Svo. 18#. 

I — Primer of the English Constitution. Crown Svo, 6s, 

; Bacon’s PHsays, with Annotations by Whately. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

— Worlds, ojited by Spedding. 7 vols, Svo. 73#. 6d. 

Bugchot’s Economic Studies, edited by Hutton. Svo, 10#, 6d, 

The Postulates of English Political Economy. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. 
Bain’s Irfighs, Dnluctivc anil Inductive. Crown 8vo. 10#. 6d, 

Pa ivv 1. Deduction, 4#. | Pab-t II. Induction, 6#, 6d. 

— Mental twui Moral Science. Crown Svo. 10#. Gd, 

— The SciiHcs and the Intellect. Svo. 15#. 

«« The Emotions and the Will. Svo, 16#, 

Practical Es.'^ays. Crown Svo. 4#. Gd, 

Bueklo’A 1 1 i . T.) M isoellaneous and Pimthumoua Works. 2 vols. crown Svo. 21#. 
('nr/.ier’H CiviUzutiou and Progress. Svo. 14#, 

Crump’s A Short Enquiry into the Formation of English PoUticia Opinion* 
Svo, 7#. (W. 

Dowfira A Hiatory of Taxation and Taxes in England. 4 vols, Svo. 48#, 

London : L()Ni>MiU^«r^iliKKN, fe CO. 
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Green’s (Thomas Hill) Works, (3 vula.) VoU. 1 2, PhLlo;*oi>hicul W»)rk .. Ss’o. 

16#, each. 

Hume’s Essays, edited l3y Gi*eon & Grose. 2 vols. Svo. 2S,v. 

— " Treatise of Human Nature, od it> d I ly 0 reel i f I ro . e, il vt *! <. s vo, 2-8#. 

Lang’s Custom and Myth : Studies of Early Usaire aial C* ^ t^vu S vo. 7.i, 6t/, 

Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philosoi>hy. S'i'o. J*.'#, r*//. 

Lewes’s History of Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vt>. 32#. 

Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation, 8vo. 18.s*, 

Macleod’s Principles of Ecoiionih*.itl PIiila.^ophy, In 2 v(/ V’oi. l. S%m. i,*;#. 
Vol. 2, Part 1, 12s, 

— The Elements of Econonih'S. (2 voK^ Vol, 1, cr. 7v. n./. \ n!. 
Part J. cr. Svo. 7s, fid, 

— The Elements of Baukini.if. Crown 8vo. 

— The Theoiy and Practice of Bankinj^. 1, Svo, 12’*. : t,., 

— Elements of Political Economy, 8vo. pj#, 

— Economics for Hegiuner-?. 8vo. 2#. «f/. 

— Lectures on Credit and Bankiiif'^ 8vo, 

Mill’s (James) Analysis of the PUeiiomciia uf t!ic 1 1 uhi!i ji M litd. 2 v« »: . H‘,m t. 26?, 
Mill (John Stuart) on lieprcsuntativc Covcrnmeiii, Urown Sv'<i. X’.u 

— — on Liberty, Crown 8vo. 1#. tu, 

— — Essays on Unsettled Qtio.stiouH of Political Kcoimmv, Hvo, 

(is. Cd. 

— Examination of iramilton’s Pbilo.sophy, 8v,>, 16 #. 

— — Logic, 2 volB. 8vo. 2.'5#. People’, j Edition, I vol. or. 8 vn, fn, 

— — Principles of Political Economy, 2 vuls. 8vo. bU#, Pcn.de’s 

Edition, I vol. crown 8vi>. r>#, 

— — Subjection of Women. Crown Hvo. 6#. 

— Utilitarianism, 8vo. li#. 

— — Three Essays on Koligion, iic. Bvo. 5.i. 

Miller’s (Mrs. Eenwick) Keodings in Social Economy,' Crown 8vo. 2#. 

MulhaJI’s History of Prices since 1850. (Jrtmn «vo, 6#, 

Sandars’s Institutes of Justinian, with English Notes, 8vo. 18#. 

Seebohm’s English Yillago Community. 8vo. 16#. 

Bully’s Outlines of Psychology. 8vo. 12#. 6d. 

— Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology, Crown 8vo. 6». «</, 

Swinburne’s Picture Logic. Post 8vo. Ss, 

Thompson’s A System of Psychology, 2 vols. 8vo, 36t. 

Thomson’s OutUne of Necessary Laws of Thought. Ci own 8 vT>, 0/! 

Twias’s Law of Nations In Time of War, 8vo. 21#. 

— ' — In Time of Peace. 8vo. 15#, 

Webb*s The YeU of Isis, 8ro. 10#, 6d, 

Wbately’s Elements of Logic. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d« 

— — — Hhetorio. Crown Svo. 4s. 8<J, 

Wylie’s Labour, Leisure, and Luxury, Crown 8vo. 6#, 

Zeller’s History of Eoleotioism iiTGreefc Philoaophy. Crown Svo. 10#. ddf, 

— • Plato and the Older Academy. Crown Svo, 18#, 

— Pre-Socratlo Schools, a vols. crown Svo, 30#, 

— * Socrates and the Socratio Schools. Crown Svo, 10#. 6d, 

— Stoics, Bpicureana, and Sceptics, Crowu Svo. 16#. 

— Outlines of the History of Greek Philoeophy. Crown Svo. 10#, «<#. 

London : LOK0MANS, GKBEN, & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

A. K. H. B., Tlic Essays and Contribiitions of. Crown 8vo. 

Autumn Holiuays of a Country Barsou. 3^. Gd, 

Chant?ed Aspects of Unchanged Truths, 35 . Cd. 

Common-Place Philosopher in Town and Country. 35. 6d, 

Critical E«saya of a Country Parson. 35 . 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. Ss. 6tf, 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, $ 5 . 6ti, each 
landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. 35 . 6d. 

Leisure Honrs in Town. 35. Gd» Lessons of Middle Age. 35. Gd, 

Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. Two Series. 35, Cif, i 
Present-day Thoughts. 35, 6d. teach. i 

Recreations of a Countiy Parson. Three Series. 85 , Gd, each. I 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. 3.9. 6d. ; 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. 35. 6d, 
Armstrong’s (Ed. J.) Essays ami Sketches. Pep. 8vo. 55. 

ArnoUl’s (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. 8vo. 75 . Cd. 

Bagehot’a Literary Studies, edited by Hutton. 2 vols, 8vo, 285, 

Beaconsiield (Lord), The Wit and Wisdom of. <3ro\vu Svo. Is. boards ; I 5 . Gd. cl. 

— (The) Birthday Book. iSmo. 25. 6d. cloth ; 45. Gd. bound, 
j Evans’s Bronze Implements of Great Britain. Svo. 255. 

Farrar’s Language and Languages. Crown Svo. 65. 

French’s Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England. CrowTi Svo. IO 5 . 6d. 

Froudo’s Short Studies on Great Subjects. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 245. 

Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. Svo. O 5 , Gd. 

Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols. Svo. 215. I vol. crown Svo. 45. Gd. 

— .Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. Crown Svo. 65 . [ 

— Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Borne, &c. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols, croivn Svo. 245, 

— Writings, Selections from. Crown Svo. 65 . 

Mllller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols. crown Svo. I 65 . 

— — • Lectures on India. Svo. 125 . fid. 

Smith (Sydney ) The Wit and Wisdom of. Crown Svo. I5. boards ; I 5 . Gd. cloth. 
Wilkinson’s The Friendly Society Movement. Crown Svo. 25. Gd, 


ASTRONOMY. 

HcrschcTs Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown Svo. 125. 

Heison’s Work on the Moon. Medium Svo. 315. Gd. 

Proctor’s Larger Star Atlas. Folio, 11*5. or Maps only, 125. fid. 

— New Star Atlas, Crown Svo. &a. 

— Liglit Seience for Leisure Hours. 3 Series. Crown Svo, 65. each, 
— Tlifi Moon, Crown Svo. IO5. 6 d. . 

— Other Worlds than Ours. Crown Svo, 5s, 

— The Sun. Crown Svo. 145. 

S^diw of Venus-Transits. Svo, 5s, 

Crl IS Around Us. Crown Svo. 5s, 

ITnl verse of Stars. Svo, IO5. fid. 

Wohb’s Celestial Oljjeots for Common Telescopes, Crown Svo. Qs, 

— The £5nn and his Pheiiomona. Fcp. Svo. I 5 . 


THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 

Edited by Bichard A. Proctor, 


How to Play Whist. Crown Svo, 5s, 
Home Whist. Ifimo. I 5 , 

The Borderland of Science. Or. Svo. 85. 
Nature Studies. Crown Svo. 65. 

TjOimire Readings. Crown Svo. fi5. 

The Stars In their Seasons. Imp. Svo. B5, 
Myths anti Marvels of Astronomy. 
Crown Svo. 05. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. Svo. 65. 
StarTrimer. Crown 4to. 25. fid. 

The Seasons Pictured. Demy 4to. 5s, 
Strength and Happiness. Or. 8vo. 5s, 
Bough Ways made Smooth. Or. Svo. 55. 
The Expanse of Heaven, Or. Svo. 5s, 
Our Place among Infinities. Cr, Svo. 5s, 


London : LONGMANS, GBEBN, & CO. 
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cIassical languages and literature. 

-ffischylus, The Eumenides of. lest, with Motricnl Tnin4atuyji, by 

J. E. Eavies. Svo. 7 a\ 

Ariatophancs" The Acharriiaos, translated by H. V. Tyrrt'll. Crnwri Svo. ‘Ja. i),h 
Aristotle’s The Bchics, Text and !IS^otes, by Sir Alox, CJ runt, iiart. ti v</' Svo. 

— The Nicomacliean Ethics, translated l>y crown Svo, 7.'#. (}*/. 

— The Politics, Books X. III. IT. fVII.) with Tr.m-hition, At*. 

Bollaud and Lung, drown Svu. Ts. tld. 

Becker’s CftctricJes and OaVus, by MetctiUe. Post 8vo, 7s, o.ioh, 

Cicero’s Correspondence, Text and Kute.s, ?>y Jt. Y. Tyrn'll. VuP. I A: i.*, 

128. each. 

Homer’s Iliad, Homometrically toinslatod l»y Cayley. Svo, 1‘2a, (id, 

— — Greek Text, with Verse Tran.-lution, by W. 0. ClriM ii, VoL 1, 
Books I.-SII. Crown Svo. «.¥. 

Mahafbr’s Classical G-reek Literature. Ci'own Svo. Vol, 1, Tla* Povt % Ts. it<L 
Vol. 2, The Prose Writers, Is. iid. 

Plato’s Parmenides, with Note.*, &c- by J. Maguirt*. Svo. 7s. i’nt. 

Sophocles’ Tragcedia" Suiwrstitvs, by LiiiwomL Svo. Ids. 

Virgil’s Works, Latin Text, withOoxnmcntiirj% by Kvnnvdy. ( rown hva. H).<. K /. 

— iEneid, translated into Eiigliah Terse, by Cunlngbni, < 'nnvn Hvt». Jb. 

by \V.,J. Thornhill. Cr. Svu. 7s.C A 1 

— Poems, — — — Prose, by i’oningi on. ('town wro. Va. 

Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by P, kC. yonnghnsbnnd. Crown Hvo. <;>/, 

— The Trojan War, — — Fop. Kvo. 2.v. 

— The Wanderings of triysses, — CVrfwn Hvo, il.fr.W. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, Sc GARDENING. 

Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees, Crown Svo. WcKwl<*ntH, rr.i. 

Becaisne and Le Haont’s General System of Botany. ^ Iiupcrhd Svo* Shb C»?. 
Dixon’s Bnral Bird Life. Crown 8vo. lUmstrations, sJ. 

Hartwlg’s Aerial World, Svo, IOj. 6dr, 

— Polar World, Svo. 10.f. 6d. 

— Sea and its Living Wonders. Svo. 10.». Gd. 

— Subterranean World, Svo. 10* Bd. 

— Tropical World, Svo. 10* 6cf. 

Ltndley’s Treasury of Botony. Fop. Svo. G* 

Loudon’s Encyolopsedia of Gardening. Svo. 21s, 

— — Plants. Svo. 42* 

Blveirs’s Orchard House, Crown Svo. 5* 

•— Bose Amateur’s Guide. Fop* Svo. 4#. 6d. 

Miniature Fruit Garden. Fcp. Svo, 4* 

Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown Svo. 

Wood’s Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. Svo. 10#. 6d, 

— Common British Insects. Crown Svo. 8#. 6d. 

— Homes Without Hands, Svo. 10#. 6d. 

— Insects Abroad, Svo. 10#. Cd. 

— Horse and Man. Svo, 14#. 

— Insects at Home, With 700 Illustrations. Svo. 10#. 

•— Out of Doors. Crown Svo. «#. 

■— Petland Bevisifced, Crown Svo. 7#. 6d, 

•— Strange Dwellings, Crown Svo. 5s. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 

London: LONGMANS, GEHEN, & CO, ; 
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THE FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


i 

i 

i 

i 

[ 


Dresser’s Arts and Art Manufactiires of Japan, Square crown 8vo, 31#, 6<f, 
Bastlake’s Houscliold Taste in Piimiture, Slc. Square crown Sto. 14j. 

Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square 8vo, 

Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21#. 

— — — Monastic Orders 1 vol. 21#. 

— — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vola. 31#. 6d. 

— — — ■ Saviour. Completed by Lady Easclake. 2 vols. 42#, 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by Scharf. Fcp. 4to. 10#. 6d. 

The same, with Ivf'y and the Armada, illustrated by Weguelin. Grown 8vo. 3#. 6<f. 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh, illustrated by TennieL Square crown Svo. 10#. 6i?, 

Kew Testament (The) illustrated with Woodcuts after Paintings by the Early 
Masters. 4to. 21#. cloth, or 42#. morocco. 

Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. With 280 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, Square crown Svo. 31#. 6d. 


! 
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CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, 8c GENERAL SCIENCE, 


Amott’s Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown Svo. 12#. 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine, CrowTi Svo. 7#. 6d. 

— Bscamploa of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70#. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fcp. Svo. 0#. 

^ Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fcp. Svo. 6#. 

— Treatise on the Steam Engine, 4to. 42#. 

Buokton’s Our Dwellings, Healthy and Unhealthy. Crown Svo. 3#. 6d, 
Orookeb’s Select Methods in Chemical Analysis. Svo. 24#. 

Gulley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy, Svo. 16#. 

Fairbaim’s Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols. crown Svo. 31#. 6d. 

— Mills and MiUwork, 1 vol. Svo. 25#. 

Gaiixot’a Elementary Treatise on Physics, hy Atkinson. Large crown Svb. 15#. 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown Svo. 7#. 6d, 

Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. Svo. 15#, 

Hanghton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. Svo. 15#. 

Helmholtz on the Sensations of Tone. Boyal Svo. 28«. 

Holmholtz's Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 vols, crown Svo. 7#, 6d!. each. 
Hudson and^Gosse’s The Botlfera or ‘Wheel Animalcules.’ With 30 Coloured 
Plates, 6 parts. 4to. 10#. 6d. each. 

Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music, Svo. 8#. Sd. 

— Transition Period of Musical History. Svo. 10*. 6d. i 

Jaokson’s Aid to Engineering Solution. Royal Svo. 21#. 

Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Pep, Svo. 2#. 

Herl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Rbhrig. 3 vols. Svo. £4, 19#. 

Holbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Crown Svo. 7#. ^ 

Idoyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. Svo, 10s. Sd, 

Haofdister’s Zoology and Morphology of Yertebrate Animals. Svo. 10#. 6d, 
Maof arren’s Lectures on Harmony. Svo. 1 2#. 


London: LONGMANS, GBEEN, & CO, 
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Miller’s Ilfi’sments of Cliemistry» Theoretical aiul ‘Practical. II volft. S\^o. I’urt J. 
Chemical Physics, 16a. Part IX. Inorganic Clienjiatry, 24a. I’art 1 11. ( nvifnic 
Chemistry, price aia. 6<?. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying. 8vo. 53 a. C<1, 

Morthoott’s lathes and Turning, 8vo. 18a. 

Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Pliysiology of the Vertchnvtt* Animals, i 
3 vols. 8vo. 73a. 6d. 

Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Square crown Bvo. 21a. 

Beynolds’s Bicperimcntai Chemistry, Pcii. Bvo. Part 1. la, fi/f. Part II. 2a, 6tl, 
Part III. 3a. 6d, 

Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis. 8vo. 31a. G<f. 

Bennett’s Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. 8vo. 21a, 

Saaaith’s Air and Rain. 8vo. 24a, 

Stoney’s The Theory of the Stresses on Girders, <5:e. Royal 8vn. fJ6a, 

Swinton’s Electric Lighting : Its Principles and Practice. Crown 8vo, Ra. 

Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Pep. 8vo, la. 

Tyndall’s Paraday as a Discoverer. Crown 8vo. 3a. 

— Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6ff. 

— Fragments of Science. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16a. 

— Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown Bvo. 32a. 

— Lectures on Light delivered in America, Crown 8vo. i>a. 

— Lessons on Electricity, Crown 8vo. 2a, €d, 

— Notes on Electrical Phenomena, Crown 8vo, la. mowcnI, la, 6*d. cloth, 

— . Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo, la. BCWfd, 1^* cloth. 

— Sounds with Frontispiece and 203 ‘Woodcuts. Crf*wn 8vo, 10a, OdT 
‘Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols. medium 8vo, Jtl/l. 2a, 

Wilson’s Manual of Health-Science. Crown 8vo. 2a. Gd. 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Amolfl’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5a. each. 

Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown Bvo. 6a. 

Browne’s (Bishop) Expositiozi of the 39 Articles. Svo. 16a. 

Bnllinger’s Critical Lexicon and Concordanc'o to the English nnd Greek New 
Testament. Royal 8vo. 15a. 

Oolenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Oondez’s Handbook of the Bible, ,Po«b 8vo. 7a, 6d. 

Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul 

Library Edition, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 v<>l». «iaimre crown 
8vo. 21a, 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 lUnstrations and Haps, 

1 vol. crown Svo. 7a, 6d. 

Ooxfs (Homersham) The First Century of Christianity. 8vo. 12a. 

Davidson’s Introduction to the Study of the New Testament 2 vols* Sfo. 30#, 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah* 2 vols. Svo. 24a« 

— Prophecy and History In relation to the Messiah, Svo, 12#, 

Commentary on St, Paul’s Epistles. Svo. Galatians, Si. 

6d* Pastor^ Epistles, lOa, Sd* Philippians, Oolomians apd 
ed, Thes8alonlan% 7a. 60, 

— Lectures on the Life of our Lord, Svo. 12a. 

Iwald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by SoHy, Svo. 12a. 6d. 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter A Smith, Vote, 1-7, Svo, 

Iiondon: LOGMANS, GBEEN, & 00, 


BDioott’s (Bishop) 
Ej^esians, Sa, ( 
Philemon, lOa, 
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Hobart’s MeOical Langnage of St. Luke. 8vo. 16^, 

Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fcp. 8 to. 2^, 6d. 

Jitkes’s Hew Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— Second Death and the Bestitution of all Things. Crown 8 to. 3s. Cd. 

— Types of Q-enesis. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

— The Mystery of the Kingdom. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

Lenormant’s Hew Translation of the Book of G-ei^esis. Translated into English. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Lyra G-ennanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Pep. 8vo, 5s. 
Macdonald’s (G.) Unspoken Sermons. Two Series, Crown Svo. €d, each, 

— The Miracles of our Lord. Crown Svo. 3^. 6af. 

Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Martineau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown Svo. 4 a 6d, 32mo, ls» 6d, 

— Sermons, Honrs of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols, 7 a 0<?. each. 
MonselPs Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Pep. Svo. 5 a 18mo, 2 a 
M uller’s (Max) Origin and Growth of Beligion. Crown Svo. 7s. Gd, 

— — Science of Beligion. Crown Svo. 7a 6d, 

Hewman’s Apologia pro Titd, Sua. Crown Svo. 6a 

— The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated. Crown Svo. 7s, 

— Historical Sketches. 3 vols. crown Svo, 65 , each. 

— - Discussions and Arguments on Various Siibjects. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

— An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown Svo, 6s, 
Certain Difficulties Pelt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching Con- 
sidered. Vol. 1, crown Svo. 7a 6 A Vol. 2, crown Svo. §s. 6d, 
The Via Jledia of the Anglican Church, Illustrated in Lectures, &c. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 65 . each 

— Essays, Critical and Historical. 2 vols, crown Svo. ISa 
— Essays on Biblical and on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Crown Svo. 6a 
— An Easay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. 7s. 6d. 

Overton’s Life in the English Church (1660-1714). Svo. 14s, 

Bogers’s Eclipse of Faith. Pep. Svo, 5a 

— Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. Fcp, Svo. 3a 6d, 

Sewell’s (Miss) Night Lessons from Scripture. 32mo. 3s. Gd. 

— — Passing Thoughts on Beligion^ Fop. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

— — Preparation for the Holy Communion. 82mo. 3a 
Smith’s Voyage ig,nd Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown Svo, 7 a 6<f. 

Supernatural Beligion. Complete Edition. 8 vols. Svo. SCa 

Taylor’s (Jeremy) Entire “Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by the 
Bov. 0. P. Eden. 10 vols. Svo. E5. 6 a 

1 Trdloch’s Movements of Beligious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century, Crown Svo. 10a Gd. 


TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, SeC, 

Aldridge’s Bench Notes in Kansas, Golorada, &o. Crown Svo. 6 a 
A lpine Club (The) Map of Switzerland. In Four Sheets. 42a 
Baker’s Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown Svo. 5a 

— Blfie and Hound in Ceylon. Crown Svo. 6a • 

Ball’s Alnine Guide, 8 vols. post Svo. with Maps and Illustrations :““I. Western 
Alps, 6s. 6d. II. Central Alps, 7a Gd, HI, Eastern Alps, 10a 6d. 

Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, lA 


( 
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General Lists of Works, 


Bent’s Th0 Cyclades, or Life among the Insalm* Greeks. Crown Sv o. 12, t. 
Brasaey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown ilvo. 7,t. 

— Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Crown 8vo. 7.s. OfL Scliool I'ldit.ion, 

fcp. Syo. 2a, Popular Edition, 4to. fid, 

— In the Trades, the Tropics, and the ‘Roaring Forti* H liJitii do 

Luxe, 8vo, X3. 13a. fid. Library Eilition, Svo. 2 1 ^ . 

Crawford’s Across the Pampas and the Andes, CrowTi Svo. 7a. fid. 

Dent’s Above the Snow Line, Crown Svo. 7». fid. 

Fronde’s Oceana ; or, England and her Colonies. Crown Hvo, 2 .. board - ; 2.». »id, 
cloth. 

Hassall’s San Remo Climatically consid(;red. Crown Svo. 5,t, 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown Svo, 7.?, Cd. 

Maritime Alps (The) and their Sealioard. By the Author of ‘ Svo. 21.t, 

Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Crown Svo. llluidrutions, fi.*. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 

Beaconsftcld’s (The Earl ofj Novels and Tales. Hugh**ndi*tJ Mditioii, wUb S! 
Portraits on Steel and 1 1 Vignettes on Wood. 1 1 vols. cvtnvu Hvo. £2. ‘i«. 
Cheap Edition, 11 vols, crown Svo. l.t. each, hoards ; Lf.fid.cjvh, cloth. 
Lothalr. | Gontariui Fhuuing, 

Sybil. 1 Alroy, IxloJi, Sue. 

Ooningsby, ! The VtHing Duke, 

Tancred, Vivian Urey, 

Vonetia. Budytiiioa, 

Henrietta Temide, I 

Black Poodle (The) and other Tales. By the Author of ‘ Vico Ver^a,’ Cr, Svo. fit. 
Brahoume’s (Lord) Friends and Foes from i-’nlryland. Crown Hvo. 6jf, ^ 
Harte (Bret) On the Frontier, Thxije Stories. Ifimo. l*t. 

— — By Shore and Sedgo. Tliree Stories. Ifimo. U, 

In the Olden Time. By the Author of ‘ Madcniolsollo Mod,* Crown Svo. fi,i. 
MelvlUe’s (Whyte) Novels. 8 vols. fcp, Svo. U, each, boards ; It. fid. outdi* clotti . 
Digby Grand, Good fhr N(»thlng, 

General Bounce. ' Ifolmby HniiKo. 

Kate Coventry. , The Interpreter. 

The Gladiators. i The Queen’s Marins, 

The Modem NoveHst’s library. Crow’n Svo. price 2jt, eac‘h, boards^ or 2^* (id. 
each, cloth. 


By Bret Harte, 

In the Oarqulnez Woods. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Trusty the Story of a Lady 
end her Lover. 

By James Payn. 

Thicker than Water, 


By Various Writers. 

The Atelier du Lys. 
Atherstone Priory. 

The Burgomaster’s IJimtly. 
Blsa and her Vulture. 
Mademoiselle Mori. 

Tine Six Sisters of the Valleys. 
Unawares. 


Oliphant’s (Mrs.) Madam. Crown Svo. 8t, fid# 

Payn’s (James) The Luck of the Damills, Crown Svo. S#. 

Reader’s Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead, Crown Svo, fis. 

Sewell’s (Miss) Stories and Tate Crown Svo. Is, each, boards ; li, firf. clotf» ; 
2s. 6d, cloth extra, gUt edges. 


Amy Herbert* Oleve Hall. 
The Earl’s Daughter. 
Experience of Life. 
Qertamde, Ivors, 


A Glimpse of the World, 
Katharine Ashton, 

Laneton Parsonage. 

Margaret Perclval, ITrsala. 


I 

I 


i 

i 
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General Lists of Works. 11 ‘ 


Stevonaou’s (R. L.) The Dynamiter. Fep. 8vo. 1,?. sewed ; 1 j. 6J. clot^j. 

— Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Kr. Hyde. Pep. Svo. l 5 . 
sewed ; 1^. 6d, cloth. 

Sturgis* My Prieud and I. Crown Syo. 5s» 

Trolh>pe’s (Anthony) Hovels. Pep, Svo. U each, board:? ; U. GJ. cloth. 

The Warden | Barchester Towers, 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Armstrong’s (Ed. J.) Poetical Works. Pep. Svo. 5s. 
— (G. P.) Poetical Works : — 


Poems, Lyrical and Draxuatic. Pep. 
Svo. Gs. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Pep. Svo. Gs. 
A Garland from Greece. Pop. Svo.9.s*. 


Bailey’s Fc^tua, a Poem. Crown Svo. 12^. 6d. 


King Saul. Pep. Svo. 5,9. 

King David. Pep. Svo- Gs. 

King Solomon. Pep. Svo. Gs. 
Stories of Wicklow. Pep. Svo. 


Bowen's Harrow Songs and other Yerses. Pep. Svo. Qjs, CfL ; or printed on 
hanjl-made paper, 5s. 

Bowdler’s Pamily Shakespeare. Medium Svo. 14s. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 21 j« 

Daute'a Divine Comedy, translated by Janies Innes Mincbin. Crown Svo. 15i. 
Goethe’s Paust, translated by Birds. Large crown Svo. 125. 6d. 

— — translated by Webb. Svo. 125. Cd. 

— edited by Selss. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Ingelow’s Poems. Vols, 1 and 2, fcp. Svo. 12«, Vol. 3 fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. Illustrated by 
Woguelin, Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, gilt edges. 

Thl^sarae, Popular Edition. Illustrated by Scharf. Pep. 4to. 6d, swd., Is. cloth. 
PennelTs (Cholmondeley) ‘Prom Grave to Gay.’ A Volume of Selections. 
Pep. Svo. 6s. 

Reader’s Voices from Plowerland, a Birthday Book, 2s, 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. roan. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, annotated by George Macdonald, LL.D. Svo. 12s. 
Southey’s Poetical Works.* Medium Svo. 145. 

Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. Pep. Svo. 6s. 

Virgil’s iBneid, translated by Conington. Crown Svo. 9s. 

— . Poems, translated into English Prose. Crown Svo. 9s. 


I 


AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 

Dunater'a How to Malt© the Land Pay. Crown Svo. 5s, 

Pitawygram’s Horses and Stables. Svo. 6s. 

Horaos and Roads. By Pree-Lance. Grown Svo. 6s, 

Lloyd’s ThCjSciwnco of Agriculture. Svo. 12s. 

Loudon’s Enoyolopiodia of Agriculture. 2is. 

Miles’s Horae’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial Svo. 12s. 6d, 

— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post Svo. 2s, 6d, 

— Remarks on Horses* Teeth, Post Svo. Is. 6cf. 

— Stables and Stable-Pittings. Imperial Svo. 15s. 

Kovlle’s Farms and Panning. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Horses and Riding. Crown Svo. 6«, 

Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. Svo. 16s. 
Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease. Sqwe crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

— Greyhound. Square crown Svo. i6s. 

Taylor’s Agricultural Mote Book. Pep. Svo, 2s. 6d, 

VJIlo on Artificial Manures, by Crookes. Svo. 21«. 

Touatt’s Work on the Dog. Svo. Gs. 

^ . — Horae. Svo. 7s. Gd, 
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General Lists of Works. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

1 The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes. Edited by the Duke of Beaufort 
! and A. E. T. Watson. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10«. Qd. 
each. 

Hunting, by the Duke of Beaufort, &c. 

Pishing, by H, Cholmondeley-Pennell, &c. 2 vols. 

Racing, by the Earl of Suffolk, &o. 

Shooting, by Lord Walsingham, &c. 2 vols, 
Campbell-Walker*s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Pep. Syo. 2s» 6d5. 
Dead Shot (The) by Karksman, Crown 8vo. 10^. 6d. 

Prancis’a Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8vo. 15^. 

Jefferies’ The Red Deer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Longman’s Chess Openings. Pep, 8vo. 2s, Gd, 

Peers A Highland G-athering. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 

Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Came of Whist. Pep. 8m 3 j. 6d. 
Proctor’s How to Play Whist. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

Ronalds’s Ply-Plsher’s Entomology. 8vo. 145, 

Vemey’s Chess Eccentricities. Crown Sm. IO 5 . 6d, 

Wilcocks’s Sea-Pisherman. Post 8m 65. 

Year’s Sport (The) for 1885. 8to. 215. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 

Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Pep. 8vo. 45. 

Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Pep. 8vo. 65. 

Braude’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 8 vols, medium 8vo. 635. 
Cabinet Lawyer (The), a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Pep. 8vo* 95. 
Oates’s Dictionary of General Biography, Medium gvo. 28s, 

Doyle’s The Official Baronage of England. Vols. I,-III. 3 vols. 4to. tCS. 65 , ; 

Large Paper Edition, £15. 155. 

Gwilt’s Bncyclopsedla of Architecture. 8vo. 52s, €d, 

Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General OazottetT. 8vo. 425. 
M'Oulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial !£Tavigation. Svo. 635. 
Matmder’s Biographical Treasorjr. Pep. Svo. 65 . 

— Historical Treasury. Pep, Svo. €5. 

1 Scientific and Literary Treasury. Pop, Svo. 65. ^ 

— Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Pep. Svo, 65, 

*— Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Parts, 105. 

— Treasury of Geography. Pop. Svo, 65. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Referenoe. Fcp. Svo. 65. 

— Treasury of Natural History, Pop. Svo. 65. 

Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine, Medium 8vo. 8 I 5 . 6d., or In 2 vols. 345. 

Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. Crown Svo. 7s, Bd, 

Rich’s Dictionary of Roman anQ Ore^ Antiquities. Crown Svo. 7s, 0d* 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, Crown Svo, IO5. 6<f. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 4 vols. medium 8vc, £7, 75. 
Willich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown Svo. ID5. 


liondon: LONGMANS, GBEEN, ds CO. 


A SELECTION 

OP 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 

Abney’s Treatise on Photography. Pep. S 70 . 3^. 6t/. 

Anderson’s Strength of Materials. Ss, Gd. 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry. 3 a Od, 

Ball’s Elements of Astronomy. Os, 

Barry’s Railway Appliances. 3,f. 6d, 

Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy. 6.v. 

— Descriptive Mineralogy. 6s, 

Bloxam and Huntington’s Metals. 5 a 
G lazebrook’s Pliysical Optics. Gs, 

Grlazebrook and Shaw’s Practical Physics. Os, 

Gore’s Art of Electro-Motallurgy. 6 . 9 . 

Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry. 3s. Bd, Notes and Solution^?, 3.?. 6t?. 
Jenlcin’s Electricity and Magnetism. Ss, C<^. 

Maxell’s Theory of Heat. 3s, 6d, 

Memfield’s Technical Arithmetic and MensuratioJi. 3s, Sd, Key, Os. 6d, 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry. 3s. 6d, 

Precce and Sivowright’s Telegraphy. Ss. 

Hatley’s Study of Socks, a Text-Book of Petrology. 4s, Cd, 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliainces. 4s. 6d. 

Thome’s Structural and Physiological Botany. 6.9. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s. 6d, 

Thorpe and Muir’s Qualitative Analysis. 3s, Cd, 

Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy. 3 a Cd, With Answers to Problems. 4s. 6d, 
Unwin’s Elements of Machine Design. 6s. 

Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 3s. 6d.*» 

THE GREEK LANGUAG€. 

Bloomfield’s College and School Greek Testament. Pep. 8vo, 5a 
Bolland Sd Lang’s Politics of Aristotle, Post 8vo. Ts, Gd, 

CoHia’s Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs. 8vo. Is. 

— Pontes Grseci, Stepping-Stone to Greek Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

— Praxis Qreeca, Etymology. 12mo. 2s. Od. 

— Greek Verse-Book, Praxis lambica. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Farrar’s Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence. l2mo. 4s. Gd, 

Greek Grammar Eulos for Harrow School. 12mo. Is, €d. 

Hewitt’s Greek Examination-Papers. 12mo. Is. $d, 

li^ister’s :aen<H>hoii*s Anabasis, Books I. to HI, with Notes, Itoo, 8s. Gd, 

Jerram’s Graec6 Beddenda, Crown 8vo. Is. 6d, 
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A Selection of Educational Works, 


-r- 


Kennecly’s Greek Grammar. 12mo. 4^. Qd. 

Liddell & Scott’s English-Greek Lezicoa. 4to. 3Gs. ; Square 12mo. 75. Od. 
Liawood’s Bopkocles, Greek Text, Latin E’otea. 4tli Edition, ftvo. iGa. 

Makaffy’s Classical Greek literature. Crown Syo. Poets, 75. 6t7, Pro.«e Writers, 

7s. ed. 

Morris’s Greek Lessons. Square 18mo« Part I. 2s, Crf. ; Part TI. Is, 

Parry’s Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo. Hs. 6d. 

Plato’s Bepublio, Book I. Greek Text, Bnglisli Ifotes by Hardy. Cro\\Ti Svo. 3s, 
Sheppard and Evans’s Notes on Thucydide-s. Crown Svo. 7s. fid. > 

Thucydides, Book IV. with Notes by Barton and Cliavassc. Crown Svo. Bs. 
Valpy’s Greek Delectus, improved by White. 32mo. 2s. fid. Key, 2s. fid, [ 

White’s Xenophon’s Expedition of Gyrus, with English Notes. 12mo. 7s. fid, i 

WiMns’s Manual of Greek Prose Composition. Crown 8vo. 5s. Key. 5s. j 

— Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. Crown 8 vo. 4s. fid, IC< *7,25. fid. ; 

— New Greek Delectus. Crown 8vo. 3.9. fid. Key, 2s. Cd. 1 

— Progressive Greek Delectus. 12mo. 4s. Ke 3 '', 2s. Cd. | 

— Progressive Greek Anthology. 12mo. 5.s*. | 

— » Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, Crown Svo. 7.s, Cd. t 

— Speeches from Thucydides tran'^lated. Post Svo. 6.9. ! 

Tonge’s English-Qreek Lexicon, 4to. 215. ; Square 12mo. 8.9. Cd. i 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Bradley’s Latin Prose Exercises. 12mo. 35 , fid. Key, 5.f. 

— Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose. 12 mo. 55 . Key, 65 , fid. 

— - Cornelius Nepos, improved by White. 12mo. 35 . fid, 

— Eutropius, improved by White. 12mo. 25. fid. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, improved by White.# 12mo, 4.9. 6d. 

— Select Fables of Phjedrus, Improved by White. 12mo. 2.9. Cd. 

OoUis’s Chief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs. Svo. I5. 

— Pontes Latini, Stepping-Stone to Latin Grammar. 12mo. 35. Cd. 
Hewitt’s Latin Examination-Papers. 12mo. I 5 . fid. 

Isbister’s Caesar, Books I.-VII. 12mo. 45. ; or with Beading Lessons, 45 . Gd, 

— Caesar’s Commentaries, Bboks I.-V. 12mo. 35. fid. 

— * First Book of Cmsar’s Gallic War. 12mo. l 5 . fid. 

Jefleott <fc Tosaell’s H^ps for Latin Students. Pop. Svo, 25. 

Jerram’a Latins Beddenda. Crown Svo. I 5 . fid. 

Kennedy’s Child’s Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons. 3 2mo. 25, 

— Child’s Latin Accidence. 12mo. I 5 . 

— Elementary Latin Grammar. l 2 mo. 85, fid. 

— Elementary Latin Beading Book, or Tirocinium Latinum. 12mo. 9s, 

— Latin Prose, Palaestra Stili Latini. 12mo. fis. 

— SubsidiaPrimaria, Exe^ise Books to the Public School Latin Fdmw. 

I. Aoddenoe and Simple Construotton, 25. 6d. II, Syntax, 35, 6d. 

. — Key to the Exercises in Suhsidia Primarla, Parts I. and TI, price 55 . 

— Subsidia Primaria, III, the Latin Compound, Sentence. ISmo. I5, 

•— Ourricnlum Still Latini. l2rao. 45. fid. Key, 75 . fid. 

— Paleestra Latina, or Second Latin Reading i^ook. 12mo. 55 . 
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A Selection of Educational Works. IS 


Millington’s Latin Prose Coikiposition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Selections from Latin Prose, Crown 8vo. 2s, C(f. 

Mood.y*s Eton Latin Grammar. 12mo. 3s. e<i. The Accidence separately, Is. 
Morris’s Elemonta Latina. Pep. Svo, Is, Bd, Key, 2s. 6d, 

Parry’s Origines Eomanie, from Livy, with English Kotes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

The Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s. 6<f. 

— — — — Grammar, by Eev. Dr, Kennedy. Post 8vo. 7s. Cd. 

Prendergast’s Mastery Series. Manual of Latin. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Bapier’s Introduction to Composition of Latin Verse. X2xno. 8s. Bd. Key, 2s. 6c7, 
Sheppard and Turner’s Aids to Classical Study. 12mo. 5 b. Key, Cs. 

Valpy’s Latin Delectus, improved by White. 12mo. 2s. Cd. Key, 3s. Bd, 

Virgil’s iSneid, translated into English Verse by Conington. Grown 8vo. 9s. 

— Works, edited by Kennedy. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— — translated into English Prose by Conington. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Walford’s Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. 12mo. 2s, 6d. Key, 5s. 
Wliite and Biddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary, 1 vol. 4to. 21s. 

White’s Concise Latin-Eng. Dictionary for XJniYersity Students. Boyal Svo. 12s. 

— Junior Students’ Eng.-Lat. Lat.-Eng. Dictionary. Square 12mo, 5s, 

i The Latin-English Dictionary, price 3s. 

Separately -j Bnglish-Latin Dictionary, price 3s. 

Yonge’s Latin Gradus. Post Svo. 9s. ; or with Appendix, 12s. 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GREEK TEXTS. 


iEsop (Fables) Palmphatus (Myths). 
82mo, Is. 

Homer, Iliad, Book I. Is. 

— Odyssey, Book I. Is. 

Lucian, Select Dialogues.* Is. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Books I. III. IV. 
V. & VI. Is. Cd. each ; Book II. Is. ; 
Book VII. 2s. 

The Four Gospels in Greek, with Gre 
White, D.D. Oxon. 


Xenophon, Book I. without Vocabu- 
lary. 8d. 

St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels. 
2s. Bd. each. 

St. Mark’s and St. John’s Gospels. 
Is. 6d. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 3s. Bd. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Bomans. Is. 6d. 

k-English Lexicon. Edited by John T. 
Square 32mo. price 5s* 


white:’s grammar-school latin texts. 


CsBsar. Gallic War, Books I. & IT. V. 
& VI. Is. each. Book I. without 
Vocabulary, 3d, 

Ceesar, Gallic War, Books III, & IV. 
0d> each. 

Osesar, Gallic War, Book VII. Is. Bd. 
Cicero, Cato Major (Old Age). Is. 6d. 
Cicero, Lndiws (Friendship), Is. 6d. 
Eutropius, B-iinan History, Books I. 

& 11. Is. Books III. & IV, Is, 
Horace, Odes, Boi »kH I, II, IV. 1 s. each. 
Horace, Odes, Book HI. Is. Cd. 
Horace, Epodes and CarmcJi Scculuro. 
Is. 


Hepos, Miltiades, Simon, Pausanias, 
Aristides. 9d. 

Ovid. Selections from Epistles and 
Fasti. Is. 

Ovid, Select Myths from Metamor- 
phoses. 9d. 

Phsedrus, Select Easy Fables, 9d. 
Phaedrus, Fables, Books I. & II, Is. 
Salftist, BcBum Oatilinarium. Is. 6d. 
Virgil, Georgies, Book IV. Is. 

Virgil, .aineid, Books I. to VI. Is. each. 

Book I. without Vocabulary, 3d, 
Virgil, ASneid, Books Vll. Vai. X* 
XL XII. Is. 6d. each. 
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A Selection of Educational Works. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Albit^s’s How to Speak Prcnch. Pep. 8vo. 5s. Bd, 

— Instantaneous Preucli Escercises. Fcp. S.v. Key, 2.s. 

CassaPs French Grenderp, Crown 8vo. Zs. 6(2, 

Oassal & Karoher’s Graduated French Translation Book. Part I. 3,¥. C<4 
Part II. 6d, Key to Part I, by Professor Oassal, price Ss. 

Contanseau^B Practical French and English Dictionary, Po.st 8vo. iU. Gd. 

— Pocket French and English Dictionary. Squiirc iSmo. l.v. Gd. 

— Premieres Lectures. 12mo. 2.s\ 6d. 

— First Step in French. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 3.s. 

— French Accidence. 12mo. 2s, Cd. 
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